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Only a pencil! 


Onty a pencil! Seven inches of wood and 
lead. A seemingly small and trifling thing 
that you sometimes purchase with even less 
care than a cigar. 

Only a pencil? Why—armies have been 
moved with a few strokes of a pencil—bridges 
planned — skyscrapers built— masterpieces of 
line and shadow perpetuated for all time— 
business made ‘or broken —the lives of countless 
men and women changed. 

It takes a fine type of craftsmanship to make 
a good pencil. It takes an equally fine type 
of craftsmanship to tell the story of that pencil 
so it will stick out from the common herd. 


The pencil advertising of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done by combining the 
arts of manufacture and salesmanship-through- 
the-printed-word. 

' The text and art work which recite the char- 

acteristics of the Dixon “Eldorado” and 

._.“Ti-con-der-oga” are prepared with a fine re- 

gard—aye! even a bit of affection, for good lead 

well-cased in even-grained wood. It is friendly 

copy—and friendliness is contagious. That 

is possibly the reason why Dixon advertising 

is so effective in persuading its readers to buy 

“and become acquainted with these two master 
pencils. 


IN. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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What 2,000,000 Farm Circulation 


Means to You in Sales Possibilities 
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THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


WALLACES’ FARMER 

THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
THE PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
OHIO FARMER 

MICHIGAN FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
MISSOURI RURALIST 


KANSAS FARMER & MAIL 
& BREEZE 


THE FARMER, ST. PAUL 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


THE WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST 


NOTE: Individuas representation 
of the Capper papers continues as 
formerly but the Capper organiza- 
tion co-operates with the Standard 
Farm Paper organization in selling 
combination business. Invoices for 
unit business (one order, one plate, 
one bill) will be rendered from 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, or Wallace C. Richardson, 
Inc., New York. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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T means, roughly, ten million mouths 
| feed, ten million bodies to clothe, 

ten million normal, healthy, intelli- 
gent American citizens who have to be 
employed, amused, educated—a market 
so vast that if you could capture even 
a fair percentage of it you probably 
would have to worry about production 
rather than sales. 
There is only one medium through 
which you can send your message into 
2,000,000 farm homes with 


One Order—One Plate—One Bill 


sAPER UNIT 

PAPER. 
There is no “lost motion” in the use of 
this group; not an ounce of lost en- 
ergy; not a unit of “waste circulation.” 
It is ABC and RFD. It is made up of 
those fine ‘old publications of proved 
value that you would naturally select 


for their influence in their respective 
territories. 


May we give you further details? 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 
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How Manufacturers Are Financing 
Retail Instalment Sales 
Easy-Payment Plans for Buying Paint, Building Materials and Heating 
: Systems Now Being Advertised Nationally—Dangers and 
Benefits of Instalment Selling 
By Roland Cole 
NSTALMENT selling has been V 
growing by leaps and bounds panies? 
ths during recent years. It is possible ¢ ; 
he, for the average person to buy al- __ lending it? 
Hli- most anything today by making an 
be initial cash payment of 10 or 20 
ket per cent of the selling price, ob- business 
ven tain possession of the article, and 
bly pay the remainder in regular manufacturers, 
tion weekly or monthly instalments ex- retailers. 
tending over several months or 
ugh years, as the case may be. , 
into Developments have been coming 
rather fast and furious of late. a radio. 
. Selling on the easy-payment plan 
Bill as a merchandising policy has 
worked upward from the retailer 
until manufacturers are urging it 
) upon dealers in a national way. It 
threatens to become epidemic. 1 
* The forces at work in this trend his money. 
have their source partly in over- 
‘ production —the necessity for 
se of reaching more and more cus- 
+ en fm ‘Omers. Many manufacturers who 
ion” JB ‘ave hitherto been content to let 
up of @ ‘heir dealers direct their own sell- 
roved Mg policies are now giving seri- 
select [B Us consideration to the plan of _ self. 
ective mB Mactically forcing all dealers, by 
tampaigns of national advertising, balance. 
to séll on time payments. Other 
teasons for the growth of the 
movement are probably to be ! 
n, Inc found in the increasing number as our agent.” 
1° of finance companies which have 
come into existence during the 
last twenty-five years, and the forms 
oes Necessity under which these fi- 
—— Nance companies must work to _ ket. 
geet § tain business. 
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Whence came these finance com- 
Where do they get their 
money? What do they charge for 
Who pays? 

There are said to be something 
like 1,400 finance companies doing 
in the country today. 
Their business is to lend money to 
wholesalers and 
As applied to retail in- 
stalment selling the plan operates 
as follows: The consumer wants 
to buy an automobile, a piano or 
He hasn’t the capital to 
pay for it in cash or upon thirty, 
sixty or ninety days’ credit. He 
could pay for it in monthly in- 
stalments out of his income, but 
the average retail dealer has not 
the capital to wait that long for 


So a finance company comes 
along and says to the retailer: 
“Sell your merchandise to your 
customers on the instalment plan. 
Add, if you wish, a percentage to 
the cash price for time payments. 
Collect the down payment your- 
Have your customer sign a 
conditional sale contract for the 
We will buy the cus- 
tomer’s contract from you and 
collect the instalments from your 
customer or permit you to do so 


This, in a general way, is what 
the finance company does. It per- 
a banking function and 
creates an instalment credit mar- 
The retailer makes the mer- 
chandising profit and the finance 
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company makes a banking profit. 
Both profits are paid by the con- 
sumer. 

Why isn't it a good thing? If 
everybody concerned in the tran- 
saction makes good on their obli- 
gations, where can harm result? 

Great good and _ far-reaching 
benefits have come to pass through 
instalment selling. It has enabled 
thousands, even millions, of peo- 
ple of moderate means to buy ad- 
vantageous articles which, had 
they been unable to buy them on 
the time-payment plan, they would 
never have owned. This applies 
to such things as labor-saving ap- 
pliances in the home and on. the 
farm, furniture, automobiles, edu- 
cation and the like. 

Harm results mainly through 
the abuse of the plan-—when the 
opportunity to buy on the instal- 
ment plan is extended indiscrimi- 
nately to articles that are quickly 
consumed or depreciate in value 
faster than they are paid for. 
When the consumer over-estimates 
his ability to pay or when unfore- 
seen misfortune, such as sickness 
or loss of position, interrupt or 
defer the payments, hardship and 
economic loss follow. Wisely ad- 
ministered, there is great economic 
benefit in instalment selling as a 
means of enforced thrift, particu- 
larly when the article is recover- 
able or when depreciation does not 
outrun liquidation. 

There are those who advocate 
instalment selling and those who 
decry it. J. H. Tregoe, secretary 
and treasurer of the National 
Credit Men’s Association, says 
that there is an element of danger 
in excessive instalment selling. 
As a rule, he thinks, the consumer 
pays a rate for the accommoda- 
tion that is out of proportion to 
the value of the article involved. 
One hundred dollars does not buy 
$100 worth of merchandise. If 
$100 worth of merchandise costs 
the consumer $120 or $130, this 
adds to the cost of living by 
shrinking the consumer’s dollar. 
In a recent bulletin the association 
said: 
selling of commedities on the 
plan -has grown to large 


Were we able to ascertain 
credit created 


The 
instalment 
proportions. 
the load of 


individual 
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by the purchase of commodities on in 
stalment payments, it would amount to 
a very large sum, probably three billion 
dollars at the present time. 

The marketing of certain commodities 
naturally leads itself to instalment pay- 
ments, while for others such form of 
payment is most unnatural. Where the 
commodities deteriorate rapidly, where 
their recovery in the event of the debtor’s 
default would be difficult, where the plan 
encourages extravagance and the exces 
sive mortgaging of future income for 
immediate satisfactions that are neither 
necessary nor important to proper living, 
the instalment system is a danger to the 
credit situation and to the public welfare. 

The large number of finance com 
panies now operating throughout the 
country which are encouraging instalment 
selling of commodities or even service, 
apparently merely that instalment paper 
may be created which they can discount 
at high rates, and aside from the ma 
terial effects on the Nation’s credit, there 
is a moral consequence that cannot he 
ignored. 

People, whether in or out of busi- 
ness, must be taught to use credit prop- 
erly, for upon this facility rests in the 
largest measure their prosperity and 
happiness. 


James M. Lynch, president of 
the International Typographical 
Union, in a speech at Indianapolis 
recently, is reported to have said 
that rapidly increasing production 
and the lack of foreign markets 
“have turned the full force of the 
nation’s highly organized selling 
force upon the domestic field. The 
result is the wage earner, as well 
as other classes, has been driven 
into debt. Buying power is being 
sopped up in advance of its de- 
velopment; cost of doing business 
is increasing fearfully.” 

Commenting upon this speech of 
Mr. Lynch’s, the New York Suu 
remarks editorially: “Mr. Lynch 
blames salesmen and wives rather 
than wage earners. themselves. 
‘Insinuating salesmen,’ he says, 
‘trained in selling psychology and 
in “credit desire,” abetted by wives 
jealous of their neighbors’ display, 
are constantly waiting to take the 
breadwinner in a weak moment 
and load something on him. 

“‘*The root of the evil,’ he says, 
‘is the tremendous growth of the 
credit business. Everybody has 
noticed that. There is scarcely a 
luxury that cannot be bought on 
the so-much-a-month plan. Credit 
has been described by economists 
as a young man’s greatest asset. 
But they did not mean by “credit” 
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“*The Range with 
rounded corners’’ 


INKED above are the trademarks of the 
Tappan Stove Company, makers of good 
gas stoves, and The H. K. McCann Company, 
: creators of effective advertising. Both trade- 
d marks were originated by The McCann Com- 
pany: each connotes a fundamental company 


: policy. 

r The Tappan trademark, with the slogan,“The 
n Range with Rounded Corners,” is a reminder 
of the Tappan Company’s policy of making 





g gas stoves that are superior in quality to the 
: specifications of the American Gas Associa- 
- tion. Superior in attractiveness and conve- - 
ig nience too. Stoves that aspire to meet 
“ everywoman’s ideal of the gas cookstove she 


would take solid comfort in having in her 
wil own kitchen. 


et “Truth Well Told” is not only The McCann 
cs. Company trademark but its working policy 
nd —and it is in the telling of just such truths 
es as the story of Tappan quality that we find 


om particular satisfaction. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
on Advertising 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
ait CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL ‘TORONTO 
ists 
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the chance to go into debt for 
something that never would in- 
crease capital and that would dis- 
appear quickly, perhaps before it 
was paid for.’” 

Almost on the same day that the 
foregoing editorial appeared in the 
Sun, Edward A. Filene, president 
of the Wm. Filene Sons’ Com- 
pany, department store of Bos- 
ton, in the course of a statement 
wherein he denied that President 
Coolidge’s commendation of econ- 
omy and saving habits in general 
was responsible for bad business, 
said in part: 

“One of the outstanding phe- 
nomena in American life today is 
the growth of instalment plan 
banks. Not only houses and fur- 
niture and equipment of them are 
being bought on the part-payment 
plan, but automobiles and radios 
and phonographs, clothes and 
many other things. 

“IT heard of a workman the 
other day who got in financial 
trouble and friends looking over 
his affairs to pull him out found 
that with an income of $60 a week 
he actually had definite payments 
due every week of $72 for house, 
automobile, furniture, radio, etc. 

“The average income of our 
citizens is under $2,000, and of 
those incomes ordinarily rent 
would be in the neighborhood of 
20 per cent, and food about 40 per 
cent. The present rents are nearer 
30 per cent of the income, and 
food, say 50 per cent. That leaves 
about 25 per cent for all the other 
expenses, education, recreation, 
clothing, health—doctors and medi- 
cines—savings, etc. All these 
things will be unwisely or perhaps 
disastrously skimped unless wise 
economy is practiced.” 

Apropos of the foregoing the 
New York Times said editorially: 

“Something much like a syste- 
matic campaign against the selling 
of goods on the instalment plan 
seems to have started, for adverse 
criticism of it as uneconomic and 
a temptation to extravagant ex- 
penditure is coming from several 
quarters. The Times yesterday 
contained two denunciations of it, 
one by E. A. Filene, the Boston 
merchant, and the other by Presi- 
dent Lynch and Secretary-Treas- 
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urer Hays of the International 
Typographical Union. 

“Probably the instalment plan 
of sale deserves neither wholesale 
condemnation nor wholesale com- 
mendation. As a means of getting 
luxuries it is wholly evil, but for 
acquiring necessaries of the more 
nearly permanent sort it has real 
advantage, always expensive but 
sometimes worth what they cost. 
In many instances, doubtless, the 
proposal to sell on instalments is 
made only after the ‘saturation 
point’ has been reached, or nearly 
reached, on a particular article, 
and ‘buying resistance’ must be 
broken by the intensive efforts of 
sales managers and agents. That 
creates an increased qverhead, and 
of course the consumers pay it. 
And it cannot be really and per- 
manently advantageous to ‘busi- 
ness’ that people should be per- 
suaded into buying what they 
cannot afford.” 


THE CONSUMER’S TESTIMONY 


Instalment selling is a good 
thing only when it benefits the 
consumer. When it fails to do 
this it is an evil. How to deter- 
mine in individual cases whether 
it is good or bad. is not easy. The 
testimony of manufacturers who 
have used it for years is for the 
most part favorable. But the 
testimony of the consumer, who is 
by all odds the most important 
factor in the situation, is not avail- 
able, and probably would not be 
of much value if it was. For 
what is the testimony of the con- 
sumer worth unless the testimony 
of all can be had? The only 
testimony which the consumer can 
offer is his individual prosperity 
and the prosperity of the whole— 
or the reverse. If the buying 
power of the consumer evaporates 
under instalment selling, the sys- 
tem is evil, and should be aban- 
doned. Until that can be defi- 
nitely determined, light must be 
sought in other places. 

There have been some recent 
developments which are worth ex- 
amination. A number of manu- 
facturers whose products have 
heretofore been sold to the con- 
sumer on the customary terms of 
cash and credit—thirty, sixty and 
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YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


upholds its reputation as the 
“star sales-producer among 
all women’s magazines. 


Advertisers selling direct, or 
through stores, and who key 
their copy, always find 
Needlecraft at, or near, the 
top of the list when returns 
are checked. 


It produces unusual advertis- 
ing results because it appeals 
in an unusually strong way to 
more than 1,000,000 unusually 
alert women. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


ELIOTT D. ODELL 
Eastern Manager 
New York 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 





Member A. B. C. 
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ninety days—have just announced 
that their goods may hereafter be 
purchased through their dealers on 
time-payments. Several of these 
announcements are being made the 
subject of national campaigns of 
advertising to the consumer. 
Among them are the Save-the- 
Surface Campaign of the paint in- 
dustry, Devoe and Raynolds Co., 
The Sherwin-Williams Company. 
John Lucas & Co., Geo. D. Wether- 
ill & Co., The Acme White Lead 
and Color Works, Johns-Manville, 
The Beaver Products Co., and The 
American Radiator Co. 

The plan adopted by the Save- 
the-Surface Campaign was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of Janu- 
ary 29. It provides for the sale 
of materials to home owners as 
well as to contracting painters. 
Under the plan, the property 
owner pays 20 per cent down and 
the balance in ten equal monthly 
instalments. The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ plan, described in PrinTERs’ 
INK of March 19, is similar. The 
plans adopted by the other com- 
panies named are practically the 
same. 

There are two ways in which 
the plan is being used by the 
manufacturer. The more gen- 
erally adopted form is where the 
manufacturer makes an arrange- 
ment with an already established 
finance company to finance the 
paper. The paint manufacturers, 
Johns-Manville, the Beaver com- 
pany, Dodge, Hudson and most of 
the automobile companies follow 
this method. Under this arrange- 
ment the finance company ad- 
vances its own money and makes 
the profit. The other form of the 
plan, a more recent development, 
is where the manufacturer organ- 
izes his own finance company for 
financing his own dealers in the 
sale of his own product. Such is 
the plan used by the American 
Radiator Company, General Mo- 
tors, Studebaker, the General 
Electric Company, and just re- 
cently, Westinghouse. Under this 
form of the plan, the manufac- 


turer’s own finance company ad- 
vances the money 
profit. 

It is argued by those who have 
studied the 


and makes the 


matter that a most 
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important element of the financing 
plan is the dealer’s relationship to 
the customer—whether he makes 
the collections or arranges to have 
this done by the finance company. 

Normally, the dealer performs 
the merchandising function, takes 
the risk and makes the merchan- 
dising profit. The function of the 
finance company is to furnish the 
funds, take the banking risk and 
make the banking profit. When 
the dealer endorses or guarantees 
the transaction with the customer, 
then the dealer takes the credit 
risk. If the dealer also under- 
takes to make the collections, all 
the finance company does is ad- 
yance the money. The rate 
charged by the finance company 
varies according to the extent of 
the service rendered and the na- 
ture of the risk and various other 
conditions. 

The success of instalment sell- 
ing depends upon the extent of the 
credit market. The selection of 
risks naturally determines the ex- 
tent of the dealer’s market. 


SHOULD DEALERS SELECT RISKS? 


Who is to select the credit risks, 
the dealer or the finance com- 


pany? If the selection is left 
with the finance company, the 
dealer becomes an_ order-taker. 


The finance company then as- 
sumes the merchant’s function and 
determines the market. This is 
not so good. As will be shown 
later, it is a decidedly dangerous 
course. The sounder plan is for 
the dealer to select the risks and 
to be responsible for them. Such 
a condition makes for better deal- 
ers. Moreover, when the dealer 
allows the finance company to 
make collections, the dealer loses 
contact with his customers. He 
passes up an opportunity to culti- 
vate good-will and develop new 
business with present customers. 
Regular contact with his time cus- 
tomers often leads to the develop- 
ment of new sales prospects. 
Several questions arise concern- 
ing this method of selling, answers 
to which are being sought by 
manufacturers who are wondering 
whether the adoption of retail in- 
stalment selling will benefit their 
(Continued on page I8T) 
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Post Office Plans “Better Mailing 
Week” 


Purpose Is to Reduce the Amount of Misdirected and Improperly 
Addressed Mail 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


CONOMY is the motive be- 

hind the drive to reduce the 
large and increasing business of 
the dead-letter office. Recently, 
Postmaster General New set 
aside the first week in June as 
“Better Mailing Week” to start 
a nation-wide campaign for the 
purpose of reducing as much 
as possible the enormous waste 
occasioned by misdirected and 
improperly prepared mail. Last 
Friday he told a representative of 
Printers’ INK that the success of 
the campaign not only depended on 
the co-operation of all business in- 
terests, but that the business men 
of the country will be the chief 
beneficiaries of any reduction in 
the heavy and useless cost of 
faulty mailing. 

“Last year,” he said, “unde- 
liverable letters received and dis- 
posed of by the dead-letter service 
numbered 21,618,168, an increase 
of more than 12 per cent over the 
total of the preceding year. More 
than a million of these letters con- 
tained money, drafts, money 
orders, commercial papers and 
other articles of importance. In 
addition, more than 800,000 parcels 
found their way to the dead-letter 
office because of insufficient wrap- 
ping or packing, or incorrect ad- 
dresses. 

“The revenue derived from the 
letters and parcels which the dead- 
letter office was unable to deliver 
amounted to $282,141 last year; 
but this amount is but a very small 
fraction of the annual cost of the 
service. Besides the actual ex- 
pense of the office there is the cost 
of the time lost by clerks and 
carriers in attempting to decipher 
faulty and illegible addresses and 
to deliver mail that is misdirected, 
and while it is practically impos- 
sible to estimate this loss accurately, 
we know that it runs way up into 
the millions. 


reed mail. 





“Of course, in any organization 
of any size leaks and unnecessary 
expenses are bound to occur. We 
have them in the Post Office De- 
partment, and we are continually 
working to stop and prevent them. 
Among them all, the greatest is 
the result of careless and inefficient 
mailing. From the inside of the 
organization we have done every- 
thing possible to reduce the cost 
and facilitate the service; the next 
step is to secure the co-operation 
of the public and the business con- 
cerns of the country. In fact, to 
make any appreciable headway in 
reducing this tremendous loss, it 
is absolutely necessary to’ secure 
the aid of advertisers and other 
large users of the mails, and I 
feel safe in saying that for every 
million dollars saved by the Post 
Office Department through better 
mailing, the business concerns will 
save an even larger amount, with 
additional benefits in better postal 
service.” 

“Tt is generally thought,” General 
New continued, “that ignorant and 
illiterate people are responsible for 
the most of the dead-letter ex- 
pense; but I’m sure that the 
greater part of it can be charged 
to plain carelessness and indiffer- 
ence on the part of otherwise in- 
telligent folk. 

“So much for the direct expense 
of poor mailing as expressed by 
the cost of running the dead- 
letter office. The indirect expense 
to the service is many times 
greater, and the cost to business 
concerns, if it could be determined, 
would be astonishing. 

“We say that the dead - letter 
service could’ be _ practically 
eliminated if every user of the 
mails would place a return ad- 
dress on every piece of matter 
mailed. That would be a wonder- 
ful advantage; but it would only 


partially reduce the heavy and 
unnecessary expense of poorly 
Hundreds of 
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§ 
fore than 2,700 
interested boys replied 


to one 224-line adver- 
tisement inserted 


one time in 


The 
Youth’s Companion 


{Advertiser’s Name on Request} 
“ 


In addition, each gave the name of 
the local dealer from which he bought, 
or would buy, the commodity adver- 
tised. This is reader interest plus! 


The Youth’s Companion 


Boston, Mass. 


“ 

















millions of letters and other pieces 
are returned to senders every year 
because of mistakes in addressing, 
and for the reason that the ad- 
dressees have moved. In the latter 
class, we have found incidents of 
names and addresses remaining on 
mailing lists for years after ad- 
dressees have moved, and neces- 
sitating the expense of forwarding 
a great many pieces of mail. 

“The return address on misdi- 
rected mail saves only the dead- 
letter expense; it does not prevent 
the cost of searching, investigating 
and forwarding which runs into 
a huge total every year and is 
rapidly increasing. But while the 
cost to the Department is very 
large, it must be even greater to 
the business concerns that are 
careless in addressing mail. They 
lose not only the postage on mis- 
directed mail, but also- orders, 
customers, prestige and many 
other things, because important 
communications never reach their 
intended destination, or for the 
reason that they are delayed 
through incomplete or faulty ad- 
dressing. 

“Last year, it cost the Govern- 
ment approximatély $1,740,000 just 
to look up addresses that were not 
complete, so that 200,000,000 pieces 
of mail could be delivered prompt- 
ly. The greater part of these 
were business communications, 
hence the appeal of ‘Better Mail- 
ing Week’ is made in the hope of 
interesting business concerns as 
well as the general public. 

“We believe that advertisers and 
other large users of the mails will 
find the first week in June an ex- 
cellent period in which to reorgan- 
ize their mailing facilities and im- 
prove their mailing service. They 
will find, I think, that their em- 
ployees are interested and impressed 
with the importance of _ better 
mailing. It is an opportune time 
to impress upon the minds of 
everyone who has anything to do 
with handling the mail that every 
piece should be addressed to 
name, street and number, city and 
State, that nothing should be sent 
without return address, and that 
évery package, in addition, should 
Ke securely wrapped and tied. 

2 “Probably, there neyer has been 
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a time before when it was so much 
to the interests of both the De- 
partment and the business men of 
the country to cut out every pre- 
ventable waste and expense of the 
postal service. We are doing 
everything we possibly can in this 
direction; but in tackling the 
greatest waste of all we must have 
the co-operation and continuous 
aid of the business men _ them- 
selves.” 


J. A. Penton Heads Penton 
Publishing Company 


John A. Penton has returned to the 
presidency of The Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, succeeding the 
late A. O. Backert. whose death was 
recently reported in Printers’ INK. 
Mr. Penton had been president until 
last year when he became chairman of 
the board and Mr. Backert was ap- 
pointed president. 


G. L. Genz and E. Brier Ap- 
pointed by Parke, Davis 


George L. Genz has been appointed 
domestic sales manager of Parke, Davis 
& Company, Detroit, manufacturers of 
drugs and chemicals. For the last 
fifteen years he has been manager o° 
the Chicago office. Ernest Brier has 
heen appointed foreign sales manager. 


Polish Account for Frost 
Agency 

_ The Wonder- Mist Manufacturing 
Co., Melrose, Mass., manufacturer of 
automobile and furniture polish, has 
appointed the Harry M. Frost Com 
pany, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 
to direct its advertising account. News 
papers will be used. 


Freed-Eisemann Account for 
Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell 


The Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpora 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed it: 
advertising account with Homman». 
Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. Magazines and news 
papers will be used. 


Premier Company Buys 
Premier Press Company 
_The Premier Company, Cleveland. 
direct-mail merchandising. has pur 
chased The Premier Press Company, of 
that city, producer of direct-mail ad 

vertising. 


C. G. Wright Leaves 
Van Patten 
Charles G. Wright has resigned as vice 


president of Van Patten, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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Larkin Co tne. 
BUFFALO NEw VORK May 4,1925. 


Orrick OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr Philip Mets 
The Buffalo Times 
Buffalo nY 


Dear Mr Metz: 


I want to express to you our satisfaction 
with the results we have obtained thru The Buffalo Times 
and with the fine cooperation you have given us. 

Fourteen months ago we set out to establish 
a Retail Department Store. The Times has consistently 
oarried the greater part of our advertising space and at 
our present rate of progress we will finish the year 1925 
with close onto a million dollars of retail sales. 

The Larkin Store has been a tremendous success and our 
association with you in its development has been extremely 
pleasant and profitable. 

We will continue to use the Times as our 
principal newspaper medium, both for our Economy Stores 
and for The Larkin Store. 


Very cordially yours, 


Cat t..-~h. 


Crate Larkin 
LARKIN CO Inc. 


This unsolicited endorsement of the great results 
achieved by the Larkin Co. through the use of the Buffalo 
Times columns but confirms the opinion held by all local 
Buffalo advertisers—that the Times is by far the best 
newspaper buy in Buffalo for any and all merchandise. 
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The Gateway to.... 


The circulation of the 
Sunday Chicago Herald 
and Examiner is greater 
than the circulations of 
all the Chicago evening 
newspapers combined. 


+ 


“More Thana Million.. 
For More Than a Year” 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK; 1819 Broadway 
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the Chicago Market 











Manufacturers and 
agencies are invited 
to write for detailed 
information for se- 
curing jobber and 
dealer distribution 


in this Great Market. 





> ¥ The Gateway to 
x f a4 the Chicago Market 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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That’s How Chicago Feels 
About It — 


Chicago people know their newspapers—their relative 
journalistic efhciency and their consequent advertising 
efficiency. 

When Chicago people want anything that someone else 
can supply they know that the way to get it is to advertise 
for it in the classified columns of The Chicago Daily 
News. In the year 1924 the people of Chicago and its 
suburbs placed 929,456 individual ‘‘want-ads” in The 
Daily News. Almost a million separate pieces of business 
placed in a medium that they know by experience brings 
the desired return. 


The Daily News is effective as a “‘want-ad’’ medium 
because it reaches the sources of supply in Chicago and 
its suburbs—and is read for advertising information as 
well as for its current news and editorial features. The 
qualities that make it effective as a ‘“‘want-ad” medium 
make it equally effective as a display medium—and dis- 
play advertisers so testify by their advertising lineage. 
In 1924 The Daily News published 15,099,527 agate 
lines of display advertising, a greater volume than was 
ever before published by any Chicago daily newspaper in 
any single year. The next highest 1924 daily lineage 
record was 11,774,440 lines. 

The people of Chicago appreciate The Daily News’ 
comprehensive advertising service, and know that because 
it is their advertising directory and guide their own adver- 
tisements will receive the same attention. The Daily 


News’ 400,000 daily average circulation means approxi- 


mately 1,200,000 readers every day—concentrated 94 per 
cent in Chicago and its suburbs. 

Chicago people know that they can get what they want 
by using the advertising columns of 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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The Overpaid Salesman 


It Is Unfair to Both the Salesman and the House to Grant Unearned 


Increases 
By A. H. Deute 
General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 
“Tt you don’t raise their pay years on that territory. He had 
from year to year, they quit begun at $200 a month. He had 


you,” was the stand a sales man- 
ager took when his board of di- 
rectors was checking up the rea- 
sons for his high selling cost. 

“And if you raise their pay to 
keep them, you develop an over- 
paid force of men, producing a 
selling cost so high that it puts us 
out of competition,” was the an- 
swer of the director who was 
doing the probing. 

And the sales manager found 
himself in the place of the chap 
who had the proverbial cow by 
the tail: he was afraid to hang 
on and he didn’t dare let go. 

Probably this executive was 
carrying the idea to extremes, but 
quite a successful business man 
said to me one day: “No sales 
manager ought to hold his job 
for more than ten years. In ten 
years he becomes an old fossil, 
surrounded by his pets and his 
prize salesmen of once upon a 
time. He never sees them other- 
wise than as great and glorious 
youngsters. He raises their pay 
every little while and the first 
thing the company knows it has 
a wonderful group of men who 
are so thoroughly overpaid that 
while they may get a good vol- 
ume of business, they do it at a 
prohibitive selling cost. 

“There is much to be said for 
the seasoned, matured salesman 
who knows his line and knows 
his territory. But, like the well- 
known board, he has two sides. 
And it is well to look at the other 
side now and then—the side that 
has to do with the unit cost per 
sale rather than merely the vol- 
ume. 

“Halsey was such a salesman, 
covering a good, average terri- 
tory and he did produce the busi- 
ness. It is true he was the high- 
est-priced man on the force, but 
he had been with the house fifteen 


never received startling advances, 
but gradually he had crept up to 
$10,000 a year—a little advance at 
a time—but the advances had 
come regularly. Halsey had made 
it plain that he had to have the 
pot sweetened a little each year if 


the company expected him to 
maintain his interest. On the 
other hand, the blackboard that 


hung in the sales office and the 
replica of which was set on the 
president’s desk generally showed 
the name of Halsey heading the 
list in monthly volume. 


ANALYZED THE SALES COST 


“Then, one day, there came to 
the board a man with a financial 
slant and about the first thing he 
did was to develop some of the 
financial aspects of sales manage- 
ment. ‘What’s the use of setting 
up that list of names based on the 
business they write?’ was his 
query. ‘Orders don’t mean any- 
thing. What we are interested in 
is the profit on each order. Sup- 
pose you figure selling cost per 
case and put at the head of the 
list the man who has the lowest 
selling cost and so on down.’ 

“When this list was made up, 
Halsey was at the foot of the list. 
Halsey raged and fumed, but 
there were the figures. At the 
head of the list was the name of 
a comparatively new, low-priced 


man. 

“That was in October. When 
Christmas came, Halsey was in 
the home office with the annual 
suggestion regarding more money. 
For the first time in many years, 
the sales manager looked puzzled 
when the suggestion was made. 
He pointed out why it was not 
a propitious moment just then to 
suggest an advance, what with 
the new, meddlesome_ director 
prying around and pushing his 
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theory regarding the importance 
of squeezing the water out of the 
selling cost. 

“Halsey was insistent. His ul- 
timatum was to the effect that no 
advance by New Year’s and he 
would not go out on the morning 
of January second. 

“So, on the morning of January 
second, one of the young men 
who had been carefully raised in 
the home office was on Halsey’s 
territory, with his pay raised from 
$175 to $225 a month, instead of 
$10,000 a year. 

“The director with the financial 
slant was interested in this and 
here was his next question : ‘Now, 
what are you doing in the case of 
this youngster to safeguard the 
company and him against a repe- 
tition of the Halsey incident ten 
or twelve years from now?” 

“Whereupon the company set a 
quota for that particular territory 
and said to the youngster: ‘Now, 
make good on this territory and 
your pay will go to $300 a month. 
That’s the maximum straight sal- 
ary. Write $150,000 accepted busi- 
ness during the year and you are 
square with the company. On all 
over $150,000 we will pay you 3 
per cent extra commission.’ ” 

There, in that territory, at that 
time, was laid the foundation of 
a connection which not only has 
a chance to be enduring, but 
which is based on mutual fair- 
ness and the chance for a profit 
to both sides, with a clear-cut fu- 
ture for the salesman. 

Not long ago, I was talking 
with a paint manufacturer. pe | 
carry ten men,” he_ explained. 
“They are getting really satisfac- 
tory volume, but while I am keep- 
ing my plant busy I am not mak- 
ing the money I ought to make. 
Two or 3 per cent more on the 
gross volume of business would 
give me a satisfactory return on 
the investment and I would be 
satisfied. But without that addi- 
tional 2 or 3 per cent, the show- 
ing is not as it should be.” 

The checking up process brought 
to light a sad and sorry picture. 
Here was a fine, well-rounded 
force of men who had been on 
the job for many years. They 
were a credit to the company. 
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They were the personal friends of 
the head of the concern. Most of 
them had come with him when 
he had bought the factory. 

“Well, you’re spending about 5 
per cent more for selling expenses 
than you ought to be spending,” 
was the verdict. “Compare your 
selling cost with what you know 
it ought to be, and there is your 
answer.” 

“No, that isn’t the right answer 
for me,” the manufacturer re- 
plied. “Those boys are a part of 
this business. They have made 
the business and I mean to take 
care of them.” 

“That’s fine,” we replied. “And 
as long as you can carry them 
along and still keep the business 
in black figures, you ought to be 
satisfied. You aren’t looking so 
much for profits as you are 
for a happy family  gather- 
ing. That is a laudable posi- 
tion to take, but you must take 
the further position of realizing 
that you can’t have your cake and 
eat it. Plainly, you are not try- 
ing to sell efficiency. On the con- 
trary, you are trying to support a 
group of friends who are drawing 
out of your sales department more 
money than they are actually 
earning, based on competitive 
business conditions.” 


TOO LATE TO CHANGE 


Twenty years ago, that manu- 
facturer had set the stage for the 
unfortunate situation he faced 
this year. He could have prevent- 
ed it then. Now, it meant a seri- 
ous disarrangement of men and 
finances. 

“Tt can’t be done in my life 
time,” the old manufacturer re- 
plied. “I see where I was wrong, 
but it is.too late now. The boys 
grew up with me in good faith. 
I'll keep it up and stand the cost.” 

Then and there was worked out 
a selling plan and a compensa- 
tion plan based on a sales cost 
that the house could stand. One 
new salesman had to be taken on 
to replace an old-timer who had 
resigned. The new man came to 
work on a basis which was profit- 
able to both and was based on the 
cost of selling. The arrangement 
did away with the system of rais- 
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ing the wages year by year sim- 
ply because the salesman was a 
good and faithful employee and 
had been on the job for a year 
without an advance. 

There is a salesman’s side to 
this thing, as well as an employer’s 
side: “I came with the house 
many years ago. I came to work 
for the wages they were willing 
to pay. The head of the busi- 
ness has appreciated my help. 
Each year he raised my pay 
alittle. I’ve never made 
the money he made, but I have 
never kicked. He has paid me 
well as salesmen are paid. I am 
getting $8,000 a year now. I be- 
gan at $1,800. It is true I have 
not saved much money and I’m 
still depending on my salary for 
the major portion of my living 
expense. Maybe it is true that he 
could get a younger man who 
could hold most of the volume 
that I have built up, and that 
younger man wouldn’t cost more 
than $4,000 a year. Well, that, of 
course, worries me. But I’ve 
keyed myself up gradually to live 
on $6, a year. I’m saving 
$2,000. But there you are.” 

Then there is the attitude of 
the youngster on the same force: 
“I’m doing as well as old Frost, 
who is getting $8,000 a year, yet 
I’m getting only $3,000. I figure 
he is overpaid and I am under- 
paid—probably in order to aver- 
age it up. But why should I have 
to stick on an underpaid job to 
offset an old-timer who doesn’t 
do any more business and who is 
overpaid? It’s a case of his ex- 
cess coming out of me. Why do 
I stick? Well, when I get to 
thinking it over, I figure that 
maybe the house will take care 
of me the same way and some day 
I will be glad I stuck.” 

This is all fine, until one day 
new men come into the business. 
Maybe the president’s nephew fin- 
ishes college and completes a cou- 
ple of years with another house 
in another part of the country. 
And he comes back with the defi- 
nite idea that the cost of distribu- 
tion must be cut. Overnight, 
there is turmoil in the business. 
One fine morning, the president 
gives way to the pride of his 
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heart, and a dozen good old sales- 
men are out of jobs. “Weeding 
out of dead timber,” is the cruel 
verdict, under the guise of effi- 
ciency. Maybe it is a good thing. 
Maybe not. 

In any case, it is regrettable for 
many men who have given their 
best years to the building of a 
business. It is regrettable, too, 
because for some years at least, 
it has cost the company money it 
could not afford to spend, based 
on returns. Furthermore, it has 
resulted in a general situation 
which could have easily been 
avoided at an earlier stage and 
avoided in such a way that the 
men who now suffer most keenly 
could have been guided into chan- 
nels of productiveness, valuable to 
both sides. 

Recently, a sales manager 
showed me a letter from a good 
salesman. It read: “I simply have 
to have another $50 a month. I 
need it for family reasons.” The 
sales manager answered it, in part, 
like this: “I have no doubt that 
you have need for this additional 
money and I want to help you 
earn it. The company will be 
glad to see you earn more. In 
fairness to yourself, as well as 
the company, I am not going to 
advance your pay arbitrarily, be- 
cause that would mean that you 
would be asking the company to 
stand a higher selling cost in your 
case than in the case of its other 
men. That would be bad business 
for you and the company. On the 
other hand, I am going to show 
you how you can and should earn 
more. If you don’t earn the ad- 
ditional $50, we both lose.” 

Then this sales manager showed 
the salesman wherein he _ had 
overlooked certain items in the 
line that, as a good, conscientious 
salesman, he could sell, and which 
would enable him to earn enough 
additional commissions and bonus 
money to make more than the 
additional $50 a month. 

“Now, if that man is sincere 
and in earnest,” this sales man- 
ager commented, “he can and will 
go out and dig up the extra busi- 
ness and make the added money. 
It will mean that he might have 
to get out an hour earlier and 
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work an hour longer, at least un- 
til he gets the additional business 
organized, but if he does that, he 
makes himself that much more 
valuable to himself and to us. If 
we just boost his pay, we merely 
expend that much money without 
getting compensating returns. The 
result would be that we would be 
setting the stage for trouble for 
that man and for ourselves later 
on. If we boost him now, we will 
be called upon to do it again be- 
fore long. It is all wrong—un- 
fair to the house—unfair to the 
salesman—and, in the long run, 
bound to be disastrous to both.” 
Salesmen must see their in- 
comes increase. They must see 
their own little businesses im- 
prove from year to year just as 
a merchant or a manufacturer 
wants to see his standing improve 
from year to year. But it is not 
fair to the salesman or to the 
house to make such an increase 
from year to year except as the 
salesman’s_ ability to produce 
more warrants larger earnings. 


ONE OLD TIMER’S STORY 


I ran across a pitiful case of 
this kind a few years ago. The 
old-time salesman came to ask 
me for a job. His story was 
this: “I was with that house for 
thirty years. They were paying 
me $7,500 a year when they 
dropped me. I can see now they 
couldn’t help it. I wasn’t doing 
any more business than I did 
twelve years ago, but each year 
I had a raise. They had a dozen 
more like me and we about broke 
up the business. The banks had 
to take them over. They made 
the house put a good organizer 
in charge. Most of us were 
let out and they are getting the 
business, or most of it, now, at 
about two-thirds the cost. Ten 
years ago, I ought to have real- 
ized that I was getting more 
money each year without being 
really entitled to it. I was letting 
myself grow fat and slow and in- 
competent, making more money 
year by year, raising my stand- 
ard of living accordingly but 
without giving any thought to 
whether I was really earning it, 
and what would be the outcome. 
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I can’t expect to get a job now 
for $7,500. I’ve had to revise my 
entire plan of living. I’ve got to 
take what I can get and try to 
prove that I am worth more.” 

There was one victim of unfair 
compensation methods who was 
big enough to see the unsoundness 
of his old position, but that did 
not lessen the harshness of his 
situation. But these instances do 
undertake to establish one great 
underlying fact in sales manage- 
ment. The salesman who lets him- 
self get small annual raises year 
by year just because he has been 
on the job and is an “old and 
faithful employee,” but who does 
not see to it that he is progres- 
sively worth the additional money 
based on business that he writes, 
is fooling himself and shutting his 
eyes to the evil day in store for 
him when his house finds him out. 

The house that shuts its eyes 
to the future of, its people and 
indolently advances a salesman’s 
pay from year to year because it 
wants to “hold him” but does not 
see to it that the additional 
money is really earned—that 
house is doing its salesmen a gross 
injustice. 

Obviously, the better the sales 
force, the better situated is the 
house. And good salesmen cost 
real money. But the point is this: 
If the salesman’s job is so out- 
lined that it is clear to him and 
to the house how he can earn 
more money, then the salesman’s 
earnings may increase in propor- 
tion to his profit to the company. 
And the salesman can feel easy 
as to permanency of his job be- 
cause he is holding his place based 
on his ability to produce and earn- 
ing his money based on his abil- 
ity to sell goods and make profits 
for the house. 

On the other hand, the sales- 
man who lets himself be lulled 
into a sense of false security be- 
cause he has talked the manage- 
ment into more money which the 
management is too lazy to see that 
he earns, is an outright fool be- 
cause he is only setting the stage 
for a sorrowful and expensive 
day of reckoning when the nat- 
ural law of compensation makes 
itself felt. 
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Philadelphia 


—a City of Homes 


The American home has ever been the ideal of its 
statesmen and other forward-looking men. 

The right home life does more for producing good 
Americans than any other: agency. 

People that live in their own home, that are proud 
of their home, are naturally the best kind of prospects 
for any advertiser. 

Perhaps in no other American city is this so strongly 
evident as in Philadelphia—the City of Homes. 

Philadelphia fathers and mothers are ever on the 
alert for things to improve their homes, to add to their 
attraction and charm. 

In all America there is no other city where there are 
so many separate dwellings, and, likewise, there is no 
other city that presents such attractive possibilities to 
the advertiser. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


copies 

5 1 8,357 a day 
Average daily net circulation for the 

year ending December 31, 1924. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 

New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 


San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc,. 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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90.96” of Baltimore’s 


@ On Sunday, April 19th, the Sun- 
papers carried 90.96% of all classi- 
fied advertisements appearing that 
day in Baltimore. And for the month 
of April the Sunday average was but 


little less—89.33%. 


@ Think of it! Nine out of ten Bal- 
timoreans turn instinctively to the 
Sunpapers whenever they have any 
wants of their own to make known— 
an apartment to sub-lease, a house 


for sale, an old car to trade. 


@ But more significant still—they 
turn to the Sunpapers alone. They 
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classified ads 


know the Sunpapers are ample to 





their needs. 


@ And theirs is a judgment the 
national advertiser cannot afford to 
ignore. Baltimoreans know — and 
: the knowing space-buyer knows they 





) know. 


@ Let your display follow the clas- 
sified! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


y A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


| THE ais SUN 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave, 
New York Chicago 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Setiis Guide Book to 


Increased® Business. 
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OTOR car ounniiie in 
Greater Milwaukee is 
analyzed in volume II of the 
new 1925 Milwaukee Journal 
Survey. It shows you the best 
routes to maximum sales here. 
Pleasure car distribution, buy- 
ing motives, annual repair costs, 
years in service, and other vital 


information is revealed. The 
reason for the Journal’s remarkable 
record of results on automotive 
advertising becomes clear—70% of all 
car owners depend on The Journal 
Tour Club for motoring information. 


Interested executives—write for a 
copy on business stationery. 
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ment Surveys are also pub- 
lished in Same Volume. 
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The Buyer Sets the Price of 
His Purchases 


The President of Gruen Watch Makers Guild Points Out to the Con- 
sumer Facts about His Company's Advertising 


By Ralph Crothers 


HE consumers who vote with 

their dollars each day as to 
what concerns shall continue to 
do business at a profit and which 
shall go out of business are, in 
the final analysis, the real answer 
to a consistent advertising policy. 
The product, no matter whether 
it be hosiery, shoes, alarm clocks 
or watches, is there on the coun- 
ter in the dealer’s store at a defi- 
nite price. No advertising forces 
the consumer to buy it at the price 
the manufacturer and the retailer 
set. He can, if he wishes, buy 
an unadvertised article with an un- 
heard-of maker’s name behind it. 
This question of competition, it is 
becoming more and more evident, 
is the answer to the question 
whether advertising really pays 
the consumer. 

Recently, the Western Clock 
Company pointed out how the 
public is made expert through 
trade-marks. It showed how, in the 
old days, the tailor would rub his 
thumb thoughtfully over some 
piece of goods and solemnly pro- 
nounce his verdict. He was con- 
sidered an expert. But the big 
firms which make suits by the 
thousands do not buy by the “rub 
and feel” test. They have found 
out that cotton can be so skilfully 
concealed that it can be detected 
only by chemicals. 

Every painter, as the Western 
Clock Company shows, spends 
years learning about the ingred- 
ients of paint, and yet a publica- 
tion in the painters’ field recently 
said that painters can detect only 
one or two common adulterants 
for linseed oil, and that these 
adulterants would have to be 
present in a very considerable 
amount before he’d be able to do 
that. Other adulterations which 
cause a lot of trouble, but which 
can only be detected by chemical 
processes, might be slipped over on 
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him at any time. The average 
painter is not in a position to make 
these tests. He must go to the 
chemical laboratory to be sure of 
purity. Only a few large con- 
cerns can afford chemical labora- 
tories, so the painter was advised 
in this particular article to buy his 
oil in sealed drums from reliable 
firms, and depend upon the brand 
name for the purity of the oil. 

These and _ similar instances 
show one method, sometimes over- 
looked, by which the public has 
profited by the advertising of 
America’s industrial leaders. In 
each case the trade-mark is a 
guarantee of quality. In each case 
it is the final user’s chemical 
laboratory test put out in the open 
for him to see. The manufacturer 
behind every trade-mark is a con- 
sumer’s laboratory of quality. In 
the fight for competition, it is up 
to him to see that only first-class 
materials go into the product he 
trade-marks. He puts his product 
out in competition for all the 
world to meet and behind it he 
puts his name and mark as a 
guarantee of its ability to serve 
the man who buys it. 

AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS OF 
ADVERTISING 

This point of view was recently 
well expressed to the writer in a 
statement from Fred. G. Gruen, 
president of the Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild. After fifteen years 
of consistent advertising expen- 
diture, the makers of the Gruen 
watch are in the position to tell 
whether advertising reduces sales 
costs, overhead and production 
costs. Mr. Gruen, after first 
pointing out that his company has 
never felt itself at all on the de- 
fense at any time concerning the 
comparative value of the Gruen 
Watch, or its advertising expendi- 
ture, sums up modern competitive 
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business and the right of the re- 
tailer or the consumer to buy 
whatever he pleases in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Every Gruen. dealer has 
recognized that a Gruen Watch is 
not only the equal of any other 
watch that can be purchased at 
about the same price, but in the 
majority of instances, the Gruen 
is recognized as a better value for 
the consumer than others at any- 
thing like the same price. 

“While our advertising is larger 
than that of any other watch 
manufacturer, it will easily be 
understood that our appropriation 
is but a small fraction of our 
volume of business. 

“In comparison with other 
watch manufacturers, we have 
perhaps a unique advantage in this 
respect because we do not manu- 
facture any watches which sell 
for less than $25 to the consumer. 
This makes the average retail 
price of all our watches sold con- 
siderably higher than is the case 
with most other manufacturers, 
and consequently, our advertising 
appropriation may an even 
smaller percentage of our sales 


than other manufacturers who 
spend less than we do for adver- 
tising. 


“The retailer recognizes that we 
give him a fair margin of profit 
and also that Gruen Watches can 
be easily sold to customers who 
will be ‘satisfied with them .after 
they have purchased them. 

“The retailer recognizes also 
that a volume of business is pos- 
sible on Gruen Watches which is 
absolutely impossible on some 
other line with an excessive mark- 


up 

re might easily take the posi- 
tion, therefore, that it is none of 
the retailer’s or consumer’s busi- 
ness what we spend for advertis- 
ing or what advertising adds to 
our cost, as long as the consumer 
is getting as good or better value 
and the retailer is getting a fair 
margin of profit, equal to that 
which he can make on other stan- 
dard merchandise. 

“However, our experience 
throughout fifteen years of con- 
tinuous advertising has proved 


conclusively that advertising re- 
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duces other sales costs, overhead 
and production costs. Every one 
of our salesmen can sell more 
watches in a year because we ad- 
vertise our watches than he could 
possibly sell if our line was an 
unadvertised one. Every one of 
our retailers can pass on to the 
consumer a larger number of 
watches in a given time because 
of our advertising. 

“There has been a great deal of 
talk in recent years about the in- 
creased cost of operating a retail 
establishment. We fully appreciate 
the fact that rent, clerk hire and 
other items of overhead in the 
retail business have greatly in- 
creased in recent years. 

“Naturally, the study of our 
own sales problems has included 
a most careful and intensive study 
of the problems of the retail 
jeweler and we have proved to our 
entire satisfaction that the retail 
jeweler who is not making a 
reasonable profit out of his busi- 
ness, is unable to improve his 
situation by increasing his margin 
of profit. 


EVERYBODY SHOPS 


“People are inclined to shop for 
their purchases today more than 
ever before and under the keen 
competition which exists today, no 
merchant can increase his mark- 
up without facing a loss in his 
possible volume to other mer- 
chants who are satisfied with a 
more reasonable mark-up. 

“The only answer to the re- 
tailer’s problem is more sales 
volume and the easiest way, we 
believe, to increase sales volume is 
to concentrate on the easiest and 
fastest selling lines of merchan- 
dise. Such lines are almost in- 
variably well advertised lines, as 
you know. 

“The serious problem of busi- 
ness today is not production cost, 
but the cost of getting the prod- 
uct from the manufacturer through 
the jobber and retailer into the 
hands of the final consumer. We 
have found from our experience, 
that advertising is one of the most 
economical and efficient methods 
of cutting this cost of distribution, 
handling and selling. Today, after 
fifteen years’ experience in adver- 
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OU are ovcien a 
merchandising cam- 
paign in Indianapolis, 


supported by newspaper ad- 
vertising. Would you like to 


Do you hone 


The present market situation 
with reference to your 


Wd nN t t O a ? 


The attitude of the trade to- 
ward present products of your 
class ? 


know? The record of previous suc- 


cesses and failures of other 
manufacturers marketing sim- 
ilar products ? 


The best way to cover this 
territory by salesmen? 


The best sales arguments to 
secure distribution ? 


How best to organize your 
campaign to capi on 


every peculiarity inherent in 
this market ? 





Write to The Indianapolis 
News merchandising depart- 
ment. If you are in earnest 
The News will render you 
invaluable service gratis. 














: 


Bturouslens 


Frank T. Carroll, c4dvertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK The Tower Building, CHICAGO 
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tising, we are able to advertise our 
watches at prices to the consumer 
considerably below what we 
would have to charge if we did 
no advertising. The quality has 
always become better, for the price 
paid. 

“By adding a small sum _ per 
watch sold to cover our advertis- 
ing cost, we are able to reduce 
other selling, manufacturing and 
overhead costs as an offset. We 
are convinced that through adver- 
tising and all the time better 
quality, we have made money and 
saved money for ourselves, given 
the retailer an opportunity of 
doing greater volume and there- 
fore, making greater profit and 
lastly and most important of all, 
supplied the consumer with a 
watch at a price which represents 
the utmost value obtainable. 
Everybody has profited.” 

As Mr. Gruen points out in his 
letter, the manufacturer who sells 
a product at a price considerably 
higher than some of his competi- 
tors should never have to defend 
his advertising appropriation. He 
states that the company might take 
the position that it is none of the 
retailer’s or consumer’s business 
what the company spends for ad- 
vertising or what advertising adds 
to the cost, so long as the con- 
sumer is getting as good or better 
value, and the retailer a fair 
margin of profit equal to that 
which he can make on other stand- 
ard merchandise. By this remark 
he calls attention to the fact so 
often noted in these columns that 
the field is always wide open to 
any manufacturer who does not 
wish to spend any money in ad- 
vertising and thinks he can by 
that means give the consumer het- 
ter value than a manufacturer who 
does. 

the argument of the salesman 
selling unbranded merchandise or 
the clerk who tries to shove some- 
thing “just as good” at the con- 
sumer, falls down before the ob- 
vious advantage of the guarantee 
trade-mark which protects the 
consumer against his own lack of 
knowledge, and the further fact 
that manufacturers who advertise 
in all lines of industry are giving 
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the sort of value which is more 
than holding its own in competi- 
tion with similar products in each 
field 


“The New Yorker” 
Staff 


Raymond B. Bowen, recently director 
of sales of The Outlook Company, New 
York, publisher of The Outlook, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
The New Yorker. He was. formerly 
New England advertising manager of 
The Nation’s Business, Washington. 

R. Spaulding has been made busi- 
ness and circulation manager. Until 
recently, he was business manager of 
Town & Country, New York. 

John J. McCall, formerly with Suc- 
cess, New York, has joined the New 
York advertising staff of The New 
Yorker. J. H. Worden will represent 
The New Yorker in New England in 
addition to his representation on New 
York accounts. 


Augments 


Hearst Consolidates Manage- 


ment of Boston Papers 

The management of the Boston Morn 
ing Advertiser, Sunday Advertiser and 
Evening American, all published by 
William Randolph Hearst, has been con- 
solidated. Each paper will continue to 
be published separately as in the past. 

Barrett Andrews, publisher of the 
American, has been made publisher of 
the three papers. Mortimer Berkowitz 
is advertising director. He has been 
advertising manager of the Advertiser 


Beverage to Be Advertised in 


Summer Campaign 

Port-O Fruit Punch, a pure fruit 
heverage manufactured in Portland, 
Oreg., will be advertised this summer 
in newspapers of the Pacific Coast. the 
Southwest and the Middle West. This 
advertising will be directed by the 
Portland office of the Honig-Cooper 
Company. 


Newspaper Campaign Started 


on Conlon Washer 

A newspaper advertising campaign is 
being conducted in about eleven cities 
on the Conlon washing machine, manu 
factured by the Conlon Corporation. 
Chicago. This campaign is being di 
rected by the Chicago office of Do 
remus & Company, advertising agency 


H. S. Firestone, President, 


Firestone-Apsley Company 

Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been elected president 
of the Firestone-Apsley Rubber Com 
pany. Hudson, Mass. He succeeds L 
D. Apsley, whose death was recently 
reported. 
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A POSTSCRIPT 


to the Wamsutta story in April 23 
Printers’ Ink. 





A splendid story, that Wamsutta story! 
A story of intelligent manufacturing and 
merchandising, revolutionizing an in- 
dustry. A story of broad-gauge, clear- 
visioned business, carried out intelligently 
in every detail, clear through to the 
consumer advertising. 


Wamsutta began its consumer advertising 
in 1921 with a tentative class-and-mass 
schedule: Vogue 1 page, a leading mass 
woman’s magazine 6 pages. 


In 1922, Wamsutta brought class even 
with mass: 6 pages in each; in 1923, it 
held the mass magazine at 6 pages and in- 
creased Vogue to 12, retaining this 


schedule through ’24 and ’25. 


In 1924, it added other class magazines to 
its list, giving 4 pages each to Vanity Fair 
and House & Garden; in 1925, it in- 
creased these 4 pages to 6. 


Particularly significant, this. 


Wamsutta is a concern of unusual intelli- 
gence. It watches its advertising with un- 
usual care. When it steadily increases its 
class magazine lineage for four years, it 
means one thing only: 


that class magazine advertising has paid. 


VOGUE 


7 


of the Condé Nast Grou 
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the industrial Market look to you? 


EASURED by the yard- 

stick “volume,” the in- 
dustrial market as a whole stag- 
gers the imagination. The fig- 
ures are so stupendous, they 
require a rearrangement of the 
powers of comprehension before 
one can think in comparable 
terms. 

Measured by the number of 
potential buyers, the industrial 
market becomes alluringly small, 
for 95 % of all industry’s pur- 
chases are made by 115,000 
plants. These include everything 
from the great industrial works 
to the little shops with a big fu- 
ture. The remaining 5% is 
widely scattered, of uncertain 
stability and low potential. 
They are beyond the border- 
line of profitable selling. 

The obvious economy of sell- 
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ing only where sales are profit- 
able, points directly to the need 
for concentration of sales and 
advertising on worth-while mar- 
kets. Market determination 
and sales analysis loom big as 
the first steps toward lower cost 
of distribution. 

Scientific selling simply means 
the study of markets and the in- 
telligent cultivation of those 
buyers whose purchases are 
large enough to justify the ef- 
fort to sell them. 


Four principles of 
Industrial Marketing 


As a preliminary to selling, 
four basic facts should be de- 
termined (1) What are the 
worth-while markets (2) What 
are the buying habits of these 
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markets (3) What is the 
most direct approach to them 
(+) What appeals will have 
the greatest influence on their 
buying. 

The classification of industrial 
markets is not difficult. Indus- 
try’s needs are known and buy- 
ing habits are well established. 

Any manufacturer selling to 
industry can segregate his pros- 
pects with certainty. He can 
reach them directly and with a 
definite knowledge of what ap- 
peals influence their buying. In- 
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of America’s Industrial Leaders. 
Among them, also, are nu- 
merous smaller manufacturers 
whose real success started when 
they changed from promiscuous 
selling to concentrated effort. 


A service of unique 
value 
The McGraw-Hill Company 


has been of definite assistance 
to many of these manufacturers. 
They were able to bring to the 
consideration of plans a fifty 

years’ knowledge of 














= a industry, unique 
The Fadesriel Marke tataglance | and unmatched. 
Group Units Purchases Other manufac- 
Mines and Quarries 11,400 $1,000,000.000 turers who desire 
| Public Utilities 26,680 — 4,000,000,000 4 Sper ve 
| Power Plants 16,000 Included in | to fit their _sales 
(over 250 H.P.) 6, other groups and advertising 
Construction 7,500  2,500,000,000 
| ieee plans to present- 
| Manufacturing A B day needs and op- 
Process Industries 7069 6285 12,700,000,000 | iti in- 
| Mechanical Industries 7981 5213 5,900,000,000 | portunities are in 
| Textile Industries 5544 4847  4,500,000,000 |f vited to counsel 
Lumber Industries 3531 3546 1,200,000,000 | ith | M G a 
Miscellaneous 4717 5488 — 3,700,000,000 | with the MicGraw- 
| Class A (50 or more workers) i ( ; 
| Class B (21 to 49 workers) Hill Company é 
| A recent survey 
ea pre ae $35,500,000,000 |] of the buying hab- 
te above changes somewhat from year to year due | . . 
to growth, mergers, etc. | its of industry has 
Ee been published un- 





formation which will aid him to 
do this is available through the 
McGraw-Hill Company. 
Numbered among the manu- 
facturers who are _ following 
these principles of scientific sell- 
ing and advertising are many 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY. Inc 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


REACHING A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF THE 
Electrical 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 
JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 
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RADIO RETAILIN 


Mina - 
ot POWER . AMER 
encINEERING 4 & MINING 
JOURNAL PRESS 
INDUSTRIA 


Industral 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
NEERING 


der the title of 
“Industrial Marketing.” This 
graphic analysis will be sent, 
upon request, to any manufac- 
turer (or advertising agent) 
whose market embraces the in- 
dustries served by the McGraw- 
Hill Publications. 


. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PUBLISHERS OF 


PUBLICATIONS 


POTENTIAL BUYERS IN pede INDUSTRIES THEY SERVE 
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nightly, Sales Management; and also in al 
purpose of these advertisements is to 
improving industrial sales efficiency, also te 
Principles of industrial advertising and se 


es 


arouse 


1 of the McGraw-Hill Publications. The 
a national appreciation of the need for 
awaken a keener interest in the correct 
lling. 
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Transportation 
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_ circulations are 


always smaller than “mass” 















circulations. There are fewer 
quality people. The intelli- 
gence, standard of living and 
buying power of a group of 
readers is a better key to the 
sales you can expect than mere 
mumbers. In Indianapolis, 
The Star has more than 45,000 
of the best newspaper readers. 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


Sheshalerarmp z 


Cricaco EvenincPost . . 
INDI ANAPOLIS Star National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH Co. 
Rocky Mountain News Marbridge Bldg., New York 
DENVER TIMES Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
MUNCIE STAR CRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
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_Monday was an 





Advertising Clubs’ Convention in 
Session at Houston 


Noted Speakers at Opening Sessions—Colorful Convention Draws Thou- 
sands from United States and Foreign Lands. 


InxK’s Convention 
Houston, Texas. 
Monday Eve- 


PRINTERS’ 
Headquarters, 
Special by Wire, 
ning, May 11. 


HE Houston convention of the 

Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World will probably be the 
last of its kind. Leaders in the 
association unite in declaring that 
future conventions must be differ- 
ent. They must retain only the 
best and important features of the 
Houston convention. 

The convention that Houston 
has been witnessing is of mag- 
nificent proportions. Into it has 
been gathered every possible fea- 
ture that the association has 
known in its twenty-one years of 
existence. An_ eighty-eight-page 
book is required for the program 
of the meetings of the entire as- 
sociation and twenty-six of its 
departments. 

In color, in friendliness, in 
cordiality and in entertainment it 
equals, in the opinion of many, 
any convention that the associa- 
tion has ever known. These are 
qualities that leaders in the associa- 
tion want to have retained. It is 
the departmental meetings that 
they believe should be eliminated. 
Such meetings, they point out, are 
duplications of the annual conven- 
tions of the associations that con- 
stitute these departments and are 
not worth while from a practical 
standpoint. 

Among the leaders of the as- 
sociation who declared themselves 
on this subject were: Marco Mor- 
row, assistant publisher of The 
Capper Publications; James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and E. D. Gibbs, 
one of the first presidents of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 

The feature of the opening ses- 
sion of the convention proper on 

address __ by 
Secretary of 


Herbert Hoover, 


Commerce. Mr. Hoover declared 
that the use of the slogan “Truth 
in Advertising” and the operation 
of vigilance work and the Better 
Business Bureaus had caused ad- 
vertising to progress far both in 
the direction of becoming a real 
profession and toward highly 
ethical standards. 

“The notion that advertising in 
its broad sense is an economic 
waste,” said Mr. Hoover, “has 
long since been abandoned. More 
directly it is an economical form 
of distribution. The steady in- 
crease in the volume of advertis- 
ing in our news and _ periodical 
press is only one proof that it is 
such an economical form of dis- 
tribution. One profound economic 
effect of advertising is often over- 
looked. This is its influence on 
production. The general knowl- 
edge and rapid distribution of an 
article, which can be accomplished 
only through advertising, creates 
larger distribution and thus lowers 
costs and prices. Modern adver- 
tising is the handmaiden of mass 
production. 

“Advertising was not always 
looked upon as a vital part of our 
economic system. There was a 
time when it had about the same 
economic and moral status as a 
barker outside a circus tent. But 
it has found itself a most serious 
purpose. Our standards of living 
are much higher today than they 
would have been were it not for 
the part played by advertising.” 

Mr. Hoover declared for more 
self-government for business. He 
declared the arm of Government 
is a poor cure for abuse, for it at 
once becomes a restraint of liberty. 

L. W. Baldwin, president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, told 
the convention that unless a rail- 
road enjoys friendly public opinion 
it cannot expect true success. 

Saying that he is strongly sold 
on the value of all legitimate ad- 
vertising mediums, Mr. Baldwin 
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said his road uses virtually every 
form of advertising that has been 
devised. He expressed a lively 
faith in the saneness and intelli- 
gence of the American people in 
giving corporations a fair deal but 
insisted corporations could not ex- 
pect this if they did not tell their 
stories intelligently. 

R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, stressed the 
need of advertising as a means of 
helping the farmer market his 
product. 

“However,” he said, “advertising 
is no longer merely a device for 
increasing the sale or consumption 
of this or that commodity. In its 
development as a science it has 
become a_ great educational 
agency, and as such it may be 
applied to agriculture as well as 
to other important fields. It may 
promote the public health by alter- 
ing the menus of the American 
people. It may introduce more 
palatable foods. It may aid in ad- 
justing consumption and supply.” 

John H. Logeman, of Chicago, 
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told about the building of the as- 
sociation’s advertising exhibit. 
James W. Young, of Chicago, 
vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, discussed 
the romance of marketing. Major 
Wynne Williams, advertising man- 
ager of the London Times, said 
Britain had gained mightily from 
the advertising movement. H. W. 
Wayne, of London, called for 
truth in international publicity. 

The National Advertising Com- 
mission met Monday and _ re- 
elected W. Frank McClure, Chi- 
cago, of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, as chairman, George M. 
Burbach, of the St. Louis Post 
Dispaich, was elected vice-chair- 
man and Charles H. Hatfield of 
St. Louis, secretary. 

The commission recommended 
that instead of the convention it- 
self selecting the next convention 
city, this matter be decided by the 
joint assembly of the association. 
The matter will be voted on 
Thursday morning at the general 
session. 


Sidelights of the Convention 


How a Better Business 
Bureau Prepares Rec- 
ommendations 





DWARD L. GREENE, special 

representative of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, in his address before the 
Associated Retail Advertisers list- 
ed the following thirteen steps as 
those which a Better Business 
Bureau follows in preparing its 
advertising recommendations. 

1. Collect sufficient advertising 
in the specific field to give you a 
fair prospective of the advertis- 
ing and abuses in it. 

2. Analyze the advertising in a 
mass—and make a digest or brief 
of what appears to be “false,” 
misleading or deceptive. 

3. Have shoppers make a thor- 
ough shopping campaign and 
make written reports on their ex- 
periences regarding advertising 
and selling methods. 





4. Analyze shoppers’ reports 
and make brief. 

5. Compare brief on advertis- 
ing with brief on shoppers to get 
report on conditions as they are 
reflected to the public. 

6. Interview dealers, advertising 
managers and buyers to get their 
opinions on what they think is 
wrong. 

7. Compile all information and 
prepare for recommendations, 
based on: 

(a) Material factor. 
(b)* Trade practice. 
(c) Public opinion. 

8. Meet with small cross-sec 
tion committee to review  pro- 
posed recommendations. 

9. Call a meeting of all dealers 
and present your recommenda- 
tions. 

10. Secure publicity for recom- 
mendations—dealer and consumer. 

11. Shop carefully to see that 
recommendations are carried out. 
12. Develop all possible infor- 
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Within the Year... 
TRAVEL ADVERTISING 


in Harper’s Bazar has more than 


DOUBLED! 


ere 


We'll be glad to send you a portfolio of 
fadts if you're interested 


... with reproductions of travel advertisements 
.. with a complete list of advertisers 
.. With rates 


..and reasons why Harper’s Bazar is an ideal 
medium for the travel advertiser . . . 


IN FACT, with the complete story of Harper’s | 
Bazar from the travel advertiser's point of view 


Harpers Bagar 
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mation by your own investigation 
and with the assistance of con- 
sumer complaints to force decep- 
tive advertisers to give up their 
evil ways. 

13. If the evil methods are con- 
tinued treat by drastic action— 
either prosecution or publicity, 
whichever appears to be most ad- 
visable for a successful and con- 
structive result. 





Neglected Engraving 
Methods That Warrant 
Attention 


eve years’ apprenticeship and 
long, practical experience 
later, give to the journeyman 
photo-engraver a knowledge of 
what his art can accomplish that 
those outside can never know 
fully. Advantage should be taken 
of this knowledge he has ac- 
quired, by consulting him more 
frequently before some problems 
are given him to solve. 

Evidence of this neglect of con- 
sulting the engraver in advance 
is found in how seldom his ad- 
vice is sought as to the possibility 
of varying his methods to obtain 
novel effects. It is customary for 
the advertising man and the print- 
er to have in mind only line en- 
gravings on zinc, halftones on 
copper, combinations of both, and 
the use of Ben Day patterns. A 
few years ago a photo-engraver, 
from the neighboring country of 
Mexico, showed us how we could 
vary the mechanical pattern of 
the present half-tone screen into 
graceful curves. As far as re- 
corded there has not been a single 
inquiry for this novelty. 

Many of us will recall the ar- 
tistic quality given to line illus- 
trations by printing under them, 
from solid tint blocks, light hues 
of ink in yellow, buff, blue, green 
or pink, depending on the subject. 
There are several advantages in 
this tint block practice: It permits 
the use of uncoated stock, pre- 
ferred by many readers. The 
solid yellow ink, for instance, 


covers the fiber of the paper, giv- 
ing the effect of “hot pressing” 
and on this film of ink line en- 
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graving prints admirably. Fur- 
ther: The addition of the tint 
block raises the printed illustra- 
tion from ordinary line printing 
to an effect resembling that of 
an art etching printed on inlaid 
Japan paper. Tint blocks cost 
but little, and made in standard 
sizes for a book or magazine, can 
be used over again for years. And 
yet, these easily produced art et- 
fects are today forgotten or ne- 
glected. 

Then there are duographs: Two 
halftones made at different screen 
angles from the same copy. When 
one of these halftones is printed 
in a tint and the other in strong 
ink, of the same hue, they to- 
gether give a depth and round- 
ness to a portrait, for exatnple, 
that cannot be equaled by any 
other printing method. And still 
this is but seldom used. 

We are entering a period of 
more and greater use of color in 
printing. The photo-engraver has 
kept ahead of this demand by the 
improvements he has made in the 
process of three and four-color 
plate engraving. The reproduction 
of water color and oil paintings, 
pastels, colored objects and even 
portraits from life are now ac- 
complished satisfactorily by the 
photo-engraver. This art is not 
taken advantage of as it might be 
by advertising man, publisher or 
printer. Ben Day effects are 
utilized to some extent, but other 
designs that might be utilized for 
backgrounds or borders, are rare- 
ly even thought of.—Louis Fla- 
der, commissioner, American Pho- 
to-Engravers’ Association, before 
the Graphic Arts Section. 





Advertising Helps 
Railroad Overcome Sea- 
sonal Slumps 


DVERTISING performs one 

of its most valuable economic 
services when it irons out seasonal 
slumps. Irving M. Tuteur, vice- 
president of the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Company, talking before 
the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, told the following 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Intelligent 
Service 


_ intelligent to seek 
to upset plans that are 
already good and smart 
enough to make plans good } 
where they are not, the mer- 


chandising service of the 
Chicago Evening American 
is rendering a real service 
to advertisers and agencies, 
as scores of them gladly 





Daily average net paid circulation for the six 
month period ending March 31, 1925—474,230 
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WE DON’T BITE 
THE COIN TODAY 
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USINESS is selfish and crooked,” shouts a 

street-corner agitator in Madison Square. 

Just back of him, the Metropolitan Tower houses 
a great insurance company, built wholly on the 
faith and confidence of its 19,000,000 American 
men and women customers. 

What inconsistency! Even while the agitator 
shouts and the parlor pinks chatter, 90% of this 
same American business is conducted on credit. 
Credit is nothing more than confidence that a man 


will keep his word. 


This business confidence is 
the foundation of American life 
today. The road by which we 
have reached it has been long 
and up-hill. 

Trade, not so long ago, was 
conducted at fairs. Here were 
set up the tented shops of the 
drapers, the goldsmiths. Here 
were to be found fine linens 
from Egypt, camel’s hair from 
Persia. Around it all was a 
stockade with a guarded entrance! 

The buyer came, felt of the 
article he wished to buy, held 
it in his hands while the seller 
bit the coin to see if it was all 
its face implied. 


ENTURIES passed. The 
buyer learned to buy from 
asample. He said, “Send me 


a dozen like this.” 

He had confidence that the 
dozen would be like the sample. 
The seller, on his part, did not 
say, “Pay me first; I am afraid 


to buy raw materials and pay 
my workmen until I see the 
color of your money.” He said, 
“Pay on delivery.” 

Centuries passed. Confidence 
grew. The buyer no longer 
demanded to see a sample. He 
believed in the salesman’s de- 
scription. And the seller did 
not demand pay on delivery. 
He said, “Take thirty days to 
turn around.” 

Each had confidence in the 
integrity of the other. 


tg goods amounting to 
billions of dollars are bought 
and sold by the printed word. 
Payment is made by a piece of 
paper on a bank, sometimes 
thousands of miles away. 

Who now fears that his milk 
is watered or his sugar sanded? 
You buy a Ford or a Pierce- 
Arrow without questioning the 
soundness of its material or the 
honesty of its seller. You se- 


This advertisement appeared in the New York Tribune, Chic 
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lect color and design, but you 
take on faith steel and leather 
and mechanical skill. The buy- 
er need no longer beware. It’s 
the seller who is held to account. 

Let this confidence be ever 
so slightly disturbed—at once 
it is felt. 

During election periods there 
comes a slow-down. Why? Be- 
cause promises, pledges and 
threats lead business men to 
wonder if they will be able to 
keep their word. They don’t 
know what artificial legislative 
handicaps may be ahead of 
them. 

Demagogues are not the only 
offenders. Often, without 
thinking, business men join 
them. They criticize without 
knowing the facts. The retailer, 
pressed by a customer, blames 
the wholesaler, the wholesaler 
the manufacturer, the manufac- 
turer the railroad, the railroad 
the coal operator, the coal op- 
erator the miner. Everybody 
blames the banker. 


HUS business men them- 
selves help to shake public 


confidence in their own work. 
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American industry has its 
faults, and they deserve criti- 
cism. There are business men 
in it today who are still throw- 
backs to the middle ages, who 
still make it necessary to bite 
the coin. 

They should be stung out of 
the hive.* 

The business man who wants 
to criticize intelligently and yet 
maintain this hard-won confi- 
dence, should know the facts. 

For him Nation’s Business is 
edited. It is a magazine pub- 
lished in Washington by the 
largest business organization in 
the country, and is founded on 
the belief that anything which 
is not for the public good it not 
for the good of business. 

Any executive who does not 
know Nation’s Business and 
who will write Washington, will 
be told how he can inspect this 
magazine without expense. 

One year ago, 139,975 busi- 
ness men were subscribers; 
today there are 176,705. 





* See “Corsairs of Credit” and “Community 
Crook-Catchers” in the March and April 
numbers. 
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story of how a railroad used 
paid space for this purpose. Mr. 
Tuteur referred to the North 
Shore Electric Line and said: 
“This line operates between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. It found 
that its passenger business was 
up in the summer and down in 
the winter. The line was being 
used largely for summer vacation 


travel. Passenger traffic was es- 
pecially large during summer 
week-ends. 


“The company started a syste- 
matic advertising campaign to at- 
tract the commercial traveler and 
others traveling throughout the 
year. Of course the campaign in- 
volved much more than advertis- 
ing as any successful campaign 
must do. It began with funda- 
mentals—improving the road bed, 
adding new and better equipment, 
adjusting and speeding up sched- 
ules. 

“But after this was done, then 
advertising was employed to car- 
ry the message of this new ser- 
vice to those who the road felt 
were potential customers. Today 
the daily passenger revenues on 
the North Shore Line scarcely 
vary throughout the year. It is 
the same in January as in June 
—in August as in November.” 





Legislation to Permit 
Community Advertising 





ERY recently we were advised 
that Wisconsin had adopted a 
Home Rule Enabling Act so that 


cities in Wisconsin have very 
broad powers to determine their 
local affairs. This being true, 


Milwaukee is making investiga- 
tion as to the feasibility of organ- 
izing along similar lines as have 
been worked out for the last five 
years in St. Louis by which the 
municipality has appropriated $25,- 
000 to $35,000 annually, the same 
amount to be raised by the busi- 
ness interests through the adver- 
tising club of the chamber of 
commerce, creating a fund of 
$50,000 to $70,000 annually for the 
purpose of advertising St. Louis, 
which will be more fully covered 
2 Walter Weisenburger’s ad- 
Tess, 
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An inquiry comes from the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce 
asking if we have any printed di- 
gest of legal restrictions imposed 
upon communities regarding fi- 
nancial assistance they may desire 
to give toward community adver- 
tising projects. This is only one 
of the many illustrations showing 
the interest on this subject. My 
information is not at all complete 
so there may be many other States 
that are swinging into line. I 
know that quite a number have 
the matter under consideration 
and are planning to have Enab- 
ling Acts passed authorizing ex- 
penditure by the State or author- 
izing municipalities in their said 
States to use money raised for 
taxes for advertising purposes.— 


Charles F. Hatfield, president, 
Community Advertising Depart- 


ment. 





Banks Can Improve 
“New Business” Plans 


AM afraid that the new busi- 

ness activities in many a bank 
are conducted on too much of a 
hit-or-miss basis. Someone on the 
staff sees an article in the paper 
or from some other source gets 
a lead and writes a letter solicit- 
ing business. Possibly two or three 
officers have done the same thing, 
and the effect rather than draw- 
ing business leaves the impression 
of loose methods. Then the letter 
goes to the file and is not followed 
up; the matter is forgotten, the 
officers content with having tried 
to get the business. Much cam- 
paigning for new business lacks 
persistency. Letters are good but 
they will seldom do the work 
alone. They should be forerun- 
ners for calls by officers or direc- 
tors where business of any conse- 
quence is sought. 

he office routine of a new 
business department is therefore 
very important. No _ prospect 
should be solicited without refer- 
ence to the new business files to 
see if another officer is working 
on the subject. Careful files should 
be kept including all credit infor- 
mation secured in connection with 
the effort to get the business and 
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tickler cards kept to remind the 
soliciting officer or officers of fur- 
ther effort. When an account is 
once on the books the file should 
be passed to the credit department 
and the tickler card to a “Good 
Will” file that the account may 
not be shelved and forgotten as 
soon as it is opened. 

And this brings us to the ques- 
tion of the central file. 

To my mind a carefully kept 
central information file is all im- 
portant to the functioning of the 
new business department, both 
from the standpoint of classifica- 
tion and credit information. If 
funds will permit, a file on pros- 
pects is excellent, but surely a file 
on present customers should be 
maintained. It should carry all 
information as to the services of 
the bank used by each customer 
and should be brought into con- 
stant play in selling all of the 
bank’s services to customers now 
using only a limited number of 
such services. 

The difficult problem in this 
connection is to obtain from the 
officers of the bank and others 
who come into contact with the 
public the interest and co-opera- 
tion necessary to place and keep 
in the file the information neces- 
sary to its successful operation.— 

J. Bernard, cashier, Second 
National Bank, Houston, before 
Financial Advertisers Association. 





How to Spread Buying 
Power 





UR leaders in industry and 

commerce, and here and there 
in politics, have come to see that 
a quantity production nation can- 
not get very far unless it con- 
tinues increasingly to be a quan- 
tity consuming nation. A quantity 
consuming nation is impossible 
without an increasing broad dis- 
tribution of wealth, or buying 
power among all the people. And 
this wide distribution of buying 
power is impossible unless there 
is an increasing power of produc- 
tion on the part of the individual. 
This productive power on the part 
of the individual is made possible 
by the application of power in 
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the form of steam and electricity 
to the processes of industry and 
transportation, by improvement in 
machinery, by increase of invested 
capital, by growing skill in man- 
agement, and above all, by a 
growing spirit of co-operation, 
understanding, enthusiasm and 
hope in the minds of the workers 
themselves, as they find it possi- 
ble to achieve not only a_ bare 
subsistence but a _ surplus ex- 
pressed in ownership in the in- 
dustries for which they work and 
in which they work. 

Three great outstanding move- 
ments today looking to a more 
complete participation of all the 
people in the economic resources 
of the world, so far as America 
is concerned, are: (1) The de- 
velopment of the representation 
system in the larger industries. 
(2) The rapidly increasing num- 
bers of people of all classes who 
by thrift and wise investment are 
acquiring ownership in public 
utilities, industries, railroads, 
banks and other forms of eco- 
nomic service. (3) The growing 
movement for co-operative mar- 
keting among farmers which has 
as its objective the bringing of 
agriculture ag an economic un- 
derstanding to the level now oc- 
cupied by manufacturing indus- 
tries—Congressman Charles E. 
Eaton, before a general meeting of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


The Annual 
Value of a Customer to 
a Retailer 








pe URES on the value per year 
of a customer to various types 
of retail stores were given by 
Thomas K. Kelly, president of the 
T. K. Kelly Sales System, and 
president of three banks in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, in an ad- 
dress before the meeting of news- 
paper executives at the Houston 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. Mr. 
Kelly said: 

“A short time ago I happened 
to come across a table that pur- 
ports to give the value of the cus- 
tomer in terms of gross sales to 
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The Greatest Circulation 
In Michigan Is Home 
Delivered 


The field covered by The Detroit News has long 
been considered an ideal testing ground for national 
advertisers. One reason lies in the prosperity of De- 
troit and its consequent responsiveness. Another and 
equally strong reason is the ability of The News to 
cover practically every home in Detroit and vicinity. 


Covering the homes in The Detroit News sense 
means regular day in and day out reading of the paper 
in the homes. 


Because of this thorough and consistent reader at- 
tention The News has a steadiness of circulation 
which makes it unnecessary to separate its Saturday 
figures from its other week day averages. 


A. B. C. reports which separate Saturday figures 
indicate the existence of transient street sale circula- 
tion—not the home kind. Such separation never ap- 
pears in a Detroit News report to the A. B. C. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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him or to her over ‘a period of 
one year, and that table is as fol- 
lows: 

“A customer over a year’s time 
is worth in gross business to the 
clothing store $85; to the depart- 
ment store a customer is worth 
$362; to the cloak and suit store, 
$236; to the shoe store, from $35 
to $68; to the jewelry store, $42; 
to the furniture store, $87; and to 
the music stores, $30 to $56.” 





Imagination in Church 
Advertising 





LTHOUGH one of the inef- 
ficient and wasteful features 
of church advertising today is the 
large amount of poor copy and 
weak, ineffective layouts, neverthe- 
less there are some outstanding 
examples of beautiful and con- 
vincing direct-mail advertising in 
the church field. 

I have particularly in mind 
right now a_ business brochure 
gotten out for The Church of the 
Master in Cleveland. It is a beau- 
tiful thing. Moreover, it has im- 
agination—a rare quality in much 
of the church advertising of to- 
day. 

That is particularly true of the 
cover design. Instead of the usual 
trite and commonplace design on 
a church booklet, there is a very 
artistic line drawing of the facade 
on the church. The technique of 
this drawing is done in the impres- 
sionistic style of broad, bold 
strokes, with smashing masses of 
blue color. The whole thing is sur- 
prisingly effective. 

Another touch of imagination 
on this cover, is the fact that it 
does not mention the name of the 
church at all! Can you imagine 
that? I have an idea that the 
man who did it may have had a 
rather bad quarter of an hour 
with the church board. Probably 
the first thing they said to him 
was: “Young man, you have for- 
gotten to put the name of our 
church on this cover.” Then the 
advertising writer had to patiently 
explain to them that it was left 
off purposely, and had to sell 
them the idea of leaving it off. 
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The only lettering on the cover 
at all is the alluring caption: “Too 
Important to Pass By,” which ap- 
pears right under the color illus- 
tration of the church. 

The inside pages of the book- 
let are in only one color (black) 
but they present, in a very practi- 
cal and convincing way, the vari- 
ous activities of the church among 
the adults, the young people and 
the children. These phases of the 
life of the church are well illus- 
trated by a number of halftones 
from photographs. The whole 
thing makes an ideal piece of 
printed matter for distribution 
among the unchurched people of 
that community, to “sell” them on 
what The Church of The Master 
has to offer them, in both a social 
and spiritual way.—William N. 
Bayless, president, The Tiffany- 
Bayless Company, Cleveland, be- 
fore the Direct-Mail Depart- 
mental. 





Advertising’s Duty to 
Agriculture 





NE of the greatest services 
which advertising men can 
render not merely or chiefly to 
agriculture, but to advertising it- 
self, and to the Nation as a whole, 
is in doing everything possible to 
promote and maintain agricultural 
prosperity. Fortunately, agricul- 
ture is now on the upgrade. The 
relative purchasing power of farm 
products in terms of non-agri- 
cultural commodities has increased 
from less than 70 per cent in 1920 
to slightly above 90 per cent. The 
surpluses of certain major prod- 
ucts which especially depressed 
prices for three years have finally 
been worked off. Producers enter 
this season unhandicapped by un- 
due carry-over of crops or animals 
except cattle — and cattle have 
probably turned the low point in 
prices. From the crop standpoint, 
this is an early and favorable 
spring, and there have been some- 
what greater expenditures by 
farmers for machinery, fertilizer, 
and supplies. 
We must unite in endeavoring 
so to stabilize agriculture that a 
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A Bank Puts Another Problem 
Up to Advertising 

In the opinion of the American 
Exchange National Bank the question 
of scientific distribution and retail mer- 
chandising is being attacked from two 
widely different points. On one side the 
chain store merchant is turning manu- 
facturer and on the other the manufac- 
turer is turning merchant. 

It is evident that the chain store is 
making rapid progress in the race for 
control of the business of distribution. 
However, this development has not been 
entirely upon the initiative of those who 
primarily were merchants. In such fields 
as drugs and tobacco it has come about 
through the entry of the manufacturer 
and producer to the field of merchandising. 

However, in packaged and canned 
goods, sold through the grocery trade, 
the merchant seems to have taken the 
initiative. In these fields he seems to 
have an unshakable advantage and be- 
cause of the increasing tendency towards 
production, by the merchant, of the 
goods he sells, it is in this field that the 
problem of survival will be difficult for 
the outside manufacturer unless he elects 
to go directly into the merchandising field 
and handle many things that he does not 
and cannot produce as a manufacturer. 

“The only other hope of the manufac- 
turer whose goods do not move in 
quantities sufficient to warrant the es- 
tablishment of his own retail store seems 
to rest upon the pulling power of ad- 
vertising. 

The advertising method of forcing 
merchants to handle goods has so far 
been successful, and many manufacturers 
rely upon it exclusively. But the chain 
store merchant who has branched out 
into manufacturing is making progress 
with his patient offering of ‘something 
just as good or better—our own manu- 
facture.’ He nevertheless faces the 
sentimental objection that he is limiting 
the choice of his customers and_ the 
power of the printed word is still a 
potent antagonist of the persuasive 
tongue. Always there is a suspicion 
that the merchant pushes the goods he 
recommends because he makes more out 
of them and the consumer is still in- 
clined to stick to the thing that he knows 
—the thing that he has been told about 
through advertisements, has tried and 
found satisfactory.” 





A Comparison of Some of Our 


Annual Expenditures 

Of the 24,350,000 families in the 
United States, it is estimated that only 
45.6 per cent or 11,000,000 own their 
own homes. It would seem that this 
percentage could be bettered a little bit 
when we realize that our total national 
wealth is now about $320,000,000,000 or 
close to $3,000 per capita. 

From a study of the following figures 
it appears though that the American 
public is inclined to spend more money 
for its luxuries than it does for some 
of the more essential commodities and 
services. 

The average family for instance now 
spends about $86.69 per year for tobacco 
—but only $15.00 for furniture. It 
spends about $30.80 per year for per- 
fumes and cosmetics, and slightly over 
$1.00 a year for dentifrices. On theatre 
tickets, club dues, etc., the average 
family spends yearly $32.85; for books 
about $4.95. For patent medicines about 
$9.45; but for health service about 
torty-nine cents. 

Other statistics given by the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that the average 
family expends about $293.82 a year for 
rent, $94.00 a year for new automobiles, 
$82.45 for house furnishings and furni- 
ture combined, $100.78 for fuel and light, 
$231.40 for clothing and nearly $300.00 
tor miscellaneous services. 


Business Conditions as Seen 


by the Harvard Service 

The Harvard Economic Service says 
that business policies for the present re- 
main extremely conservative, with 
credit demands moderate, and, despite 
the continued downward movement of 
some commodity prices, the signs of 
strain are lacking. Manufacturers are, 
in general, restricting production to 
meet incoming orders and buying re- 
mains on a more or less _hand-to- 
mouth basis. Current transactions are, 
however, large in the aggregate. Im- 
proved demand is already being felt in 
the agricultural sections and building is 
going on in volume. 

The recent decline in money rates is 
a healthy response to the readjustment 
in progress, and continuance of easy 
money promises stabilization in the 
business situation. 
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TRENDS AND 


Analysis of Chain Store Growth 
Over Twelve-Year Period 


The tremendous scope of chain store 
activity can be seen from the figures on 
their growth in sales volume over the 
last twelve years. According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, sales by seven 
of the leading systems for the first 
two months of the year were 15.3 per 
cent greater than during the correspond- 
ing months of 1924. 

These 1925 records are merely an- 
other advance forward in the unbroken 
progress shown by retail chain store 
systems over the past twelve years. Each 
year has witnessed an advance in sales 
volume regardless of the direction in 
which business in general has gone. 

The growth of cities, since the war, 
is estimated to be at the rate of 2 per 
cent annually, while the average annual 
growth of production and trade is about 
3% per cent. Retail trade is said to 
grow at an annual rate of about 3 per 
cent. Contrasted against this, the 
annual average growth in chain store 
sales since 1913 is estimated to be over 
12 per cent. Eleven chains in 1924 
did a total business of $549,599,109. 


14% Gain in Ocean Tourists 


for First Quarter 

During the first four months of 1925 
Trans-Atlantic passenger traffic increased 
from 149,000, the record for 1924, to 
170,000. Every class of passenger 
traffic has shown an increase in both 
directions with the exception of third 
class from the United States to Europe. 

Travelers from Europe to the United 
States advanced from 80,000 to 97,000. 
Travelers from the United States to 
Europe advanced from 68,000 to 73,000, 
a gain of 5,000 for the period. While 
this indicates a healthy expansion in 
their business, the steamship lines are 
expecting even a_ greater increase in 
tourist travel during the summer sea- 
son, particularly in third class student 


tours 


Steel Industry Shows Some 


Improvement 

The buying of steel products has 
shown considerable improvement in the 
last few weeks with this increased de- 
mand embracing practically the whole 
group of steel products and not, as has 
been the case, confined to a few lines. 
While most of the orders are at present 
small and for immediate shipment, buy- 
ers have shown more interest in future 
needs, which producers consider as an 
indication that stocks in consumer’s 
hands are low. In some districts, evi- 
dence of more stability in prices was 
noted. Iron interests are confident that 
the market has seen its worst for the 
time being and that the trend is now 
on the up grade. 
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Men’s Shoe Consumption 
Shows Per Capita Decrease 


In 1914 production of men’s shoes 
totalled 98,000,000 pairs. In 1924, out 
put fell off to 84,662,857 pairs. Con- 
sidering that our population has expanded 
approximately 24,000,000 over the same 
period, these figures would indicate that 
men are apparently wearing their shoes 
longer than they used to. The output 
of women’s shoes in 1914 was 80,916,000 
pairs, whereas last year it rose to 104,- 
135,000 pairs and even this figure repre- 
sented a drop of five and one-half million 
pairs as compared with 1923. 

Manufacturers and distributors alike 
agree that men now are buying fewer 
shoes each year than formerly, whereas 
women apparently are buying nearly 
twice as many as in former years. Sev- 
eral theories are advanced, among them 
that the use of the automobile is lessen- 
ing the amount of walking that men do. 
Formerly, dealers state, it was customary 
for men to wear low shoes in summer 
and high shoes in winter. Now the 
custom has become almost universal to 
wear the same type of shoe the year 
’round but to vary the weight of the 
stocking with the season. 

Styles have played an important part 
in women’s shoe production. With 
fashions changing rapidly and with the 
kind of shoe most desired, usually of a 
fragile type and not adapted to long 
wear, it is natural that consumption in 
this field should increase. It is pointed 
out though that while the trend of style 
has resulted in a larger turnover and 
an increase in pair sales, it has also 
resulted in more bargain basement sales 
by retailers, cut prices and_ shorter 
profits. Retailers too have become hesi- 
tant to stock very heavily on fancy 
shoes, the length of demand for which 
they cannot properly gauge. 


Sales Possibilities of Motor 


Fuels and Lubricants 

According to Motor Age, there is a 
potential sales volume on motor fuel and 
lubricating oils of practically $100 a 
year for every automobile operated. The 
following table shows the amount of 
gasoline and lubricating oils consumed 
for the last five years, in gallons. These 
figures do not include the sale of greases 


Gasoline Lubricating Oils 
1920.... 4,031,459,730 198,169,334 
1921.... 4,296,851,921 211,401,344 
Co Se 5,105,246,783 215,369,272 
1923.... 6,352,463,102 246,645,952 
1924.... 7,372,508,166 272,146, 00€ 


Their computation shows that the ap- 
proximate consumption of gasoline per 
motor vehicle in 1924 was 420 gallons 
and of lubricating oils per vehicle for 
the same year 15.3 gallons. The total 
retail value of gasoline consumed in 
1924 per car is estimated at $74.97 and 
of lubricating oils $14.46. 
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TRENDS AND 


Department Store Sales of 
Leading Commodities 


On the whole department store trade 
has a better during the early part 
of 1925 than in 1924, though in some 
lines sales have shown a decided de- 
crease. During the first three months 
of the year department store trade aver- 
aged a little more than 10 per cent 
above 1919, whereas last year the aver- 
age for the first three months of the 
year was a little less than 9 per cent 
above 1919, 

The following table shows the stand- 
ing of sales of principal commodities for 
1925 as compared with 1924: 


Silke and Vebvets.....ccccccscscs +25% 
Girl’s C ee +23% 
Women’s Coats and Suits........ +19% 
Woolen Dress Goods ...... - 

ES ee ae 
Os eine ay 6 ois Soka Ee 


Women’s Skirts ............... 
RES er Pema eam 
UNI Sala ead cule aot 
Silverware and Jewelry 
PUN SPURTE 6. <6 <scincccscces 





Average Cost of Motor Cars 
Decreases 29 Per Cent 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that the average 
price of a motor car today is $825. 
On this basis the average cost of an 
automobile has decreased 29 per cent 
since 1913. Over this same period the 
average cost of living has increased 
67 per cent. 
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INDICATION § 


Activity Indicated in Farm 
Implement Buying 
Reports supplied by about 200 manufac- 
turers of farm equipment scattered over 
the United States show that the farmer is 
buying implements more freely right now 
than in some years past. Farmers not 
only appear to have the means to buy but 
seem to realize that they can get back to 
bigger profits by saving labor and cutting 
down farm overhead by business methods. 
Tractor -demand seems to be leading all 
implements but thresher sales are already 
much better than they have been in the 
past four years. One Iowa firm says 
that this year’g sales have been ahead of 
the whole year of 1924 and reports that 
their factory has been unable to catch up 

on orders since October. er. 


Trend of Road Building 
for 1925 . 


The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads states that 24,000 miles of high- 
— are scheduled for construction during 
1925 by various State Highway Depart- 
ments. It is estimated that the United 
States will spend this year slightly over 
$1,000,000,000 on its roads for main- 
tenance and new construction. State 
Roads Departments will spend about 
$405,000,000 for construction and $135, 
000,000 for maintenance. County ex- 
penditures will total about $463,000,000. 

The trend of road building is of con- 
siderable importance to the business world 
as motor truck transportation has made 
their use and their condition of vital im- 
portance to almost all lines of business. 





Canned Milk Production Shows Increase That Can Be Credited 
to Advertising 


Below are some recent figures on the production of canned milk. This is an industry 
that has shown tremendous strides in recent years and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that to advertising was entrusted the major burden of breaking down prejudice 
against the use of canned milk and increasing its general consumption. 


Condensed Milk 1923 1921 Percent of Gain 
Pounds EE a ee eer 412,414,651 345,648,401 19.3 
EE ere ee $45,235,868 $39,274,129 15.2 

Evaporated Milk 
Pounds Smee atace ae bw whew ea eee 1,382,253,843 1,412,892,086 —2.2 
ME staeccuisiecuuesekheee $119,466,358 $119,616,388 — .1 

Powdered Milk 
Pounds icaaiapliia ed Aactesestaek peak Genie ageitahil 123,025,297 60,985,251 101.7 
WEE. suceticucuawesedadauaes $12,804,820 $8,130,242 57.5 





—— The right Product 

Markets and Competition 

Sales Methods 

and then Advertising 
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repetition of the experience of the 
last five years will be highly im- 
probable. We cannot have a 
stable, permanent, dependable 
market for manufactured products 
unless we have a stable, depend- 
able, permanent agriculture. 
Advertising men have an oppor- 
tunity to aid in molding and di- 
recting a public sentiment that 
shall recognize the importance of 
farming to every branch of in- 
dustry and commerce in this 
country. They can aid in develop- 
ing a public determination to aid 
in every sound project for making 
agriculture more stable and rural 
life more stimulating ,and happy. 
For the problems of agriculture 
and the farmer, like the problems 
of every other industry and every 
other group, are not capable of 
solution exclusively by the persons 
belonging to the group. They 
demand the thoughtful interest and 
attention of everyone. — R. W. 
Dunlap, assistant secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Retailer’s Most 
Important Function 








T> retailers and wholesalers of 
the country are as much the 
sales force of a manufacturer as the 
men who travel out of the home 
office. The merchandise, if it 
moves at all, must move through 
these channels, and whether it en- 
counters resistance or the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the dis- 
tributors, depends upon the manu- 
facturer’s attitude. 

When people ask me what should 
be the place of the retail business 
paper in a national campaign, I 
respond that it should be precisely 
of the same importance in adver- 
tising as the retailer is in merchan- 
dising. One should be proportion- 
al to the other. 

Do you not realize that a re- 
tailer cannot carry all lines of 
goods? He cannot even carry all 
lines of advertised goods, and by 
that I mean the goods advertised 
to the private consumer. 

This compels the retailer to ex- 
ercise his discretion as to what he 
will stock, and this let me assert, 
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is the biggest and most important 
of all retailing functions. You 
think of the retailer as a man from 
whom you buy goods, whereas his 
big job is to select the goods he 
can sell to you. His work of 
selection transcends in importance 
all his other functions, and in this 
work his guide and advisor is his 
retail business paper. 

_ The successful merchant has no 
time even to see all of the travel- 
ing salesmen who call, and in the 
waste of the time of these men is 
one of the costs of distribution that 
could be lowered. The salesmen 
that he does see are, nine times 
out of ten, men representing lines 
with which the dealer is familiar 
through advertising in his trade 
paper. 

The retailer is the purchasing 
agent for a thousand, five thou- 
sand or ten thousand families. He 
has achieved that responsibility, 
not because he has said “yes” to 
everyone who wanted him to sell 
their goods, but because he has 
demonstrated that he knows how 
to interpret the wants of his 
clientele, to give them what they 
want when they want it, at a price 
they can afford to pay.—Jesse H. 
Neal, secretary-treasurer, the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, before the National In- 


dustrial Advertisers Association 
and the Associated Business 
Papers. 





Indiana Papers Appoint 
Carpenter and Company 


The Valparaiso, Ind., Vidette, and 
the Jeffersonville, Ind., Bulletin, have 
appointed Carpenter and Company, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, as their adver- 
tising representatives. 

\ 





Joins Keilson & Waxelbaum 


Jacob I. Friedman has joined Keilson 
& Waxelbaum, Inc., publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, as chief of the copy 
department. For the last eighteen years 
he has been with the New York Jewish 
Daily News of which he was city editor. 


Appoint S. C. Beckwith 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 





publishers’ representative, has been 
appointed national advertising repre- 
sentative of the Philadelphia Daily 


News, and the New Kensington, Pa., 
Daily Dispatch. 















































Advertising Leaders 


Use All-Fiction 


P to 1918 there was awaiting 

development an advertising 
field of unimagined possibilities. 
It had scarcely been touched. 
Now and then some advertising 
pioneer had stumbled into it and, 
once there, remained to reap a 
harvest. But for the most part it 
was neglected by the bulk of those 
advertisers whose names stand for 
all that is best in the profession. 
Seven years ago an aggressive 
campaign was undertaken to call 
to the attention of the advertising 
world the existence of this new 
and valuable market. For the 
first time the ten magazines (now 
there are sixteen) composing the 
All-Fiction Field came together as 
an economic group, offering the 
advertiser the outstanding advan- 
tages of collective buying. 
On the opposite page are listed 
some of the advertising leaders 
who have found the magazines 
composing the All-Fiction Field a 
source of assured, substantial and 
continuous profit. 


All-Fiction Fiela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 




































































Remarkable Recep- 
tion of All-Fiction 


American Chicle Co. 
American Tobacco 
Ansco Photo Products 
Baer & Wilde 
Bauer & Black 
Boston Garters 
Boyce-ite 
John I. Brown & Sons 
Brunswick-Balke Col- 
lender 
Bunte Brothers 
Cheney Bros. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Colgate & Co. 
Corona Typewriter 
Douglas Shoe Co. 
Durham-Duplex Razor 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Eveready Flashlights 
Fairy Soap 
Fleischmann Yeast 
Ford Motor Co. 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
General Electric Co. 
Mary T. Goldman 
Goodrich Tires 
Gray Motors 
Gude’s Pepto Mangan 
Hanes Knitting Co. 
Hupmobile 
A. S. Hinds Co. 
Hewes & Potter 
Ingersoll Watches 
Int. Corres. Schools 
Ivory Garters 


Ivory Soap 
Liggett & Meyer Tob. 
Co 


Liquid Veneer 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
P. Lorillard Co. 
Mennen Co. 
Multibestos Co. 

New England Conser- 
vatory of Music 
Nujol (S.O.Co., N. J.) 

Owen's Bottle 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud 
Parker Pen Co. 
Pettijohn 

Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Prudential Ins. Co. 
Quaker Oats 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Shaw Stocking Co. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Sloan's Liniment 
Stewart-Hartshorn Co. 
Topkis Underwear 
United Drug Co. 
United Fruit Co. 

G. Washington Coffee 
L. E. Waterman & Co. 
Western Co. 
Whiting-Adams 
Willys-Overland 

Van Ess Laboratories 


All-Fiction Fela 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
































What the Reader Pays 


Last month the readers of the 
All-Fiction Field paid $1,234,770 


to read these magazines. 


Last month the readers of Hearst's 
International and Cosmopolitan paid 


$560,000 to read that magazine. 

















The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 
















Adventure 
Ainslee’s 
Argosy-Allstory 
Complete Story 
Detective Story 
Everybody’s 
Flynn’s 
Love Story 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 











PUBLISHED BY 


The Frank A. MunseyCompany Street & Smith Corporation 
MEMBERS A BC 





Munsey 
Sea Stories 
Short Stories 
Sport Story 
The Frontier 
The Popular 
Top-Notch 
Western Story 























The Ridgway Company 























$3,400 a Page 


All-Fiction field 


Circulation 2,575,000 
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Consider the Newspaper Publisher 
as a Manufacturer 


And Then Visualize His Need of Advertising to Sell His Product 


By Andrew L. Carmical 


Director of Promotion and Publicity, Chicago Evening American 


DVERTISING is the life 

blood of a newspaper property. 
It meets the pay-roll; it buys paper 
and ink; it hires brilliant editors 
and star reporters. It is the very 
foundation of financial stability. 
Yet it must be admitted in all 
seriousness that there are not only 
a few, but a great many news- 
papers, that absolutely refuse to 
take their own medicine. They 
are like the present-day manufac- 
turers of “moonshine”—they sell 
it to the suckers but won’t drink a 
drop of it themselves. 

Newspaper men look with scorn 
upon the merchant or manufac- 
turer who refuses to advertise, 
who says: “I’ve been here for 
years. Everybody knows where I 
am located and what I sell. I 
don’t need to advertise.” They say, 
and rightfully so, that in this day 
of keen competition, no business 
man can afford to lay aside any 
of the weapons that are at his dis- 
posal for the promotion of his 
enterprise. Yet these same news- 
papers expect their salesmen to go 
out and sell unlimited quantities of 
space but refuse to listen to sug- 
gestions that they themselves ad- 
vertise or promote the property. 

Perhaps this condition exists be- 
cause there are certain traditions 
and ideals in regard to news- 
papers. Some publishers seem to 
think that a newspaper is too 
sacred a thing, too big a thing, to 
be advertised or promoted. So far 
as that goes there isn’t anything 
more sacred in the world than the 
church—it represents and stands 
for all that is worth while in life 
—yet they still ring the bell in the 
steeple every Sunday morning to 
advertise that church will be held 





From an address made before a meet- 
ing of the ssociation of Newspaper 


Advertising Executives at the Houston 
Convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 





as usual and to promote atten- 
dance. 

Of course we have ideals in the 
newspaper business and we also 
have traditions—glorious ones— 
but you can’t take traditions to a 
bank and borrow money on them 
and you can’t meet a payroll with 
ideals no matter how lofty they 


may be. 

While there is still—and always 
will be—a certain atmosphere of 
romance about a newspaper office, 
the fact remains that a newspaper 
is a manufacturing plant produc- 
ing a commodity sold at retail and 
which people buy and advertisers 
use just the same as the house- 
wife buys a certain brand of coffee 
or you buy a certain make of shoe. 
This being the case it is certainly 
logical to assume that a newspaper, 
dependent upon the public for its 
existence, can profitably use pro- 
motion and publicity in all of the 
phases of its business. 


WHERE PROMOTION 


There is not a newspaper in 
America, regardless of what its 
circulation may be, regardless of 
what its advertising lineage may 
be, regardless of the position it 
holds in its community, that can 
afford to rest upon its laurels. 
Reading habits change, space buy- 
ing habits can be altered through 
the logical presentation of facts 
and figures, and it is here that pro- 
motion enters the picture as an 
indispensable, vital factor. It not 
only opens the way for the sales- 
man and supports him in his ef- 
fort to secure business, but the 
right kind of promotion can secure 
business of its own accord. 

I shall confine what follows to 
the relation of promotion to dis- 
play advertising, although the pro- 
motion of circulation is of almost 
equal importance and while pro- 
motion often stands between the 
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success or failure of a classified 
department. 
There are two kinds 6f ad- 
vertising promotion—general and 
specific. Under the heading of 
general promotion should come in- 
stitutional advertising—advertising 
designed to create prestige and 
to surround the property with an 
atmosphere of progress and 
stability. At the same time sell- 
ing copy can effectively be in- 
jected into an institutional adver- 
tisement without affecting the 
value of it. You have probably 
noticed the fact that the most alert 
newspapers, the newspapers that are 
recognized in our field as being 
leaders, are those that stress the 
importance of keeping before the 
advertiser with institutional copy. 
Now there are, of course, no 
set rules regarding the kind or 
character of institutional copy to 
be run. Every newspaper has its 
particular assets and can draw 
upon them to advantage. I would 
like at this point, however, to 
offer the thought, without any 
desire to criticize, that it is not 
absolutely necessary to mention 
circulation figures or lineage scores 
in every piece of copy that is pre- 
pared. Advertising space buyers 
could not remember all these 
figures even if they were inclined 
to do so and effective arguments 
can be developed without refer- 
ring at all to the amount of 
lineage carried in this or that 
month. I believe that in the final 
analysis the most effective adver- 
tisement, whether it be about a 
newspaper or an automobile. is that 
which gets over some individual 
fact or feature—something that 
the other fellow can’t say about 
his product. This can be done if 
you will keep in close touch with 
what your newspaper is doing, if 
you will analyze your market and 
find out what results you are ob- 
ta‘ning for your advertisers. 
During the last five years the 
newspaper I represent, the Chicago 
Evening American, has used more 
than a half million lines in the 
two morning papers in Chicago. 
We purchased this vast amount of 


space just as Marshall Field & 
Company or Dodge Brothers pur- 
chase it; lo make more moncy. 
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We have used the morning 
papers of Chicago to sell the 
Evening American to readers and 
advertisers. It was the most eco- 
nomical manner we could employ 
because the other evening paper 
would not accept our copy and in 
using our own columns we reached 
only a certain percentage of pros- 
pective readers and prospective ad- 
vertisers. 

In addition we have used liberal 
space in New York City news- 
papers, in St. Louis, in Cleveland. 
in Boston, Philadelphia and other 
large centres of population. 

We are also consistent users of 
the leading trade papers. This is 
a safe, sure route to follow pro- 
vided you buy space intelligently. 
There are certain trade papers in 
our field that we can use and rest 
assured of getting value for every 
dollar spent. There are others that 
have no justification whatever for 
existence other than that they will 
give you a free write-up if you 
will sign a contract for a certain 
number of pages. Look out for 
the salesman who makes you this 
kind of a proposition. It means 
that he hasn’t much circulation, 
and that the circulation he does 
have will not stand up under close 
analysis. A newspaper buying 
space for the purpose of promo 
tion should exercise the same care 
that a space buyer uses in selecting 
mediums for an advertiser. The 
fundamental principle is the same 
in either case—buy circulation that 
will give you maximum coverage 
in the field you want to reach. 


USE OF DIRECT MAIL 


Now a word about reaching the 
national advertiser with direct-by- 
mail. This ,is a highly effective 
medium when properly utilized but 
remember that every advertising 
manager and every advertising 
agency is flooded with promotional 
literature. This ranges all the way 
from poorly printed broadsides to 
elaborately prepared booklets. If 
you use direct-by-mail it is es- 
sential that you dress it up. You 
wouldn’t send out a salesman with 
soiled linen and dirty finger nails. 
Since direct-by-mail is nothing 
more or less than your personal 
representative, don’t let it 
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It Can’t Be Done! 


HE GRAVURE ADVERTISER who 

tries to cover the Greater New York 
market without the use of THE WORLD 
GRAVURE is attempting the impossible. 


With more New York City circulation than 
its two Sunday competitors combined, THE 
WORLD GRAVURE is absolutely indispen- 
sable where complete coverage is essential 
to the success of a campaign. 


Add to this the beautiful color-effects 
possible in TINTO-GRAVURE, and you have 
a medium that fulfils every requirement of 
effective gravure advertising. The process 
is exclusive with THE WORLD. 
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MALLERs BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Motors BuILpvING 
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unless you are sure that it will 
create a favorable impression. If 
you have something to talk about 
and decide to getvit over through 
a broadside or a booklet, spend 
enough money to give that piece 
of literature an opportunity to be 
read and appreciated. 

Sales letters may also be used 
but it would prove advantageous 
to make them short and above all 
to make certain that there is some 
justification for writing the letter. 
You wouldn’t send a_ salesman 
into a busy man’s office simply to 
say “peek-a-boo” and then exit. 
Don’t send out a sales letter to a 
busy executive unless that letter 
contains information of interest 
to the advertiser and which he can 
use advantageously in connection 
with buying space in your com- 
munity. 

Now just a ‘word about the 
preparation of newspaper promo- 
tion and publicity. Remember that 
the most brilliant editor in the 
world may be an absolute “fizzle” 
when it comes to writing copy for 
and about his own publication. 
The same applies to a star re- 
porter. Asa result of this it often 
happens that there is no one on 
the paper who is really competent 
to write and place advertising for 
it. Space is purchased in hit or 
miss fashion and the copy is 
written by everybody from the 
publisher to the office boy. 

One thing is certain in regard to 
the preparation of copy promoting 
a newspaper. A newspaper pri- 
marily deals in ideas. It is sup- 
posed to be a live wide-awake 
thing—an agency for others—a 
thing that is aware of all that goes 
on in the world and tells other 
people about it. It is supposed to 
sort out the things that have real 
news value as against those that 
haven’t. In other words, it is an 
idea proposition purely and simply 
aS against a common, ordinary 
merchandise distributor. It is ab- 
solutely important, therefore, that 
newspaper promotion should be 
more highly humanized and 
dramatized than copy designed to 
sell frocks or frying pans. 

If you can possibly do so, hire 
a man who is qualified to handle 
promotion and hold him 


your 
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alone strictly responsible for the 
advertising of your property. Get 
a man who knows something about 
the editorial side of the business 
so he will know how to promote 
a news feature; get a man who 
combines with that a knowledge 
of advertising and merchandising. 
But above all else, get a man who 
believes in advertising and who 
believes that newspaper advertis- 
ing is the greatest sales force of 
modern business. Give him an ap- 
propriation to work with and fire 
him if he doesn’t spend every cent 
of it. Any man can sit back and 
save a part of his appropriation, 
but it takes a good man to spend 
every cent of it—and spend it ad- 
vantageously, 


Will Hammell, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 


Will Hammell, for the last six years 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., as art di- 
rector and visualizer, has formed his 
own business at New York under the 
name of Will Hammell, Inc., which 
will plan and execute advertising illus- 
trations and offer an idea and copy 
service. 

Associated with Mr. Hammell are H. 
A. Valkenburg and Charles A. West- 
cott. Mr. Valkenburg previously was 
with Frank Seaman, » m8 as assistant 
to Mr. Hammell. Mr. Westcott, for 
seven years, was advertising manager of 
the Royal Typewriter Company. More 
recently he has been with the Rebele 
Service, New York. 





Agricultural College Adds 
Advertising Course 


“Writing Advertisements,” a new 
course in advertising in the School of 
Commerce, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oreg., will be taught by 

J. McIntosh, associate professor of 
fadostrial journalism. Effective copy 
and type arrangement for all classes of 
mediums will be studied. 





Harvey Seed Company Starts 
Newspaper Campaign 

A newspaper advertising campaign in 
Western New York newspapers _has 
been started by the Harvey Seed Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. This campaign is 
directed by the Finley H. Greene Ad- 
vertising Agency, Buffalo. 


Baltimore Agency Incorporates 

J. M. Daiger & Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency, has “2 incorpo- 
rated under the name of J. M. Daiger, 
Inc. The incorporators are John M. 
Daiger, Joseph P. Daiger and George 
T. Jenkins. 
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Cveryhodys newspaper 
inNew Orleans= 


No matter whether the goods or service adver- 
tised be low priced or high priced; whether the 
advertising message be addressed to homes of 
moderate means or to families possessing re- 
sources above the average; whether the article or 
service offered be rated a luxury or a necessity; 
whether the appeal be directed primarily to women 
buyers, to men buyers or to men and women 
alike, experienced buyers of néwspaper space in 
New, Orleans show an overwhelming and in- 
cregging preference for The Times-Picayune. 


Th TimneePicayune, published seven mornings a 
week, led its field during the first four months of 
1925 in all of the 25 standard classifications listed 
below. In the 16:classifications printed in capital 
letters The Times-Picayune. pritited more lineage 
than the second paper (evenings-and-Sunday) 
and the third paper (evenings - and - Sunday ) 
combined—seven issues a week against fourteen. 
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AUCTIONS BUILDING MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
MATERIALS Musical 
AUTOMOBILE usica 
(CLASSIFIED) Department Stores OFFICE APPLIANCES 
jaukromonis’. DRUGGISTS CREACAS IONS 
(PASSENGER Financial Railroad, Steamship 
w CARS AND FO P ors ‘and Travel 
f TRUCKS) OD PRODU REAL ESTATE 
; Automobile Tires § » FURNITURE SHOES, MEN 
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a! . BEVERAGES and Resorts Tobacco 
Building and Loan HOUSEHOLD Toilet Requisites 
Associations ARTICLES WOMEN’S WEAR 
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Che Gimes-Picayune 


lyWz T FOR THE SOUTH 











Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 






























A 48-PAGE BOOKLET 
has just been published, con- 
taining an analysis of the edi- 
torial contents of The Country 
Gentleman for one year. 
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Amazing! 


HIS analysis will give youa 
new vision and understand- 
ing of The Country Gentleman. 


It is an amazing visualization 
of the widespread range of top- 
ics that go week after week to 
make up this interesting publi- 
cation edited for people who 
live in the country. 


Under the headings The Busi- 
ness of Agriculture, National 
Affairs, Country Life, Promi- 
nent Contributors, Women’s 
Interests, Notable Editorials, 
Fiction, American Lore, Radio, 
and Production are grouped ti- 
tles of articles, names of authors 
and dates published—a sum- 
mary of 52 issues published dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 


Advertising and sales managers 
will be especially interested in 
this analysis—since it shows so 
clearlythereasons why TheCoun- 
try Gentleman holds the interest 
of more than 800,000 readers. 


A copy will be mailed upon request 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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At the Directors’ Meeting— 


of a St. Louis corporation, the subject turned to 
better homes. One of the directors said some kind 
words about BETTER HOMES and GARDENS. 
Then a millionaire officer of another company and 
one of the directors,* said: 


“We take that magazine, too, and my wife and I 
think it’s about the finest magazine published.” 


That is a real compliment and there are probably 
other millionaires who enjoy BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS. But the magazine goes to more 
than 550,000 and not all its readers are millionaires. 


In the main they are the good, substantial citizens 
you find voting on election day, paying their taxes, 
and taking a real interest in life. They buy good 
things because it pays. 


You can get them to ask for your product if you 
tell them about it in BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS. 


*Name on request. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
550,000 NET PAID GUARANTEED 
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Lord Leverhulme Dead 


Great Captain of Industry Often Referred to as World’s Largest Adver- 
tiser Passes Away in London, Aged Seventy-four 


ILLIAM HESKETH 

LEVER was born at Bolton, 
England, in 1851 and secured his 
first job when he was sixteen. It 
consisted of cutting and wrapping 
soap. With no pull or influence 
he became Britain’s most remark- 
able captain of industry, multi- 
millionaire soap king and owner 
of factories and industries in all 





THE LATE LORD LEVERHULME 


parts of the world. He died early 
on the morning of May 7, in the 
Hill in Harmstead, that beautiful 
and hospitable residence which 
every visitor to the International 
Advertising Convention in Lon- 
don last year remembers with so 
much pleasure. 

From the very beginning of his 
business career, when at the age 
of twenty-three he invented “Lev- 
ers Pure Honey Soap,” later 
known as Sunlight, he adopted 
two commercial principles which 
he maintained all through his life. 
He believed in advertising as an 
integral part of business and he 
believed that the profits he made 
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should be shared with those who 
helped create them. 

He once said that the reasons 
for a firm’s advertising were ap- 
proximately the same as the rea- 
sons for a firm’s existence. It 
was his principle that every com- 
pany needed some form of ex- 
pression for the ideals back of the 
business, that people in all parts 
of the world are interested in the 
kind of a house they are doing 


business with, as well as in the 
product itself. “Good advertis- 
ing,” he said in New York at a 


Sphinx Club dinner, “will bring 
new business which more than 
pays for its cost.” He once said 
to his son, W. Hulme Lever, who 
now inherits all his father’s vast 
enterprises: “You have spent much 
time in the production, accounting 
and other departments of our 
business. You shall now have to 
be getting on to the real depart- 
ment of this business—the adver- 
tising department. That is the 
motive power behind this whole 
business.” 

Lord Leverhulme believed that 
advertising was more than a mere 
adjunct to sales activities. His 
famous remark concerning the ad- 
vertising appropriation as a con- 
cern’s most valuable reserve fund 
will always stand as a classic on 
the subject. He said: 

“The best reserve fund of any 
business is to be found in the 
good-will of that business. Many 
boards of directors devote their 
surplus profits to ‘building up a 
strong reserve fund,’ which fund 
is generally invested in what again 
are called ‘gilt-edge’ securities. 
These same directors are then kept 
busy for many years afterward to 
write down out of further surplus 
profits the cost price of these same 
‘gilt-edge’ securities to falling 
market values. Should the busi- 
ness have to meet and overcome 
difficulties, or have to face fren- 
zied competition, and the direc- 
tors decide that their policy ought 
to be to draw somewhat upon 





these ‘reserves,’ they find they can- 
not realize on them without seri- 
ous injury and loss of the confi- 
dence of their shareholders in the 
reputation and standing of the 
business; or, in other words, seri- 
ous loss of ‘good-will.’ 

“These reserves are mere win- 
dow dressings. They cannot be 
described as reserves in any sense 
of the word, and to do so is an act 
of self-deception. 

“They are no reserves. of 
strength, and even to reduce them 
in amount in order to employ 
these reserve funds in meeting any 
emergency would be a_ suicidal 
policy. In these circumstances di- 
rectors find out that they must 
choose between being killed by 
competition or dying by suicide, 
and that there is no alternative. 

“Now I hold strongly that the 
best investment for surplus profits 
is to expend them on judicious ad- 
vertising, wisely and _ carefully 
planned, and executed with origi- 
nality and forcefulness. These 
same surplus profits, invested 
wisely in advertising then become 
a real ‘gilt-edge’ security, and a 
solid reserve of strength to meet 
days of difficulty, and to overcome 
quietly but irresistibly and surely, 
the most frenzied of competition, 
and the business thus provided 
with reserve strength stands four- 
square to meet and overcome every 
attack.” 

The total amount of Lord 
Leverhulme’s annual investment in 
advertising was never revealed. 
He has been called the largest ad- 
vertiser in the world. In this 
country alone, Lever Brothers, 
makers of Lux, Rinso, Pears Soap 
and Lifebuoy Soap spent last year 
in a list of thirty magazines the 
sum of $1,339,350. The large sum 
invested for these products in 
other forms of advertising would 
greatly increase this amount. In 
addition to the advertising appro- 
priation for these products in 
Great Britain and other parts of 
the world, Lord Leverhulme con- 
trolled Vim, Sanitas, Skipper 
Brand Sardines, the Vinolia line 
of toilet preparations, Monkey 


3rand Soap, Prices’ Patent Can- 
dles, Watford Chocolates, Hud- 
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son’s Soap, large tweed factories 
and other industrial interests, all 
of which use some form of adver- 
tising, so that the total advertising 
appropriation for all his proper- 
ties in all parts of the world would 
undoubtedly reach a huge total. 

There is an interesting story 
also in the methods used by this 
great manufacturer with the aid 
of advertising, in raising the liy 
ing standards of the inhabitants 
of the island he owns (one of the 
outer Hebrides, off the West coast 
of Scotland) when the fishermen 
there were at the mercy of the big 
buyers. 

Lord Leverhulme was also the 
first British manufacturer to in- 
troduce profit-sharing plans and 
industrial co-partnership. He 
took six hundred acres of neglect- 
ed land along the Mersey, known 
by the unattractive name of Brom- 
borough Marshes, and _ trans- 
formed them into Port Sunlight, 
one of the most famous model 
cities in the world where workmen 
are given excellent homes at a 
moderate price. 

One of the greatest exponents of 
the power of advertising to secure 
world-wide distribution for prod- 
ucts, he held also that advertising 
must always meet the challenge of 
changing times. He held great 
hopes for its future. As he said 
once: “Sound business methods, 
honesty in manufacture and ad- 
vertising speak a universal lan- 
guage. Advertisers are teaching 
lessons which nations might well 
take to heart. 

“Advertising constitutes one of 
the world’s most forceful agencies 
for sound economics, a_ decent 
order in the business world for 
security of employment of the 
masses and a real force for the 
definite forward-looking spiritual 
objectives of humanity.” 

The world will long remember 
Lord Leverhulme as one of the 
most brilliant examples of what 
self- sacrificing effort can accom- 
plish in raising to world-wide 
eminence a boy who had a humble 
start. The only question of last- 
ing success as he frequently said 
is: “Are you willing to pay the 
price of self-sacrifice?” 
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A GREATER circulation 
In New York City 

Than any other 
Publication. 


In fact 
The American Weekly Magazine 
Has a greater circulation 
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In twenty five states 
Than any other 
Publication! 
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+ 

cg It circulates in 
+ 17,000 cities and 
Towns! 








Eight dollars a line! 

















A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


9 East 40th St., New York 
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THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 
New York— American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 


Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Francisco—Examiner 


: | american Weekly 


| Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth— Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore—American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 
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; “If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’.”’ A.J.K. 
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Increased Compensation for 
Advertising Agents 


Publishers Are Informed That Advertising Agents Are Worried Con- 
cerning Cost of Increasing Demands for Service. 


N indication that advertising 

agencies and publishers might 
soon find it necessary to discuss in- 
creased compensation could be 
found in an address made before 
a meeting of the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
at Houston on May 13 by James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The de- 
mand for increased service that is 
being made of the agency, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy said, may necessi- 
tate a new compensation deal for 
the advertising agency. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s address was, in 
part. as follows: 

“Before the advertising agency 
existed the newspaper was a great 
institution. Nearly one hundred 
years before there was any ad- 
vertising agency, the newspapers 
of England were described by 
Edmund Burke as_ exercising 
greater power in the nation than 
the constituted government. 

“When we think of the few and 
puny newspapers existing, and to 
which the great statesman re- 
ferred, we find it difficult to get a 
standard of comparison with which 
to measure the place newspapers 
occupy today in the scheme of 
civilization. 

“As great as they are, the ad- 
vertising agency is related by the 
tie of nativity. We were born in 
the old homestead, and we never 
moved away. $ 

“At a tender age the stern parent 
sent us out to work and we went 
dutifully. We have been doing 
that ever since. 

“He required us to bring it 
back to him. We have been doing 
that ever since also. 

“We report to him as faithfully 
as we work for him. We show 
him what we got, we put it in his 
lap. He hands back 15 per cent 
and sends us out to find more. 
That family custom has become 
family tradition. 





“Tt tells the simple story of our 
life and reveals the relation. 

“The fact that we have grown 
bigger and work harder, has not 
brought any change to the fire- 
side. At the beginning the work 
was simpler. Now, we have to 
work in companies or battalions. 
3ut the story of filial devotion 
reads on in the same idyllic strain. 

“We still go out into the by- 
ways for you, just as we did when 
you first sent us out. 

“We find the prospective thing, 
and cultivate it into reality. We 
bring it all to you. You hand us 
back 15 per cent. We return to 
the prospect, which we have de- 
veloped into an account, and we 
spend about 12 per cent of the 
15 per cent keeping it looking like 
an account in your columns. Then 
we find more prospects and repeat 
the process. 

“Sometimes we have been asked 
why we continue to maintain this 
old family relation with its tradi- 
tional arrangement. 


THE PLAN’S SUM AND SUBSTANCE 


“The answer is as simple as the 
arrangement itself. It is the only 
answer that we can find. It may 
be plainly stated in the following 
words: 

“It is the best arrangement be- 
cause it is logical in business: 
sound and just. The practice of 
years proves it is the best for 
everybody concerned. 

“When «we advertising agents 
say ‘everybody concerned’ we 
think first of the consuming public 
that pays all the bills. 

“Next, we think of the adver- 
tiser who provides the secondary 
material with which we work. 

“We think of the publisher in 
the third place, because he was 
there before the advertiser began, 
and for the operating reason that 
he and the advertising agency 
working together provide the ser- 
vice which makes the advertiser a 
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Food Advertisers! 


Profit by Journal-Post Cooperation 
READ THIS LETTER 


H. K. McCann Company, A dvertising 
SAN FRANCISCO 


May 2, 1925. 
The Kansas City Journal-Post, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Attention, National Advertising Department: 
Gentlemen: 


This is to thank you cordially for the good co-opera- 
tion you are extending to us on the California Prune 
and Apricot Grocers Association account. 


Both our client and ourselves appreciate very much 
the way you are putting your shoulder to the wheel 
to put this campaign over. 


We have received the questionnaire you returned 
to us and want to thank you for your prompt com- 
pliance with- our wishes. 


Yours very truly, 
THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY. 
(Signed) A. J. Bruhn. 


While the above co-operation is all in the day’s 
business with our efficient Merchandising Department, 
it means much to the advertiser. It includes not only 
the usual co-operation, but careful, intelligent atten- 
tion to each account, assuring a maximum of results 
in the big, prosperous Heart of America. 


What Food Account Have You to Put 
Over in Kansas City? Let Us Help You! 


Kansas City Journal fost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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THE 


DELINEATOR 


Shows a 


LO% 


GAIN 


in advertising for the 
June, 1925, issue ” 7 ” 


fon sale May 5th } 








THE DELINEATOR and THE DESIGNER 
(The Butterick Combination) 


BUTTERICK BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE 


DESIGNER 


Shows a 


30% 


GAIN 


in advertising for the 
June, 1925, issue 7” 7 7 


{on sale May 5th] 











THE DELINEATOR and THE DESIGNER 
( The Butterick Combination) 


BUTTERICK BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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blessing to the consuming public. 

“The advertising agency comes 
into consideration in the fourth 
place because its compensation 
comes last. The advertising agency 
is the first on the job and the last 
to be paid. 

“Whenever the advertising 
agency feels displeased that it is 
paid last, it is chastened by the 
fact that it is paid less, also. The 
advertising agency, however, is 
cheered by the knowledge that un- 
less it actually earns its compen- 
sation, it doesn’t get anything. 

“Tf the advertising prospect 
doesn’t develop into an account, 
the publisher has no 15 per cent 
for the agency. If the prospect 
does develop into an account, it is 
usually at least a year before there 
is any net to the agency. This 
has the effect of compelling the 
agency to make the account 
successful and profitable, or go 
without compensation at all. 

“Discovering prospects and de- 
veloping them into advertisers is 
another way of saying that the 
advertising agency finds the mar- 
ket for the publishers’ space. In 
describing our place in relation to 
the publisher it is accurate to say 
that the advertising agency is the 
publishers’ market finder. 

“One way of finding markets is 
to develop them, and every ad- 
dition to the lineage created by 
the advertising agency is that much 
more of a market which the 
agency has found. 

“The market for the publishers’ 
space is larger today than it ever 
was. The volume has risen with 
the growth and extension of the 
service rendered by the advertising 
agency. 

“The work done by the adver- 
tising agency covers a wider scope 
because it is mecessary that the 
agency do more things to maintain 
the. volume against crowding 
competition. The more the agency 
does in the way of service the 
more it costs the agency. 

“This cost is so high now that 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is confronted 
with the inexorable demand for 
further economies in the advertis- 
ing operation. These are to be 
found chiefly in simplification and 
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standardization. Some of these 
economies we must work out for 
ourselves. Others we cannot work 
out without the aid of the pub- 
lishers. 

“With still further service to 
advertising looming on the hori- 
zon, and with the fixed limit on 
the income of the agency, the ques- 
tion of agency costs may not al- 
ways be as lightly discussed as 
we can talk of it today. When 
the present large number of ad- 
vertisers increases and competition 
is further intensified, the market 
will become more intricate. It is 
easy to see that the time may 
come when the publisher and ad- 
vertising agency must sit down 
together to ask each other what 
both shall do.” 


Advanced by Curtis 1000 Inc. 


Frank A. Brezina has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager of Curtis 1000 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., printers and sta- 
tioners. He was formerly Hartford, 
Conn., sales representative of the same 
company. Mr. Brezina, who succeeds 
C. B. McClure, resigned, will have 
charge of all Curtis Fibre salesmen 
working out of the Hartford plant. 

E. J. MHoslett has been appointed 
manager of the new Curtis envelope 
plant in Kansas City, Mo. 


Made Member of Birch-Field 
& Company 


David A. Tynion has become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Birch-Field & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Tynion, together with 
Horace E. King, will be in charge of 
the Rochester office. For the last five 
years Mr. Tynion has been with Moser & 
Cotins, advertising agency, Utica, N. Y., 
and he was at one time with the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 








Electric Appliance Account for 
Toledo Agency 


Markel Lighting Fitments, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., manufacturer of electrical 
equipment, has placed its advertising 
account with Charles F. Dowd, Inc., 
Toledo advertising agency. A national 
campaign has started on Two-4-One, a 
new specialty. 





New Campaign for Rasmussen 
Paints 


Newspapers and farm papers are be- 
ing used in a new campaign which has 
been started on Rasmussen paints by 
the Rasmussen Paint Company, Port- 
land, Oreg. Hall and Emory, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, has this 
account. 
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PACKAGE INSERTS 


Colorgraphic 
PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean maximum efficient 

circulation. 


Help sell NEW products 
and slow movers. 


Suggest new uses. 


Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 


Secure requests for 
samples. 


Build mailing lists. 
Minimize substitution. 
Make repeat customers. 


Colorgraphic Advertising 





The Valuable Circulation 


represented by the number of packages of Djer-Kiss 
Cold Cream sold by Alfred H. Smith Co. was fully capi- 
talized by packing in each cold cream package, the above 
insert featuring a new Djer-Kiss Twofold Compact. 
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“Color. rgraphic Advertising Pay ad 


AMERICAN’ LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


BALTIMORE 
pacoes NEW YORK Kansas cry 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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MOTO METER 





Boyce Motometer Co. 


identify their dealers with the above trans-: 
parericy and reproduce it in all their national 
publication advertising, telling the consumer ) 

that “This is the sign of a progressive dealer.” if 
The Boyce Co. have used thousands of | 


Colorgraphic Transparencies. 1 fy 


“Colorgraphicitrtisi 


AMERICAN LIT H¢ R 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO 
BOSTON CHICAGO NE DRI 

























diransparencies 





COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 
our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


tpi 




















Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made 
in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 





y 


| f ‘The first transparency made in the U. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today 
“Colorgraphic” Transparencies. 
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IGRAPHIC COMPANY 


TE RK CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


















yraphic Advertising 
DIRECT-BY- MAIL 


Cologgraphic 


DIRECT- BY- MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 
Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 
spots. 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. : 
Creates consumer de- ‘ P 
mand. 
Produces direct orders. 


Colorgra 





To Produce Leads For Salesmen 
The Sealright Co. (makers of Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers), used Colorgraphic Direct-by-Mail Advertising. 
The H. B. Green Advertising Co. writes us: 

“This campaign produced a a greater number of inquiries 


at a lower cost per inquiry than any other form of adver- 
tising used for this purpose.’ 
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“Colorgraphic Advertising Pays” 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPH IC CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS _ 
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Dealer Campaign Should Mesh with 
Rest of Selling Machinery 


Otherwise Its Full 


Jacos Mitier’s Sons Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Lditor of Printers’ INK: 

We are firmly sold on the possibilities 
of direct-mail advertising and we try to 
bring this home to our accounts and 
“do as we say.” 

In line with this we have aggressively 
gone after new accounts through the 
medium of the mails. We usually make 
regular monthly mailings, some of the 
folders going out under third class mail 
without an envelope and others being 
printed for insertion in an envelope. 

The theory on which these folders are 
based is that some of them are going 
to reach the dealer at the particular 
time when his stock of the type mer- 
chandise advertised is low and that if 
our proposition appeals to him he will 
order in on the specific number men- 
tioned in the folder. This gives him 
an actual experience with Eagle Shirts 
and familiarizes him enough with the 
superiority of the Eagle make to enable 
the Eagle Shirt salesman to open up 
the account in a large way on his next 
visit. Our efforts along these lines have 
been quite successful. 

However, there is one question to be 
considered. We are not a price house. 
We do not make any attempt to under- 
sell the other fellow. Our talking point 
is quality and our product in every way 
bears out the claims we make for it. 
Are we therefore working in the wrong 
channels when we offer specific fabrics 
for specific deliveries exclusively and 
do not dwell at length on the Eagle line? 
Should our folders, instead of being as 
they are now, dwell at length upon our 
superiority of manufacture, using the in- 
formation which you will find in the 
enclosed sales manual, or would it be 


better te include this information with 
each folder and still make a_ specific 
offering? 

We are inclined to believe that the 


latter is the correct procedure—we should 
stress the superiority of manufacture, but 
with a specific offering, so that a dealer 
will have a definite number with which 
he can test the Eagle line if he so 
desires. 

You have at your disposal information 
relative to ‘the experience of others in 
the same line which we do not have, and 
it is this information, or reference as to 
where we can find it, which will help 
us greatly in determining just what is 
the correct course for us to follow. 

Jacop Mriiier’s Sons ComMPANY 

M. M. Dreyrus. 


* 
E wish we could answer 
questions such as are brought 
up in this letter. But unfortunately 
we cannot. Problems of this kind 
cannot be cleared up in off-hand 
fashion by anyone’ not familiar 
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Value Will Not Be Realized 


with a particular business. The 
company, itself, knows more about 
the value of its plan than anyone 
else. It has had experience for 
several years with direct-mail pro- 
motion. It knows what results it 
has secured and whether or not 
they have been profitable. It knows 
how the trade has reacted to its 
mailings and what sort of recep- 
tion they have won for its sales- 
men. The company’s inquiry, there- 
fore, could be best answered by 
making a critical analysis of its 
own experience. 

So far as we are able to under- 
stand the situation, it would seem 
as though our correspondent gives 
the solution to his problems in 
the next to the last paragraph of 
his letter. In other lines it has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that 
it is impossible to get orders from 
dealers by mail unless specific 
propositions are made to him. The 


dealer cannot be enthused about 
such vague statements as the 
“superiority of manufacture.” 


What he wants to know is, is there 
a demand for the thing, what it 
costs, the profit in it, how fast it 
will sell, etc. A dealer who has 
been handling a line or a pattern 
may send in a re-order by mail 
without this information, as he is 
already familiar with the proposi- 
tion. A new dealer will not, how- 
ever—neither will an old dealer— 
order a new pattern unless he is 
given definite information about it. 
Most manufacturers using mail- 
ings in accordance with the plan 
followed by the Jacob Miller’s 
Sons Company, do so with the idea 
of paving the way for their sales- 
men. It is much easier for a sales- 
man to get business when his house 
delivers part of his canvass in ad- 
vance of his call. If it announces 
new models or patterns before the 
salesman’s visit and stimulates the 
dealer’s curiosity, the salesman is 
going to have an easier time in 
getting his prospect’s attention. 
Nearly every manufacturer has 











some plan for getting fill-in-orders 
between the visits of salesmen. 
Mailings similar to those put out 
by the Jacob Miller’s Sons Com- 
pany is a common method of stim- 
ulating fill-in business. 

Very likely the Miller plan does 
all three things—opens new ac- 
counts, paves the way for sales- 
men and brings fill-in orders be- 
tween the visits of salesmen. If 
we were to offer any criticism of 
the campaign, it would be that it 
is not rounded out well enough. 
This criticism, it must be remem- 
bered, comes from an outsider who 
is not familiar with the business 
and whose knowledge of the facts 
in the case is rather meagre. Gen- 
erally, any special campaign is 
weak if it is only an_ isolated 
piece of promotion. It is on much 
stronger ground if it is part of a 
carefully rounded out selling ef- 
fort. In other words a special 
campaign should mesh in with the 
rest of the selling machinery. 

The Miller plan undoubtedly 
does do this, except in one respect 
and that is the omission of busi- 
ness papers from the picture. Mail- 
ing pieces reach the proprietor of 
the store or the buyer of the de- 
partment. In doing this they serve 
their purpose. But if in addition 
the company also advertised in 
business papers, its announcement 
would regularly reach the sales- 
men in the store. It is the custom 
in progressive stores to route the 
periodicals of the trade among the 
salesmen. In this way the sales- 
men are kept familiar with mer- 
chandise trends and innovations. 
Neither should it be overlooked 
that retail salesmen have a large 
voice in influencing the purchases 
of their departments. A progres- 
sive merchant tries to get the opin- 
ion of his floormen. They are in 
constant touch with the buying 
public and are quick to catch any 
change in buying  sentiment.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





P. W. Pearson Joins Boyle 
Agency 
P. W. Pearson, formerly with Jamei- 
son & Company, New York advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of John 
Boyle, Inc., advertising agency, also of 
New York, as an account executive. 
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Periodical Publishing Company 
Opens New York Office 


The Periodical Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has opened an 
office in New York. This office will be 
the headquarters of two representatives 
who have been appointed to cover the 
Eastern territory. 

Henry J. Lowe, formerly in charge 
of the Pennsylvania territory, will now 
cover New England, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Thomas F. 
Kilroe, formerly with the Industrial 
Press, will cover Eastern New York, 
New York City and the Southeastern 
territory. The Periodical company 
publishes the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record, Furniture Manufacturer & 
Artisan and the American Funeral 
Director. 


Liberty Hot Plates with 
Harm White Agency 


The advertising account of The 
Liberty Gauge & Instrument Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of Liberty Hot 
Plates and other electrical appliances, 
has been placed with The Harm White 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. The Liberty Flopper Toaster is 
a new addition in the Liberty family of 
products, 


Paxton & Gallagher to 
Advertise New Product 


The Paxton & Gallagher Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., maker of Butter Nut 
Coffee, is marketing a new food prod- 
uct called Butter Nut Tea. A campaign 
on the new product will be conducted 
in the Northwest. The Buchanan- 
Thomas Advertising Company, Omaha, 
is handling this account. 


Willys-Overland Profits Show 
Gain 

The Willys-Overland Company, To 
ledo, reports a net profit of $3,171,466 
after interest charges and before Fed- 
eral taxes, for the quarter ended March 
31, 1925. This compares with $2,160,- 
520 in the first quarter of 1924 and 
indicates a gain of $1,010,946. 


G. J. Le Roy Joins Doughnut 
Machine Corporation 


G. J. Le Roy, until recently with the 
Chas. A. Schieren Company as assistant 
advertising manager, has joined the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York, as advertising manager. 


Buys Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
“Index Republican” 


The Bellefontaine, Ohio, Index-Re- 
ublican has been purchased by H. K. 
ffubbard & Company, publishers of the 
Examiner, of that city. The Index- 
Republican has been discontinued. 
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, oe 94,094 
ae 78,042 
Sunday average..... 
_ as 85,839 
ae 52,187 
ASR rege 902,957 
| | Foreign .............. 209,461 
CE «6 sane ea sare 236,041 
_ 1,348,459 


In New Orleans It’s 
The Jfem-Tribune 


“Cover New Orleans at one cost” 


JAMES M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associate Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 

JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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This Committee 
Will Form National 
Mail Council 


A REPORT in the April 23 is- 
sue of Printers’ INK told 
how representatives of twenty- 
four business groups had met in 
Chicago and decided to organize a 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users with the purpose of work- 
ing for a reduction in the new 
postal rates. At that meeting it 
was ordered that a committee 
should be appointed to perfect an 
organization taking in as many 
branches of mail users as possible. 
The committee has just been ap- 
pointed by Homer J. Buckley, 
president of Buckley, Dement & 
Company, Chicago. With Mr. 
Buckley as chairman the commit- 
tee follows: 

J. R. Hopkins, National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association and 
Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Ray N. Fellows, 
Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago; F. L. Innes, Spiegel, May 
Stern Company, Chicago; Col. E. 
T. Miller, United Typothetae, Chi- 
cago; Ivan A. McKenna, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; 
W. W. Otto, Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit; Alfred S. Bailey, Bailey 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Louis Le- 
Claire, Louis LeClaire Company, 
Davenport, Ia.; J. G. Pattee, New- 
comb, Endicott & Co., Detroit ; and 
David Burpee, David Burpee Seed 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The committee will meet at the 
Chicago Athletic Club, Chicago, 
on May 26 to formulate plans of 
organization, develop a program 
and platform, decide upon meth- 
ods of determining membership 
and dues and make plans to inter- 
est all trade associations, business 
groups, firms and _ corporations 
classified as users of business mail. 

The general plan will be to unite 
all users of business mail into one 
strong workable group which can 
assemble material for the con- 
gressional postal commission and 
to work upon congressmen gen- 
erally for a revision. The con- 
gressional committee will begin its 
hearings early in July, and will 
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hold sessions in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Buf- 
falo, St. Paul and Augusta, Me. 


“Old Essex,” New Beverage, 
Advertised 


The Kreuger Brewing Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has started to advertise the 
new cereal beverage which, as was pre 
viously reported, it was planning to 
place upon the market.” The new prod 
uct is called Old Essex. 

Timely copy was used in New York 
newspaper advertising to tie-up the in 
troduction of the new product with the 
departure of Dean W. R. Inge, British 
clergyman. The copy included a re 
print of a newspaper report in) which 
Dean Inge bemoaned the absence of 
effervescing drinks with his meals while 
in America. | 

The forthcoming arrival of Old Essex 
was announced in the advertisement 
which stated that could the Dean _ pro- 
long his visit three weeks he would be 
able to obtain a marvelous drink that 
would almost make him homesick. 


Death of Frank C. Hoyt 


Frank C. Hoyt, treasurer and a di 
~—— of The Outlook Company, New 

York, died at New York on May 8. He 
was sixty-six years old. 

Mr. Hoyt joined The Outlook about 
twenty-five years ago as a member of 
the advertising staff and for many years 
wes advertising manager. In 1913 he 
wus elected treasurer and a director of 
the company. 

In speaking of Mr. Hoyt, Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott, editor of The Outlook, 
said: ‘‘He was the governor in the 
engine, and the balance-wheel in the 
watch. Whatever record of sanity and 
commo:: sense The Outlook has made 
bears the imprint of Frank C. Hoyt’s 
personality.” 


Mississippi Conference on 
Foreign Trade 

“The Key to Foreign Trade in Latin- 
America and the Far East,” will be the 
theme of the Second Central Mississippi 
Valley Foreign Trade Conference which 
will be held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Auditorium, St. Louis, on May 
21 and 22. “The Advertising Club and 
Sales Managers’ Club of St. Louis are 
among the organizations which are co- 
operating in this conference which, it 
is expected, will be attended by "300 
delegates from all points of the Miss 
issippi Valley. 


H. J. Manthorne to Direct 
Kreider-Cross Sales 


H. J. Manthorne has been appointed 
director of sales and merchandising for — 
the Kreider-Cross Shoe Company, 
Lebanon, Penn. He was formerly sales 
manager for the Hartman and Hannah 
sons Shoe Company, Haverhill, Mass. 
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How 

I Interpret 
the Success of 
True Story 





- 


N the course of my work, many unfortunate 

people come to me with tales of: misery. 
Many of them move in humble walks of life, but 
not a few are socially and financially above the 
average. 

They have one thing in common—they are in 
distress, dire distress, because they come to us 
only when they are on the verge of suicide. 


I think the success of TRUE STORY lies in 
the fact that its stories are so closely allied to 
the life problems of everyone of us that it has 
a personal, helpful significance which is both up- 
lifting and inspiring. And after all, humanity 
has been searching for the light since the dawn 
of history. 

TRUE STORY carries the torch. 


REV. HARRY M. WARREN, PH.D., D.D. ° 
President, National Save-A-Life League ‘ 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York City 








This is the third of a series of opinions on True Story 
expressed by eminent thinkers. 
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For more than five 
years The Evening 
Journal has pub- 
lished more shoe 
advertising than any 
- paper in New York. 





Well enough is not good enough 
for SHOE STORES 


Because they themselves are not actu- 
ally retailing goods in New York few 
shoe manufacturers have as_ intimate 
an insight into the buying habits of New 
York people as local shoe stores have. 


It is logical that the daily sales slip 
should furnish more “interrupting ideas” 
to a local merchant than a year’s sales 
report would to a board of directors. 


For the.man faced with the actuality 
of daily sales slips well enough is not 
good enough. His advertising methods 
should be of distinct interest to sales 
managers outside of New York, par- 
ticularly as te what papers local shoe 
men use to produce the annual net 
profit which keeps them in business. 


For example: 


NEW YORK 


Largest evening circulation 
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72 Stores Advertising Shoes in 
the New York Evening Journal 


MEN’S 

Andrew Alexander 
Arch Preserver Shoe Shop 
Arch Preserver Shop, Bklyn. 
B. Altman & Co 
Adams, Flanagan 
H. Batterman (Bklyn.) 
A. S. Beck Shoe Stores 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Blumstein 
Brokaw Brothers 
Cammeyer 
Coward Shoes 
Douglas Shoes 
Emerson Shoes 
Educator Shoes 
French, Shriner & Urner 
Frank Bros. 
Glucksman, Bklyn. 
Greenpoint Dept. Store, 

Bklyn. 
Ground Gripper Shoes 
Hanan & Sons 
Hearns 
H. Jantzen 
H. C. F. Koch & Co. 
Dr. Kahler 
G. R. Kinney & Co. 
F. Loeser & Co., Bklyn. 
London Character Shoes 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Meade, Bklyn. 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Namm Store, Bklyn. 
Nettleton Shoe 
Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
Parker & Diemer 
Physical Culture Shoe Shop 
Ross Stores 
Dr. Reed Cushion Shoes 
Regal Shoes 
Rice & Hutchins 
Rival Shoes 





Triebitz Arch Preserver 
Shop 

Van Hart Shoe 

Tohn Wanamaker 

Wallach Bros. 

J. D. Wilson & Sons, 
Bklyn. 

Walkover Shoes 

Whitehouse & Hardy 

Father & Son 


WOMEN’S 
Arch Preserver Shoe Shop 
Arch Preserver Shop, Bklyn 
B. Altman & Co. 
Abraham & Strauss, Bklyn. 
Adams, Flanagan 
H. Batterman, Bklyn. 
A. S. Beck Shoe Stores 
Blyn Shoes 
Bedell, N. Y., and Bklyn. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Blumstein 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Cammeyet 
Coward Shoes 
Capezio 
Douglas Shoes 
Emcrson Shoes 
Educator Shoes 
Feltman & Curme 
Fairbend, Bklyn. 
Andrew Geller 
Glassberg, 6th Ave. 
Glucksman, Bklyn. 
Greenpt. Dept. Store, Bklyn. 
Ground Gripper Shoes 
Hearns 
H. C. F. Koch & Co. 
Dr. Kahler 
Lane Bryant 
F. Loeser & Co., Bklyn. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Meade, Bklyn. 
Martin’s, Bklyn. 
I. Miller 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Namm Store. Bklyn. 
Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
Physical Culture Shoe Shop 
Queen Quality Shoes 
Ross Stores 
Regal Shoes 
Russeks 
Saks Herald Square 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Surprise Store 
Stern Bros. 
Stewart & Co. 
Tand Bros., Bklyn. 
Traveler Shoe Store 
Van Hart 
John Wanamaker 
J. D. Wilson & Son, Bklyn 
Wildfeuer 
Walkover Shoes 
Wise Shoe Co, 


EVENING JOURNAL 


im America—and at 3c a copy 
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Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 


















































@f- Trust Fu | 


For at least the first sixteen years of 
its life, every farm child looks to 
Mother for guidance. 


She buys the first dress and little 
shoes. She buys their later clothing, 
books and toys. John’s first long 
trousers and Mary’s trousseau are 
selected on Mother’s counsel. 


Farm women have a tremendous 
buying power warranting a direct ap- 
peal. You can reach 750,000 of these 
trustees of the family treasury through 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 





250 Park Avenue 
New York City 





Chicago, Illinois 





Eastern Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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Buying Power of Periodical Readers 


Is Being 


Head of the New Research Bureau 
tising Agencies Reports 
A 


YEAR ago at the London 
convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
it was announced that the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies planned to establish a 
research department. During the 
last year the Association actually 
created a joint research bureau, 
and placed Dr. Daniel Starch, 
who had been associate professor 
of marketing at the Harvard 
Business School, in charge of it. 
Yesterday (May 13), Dr.Starch, 
in two addresses, one before the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and one before 
the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, made his 
first public report on the progress 
of the new bureau. In those two 
addresses he gave the following 
information : 

“The first problem which our 
research department is undertak- 
ing to solve is: What is the buy- 
ing power of the readers of vari- 
ous periodicals? A reliable an- 
swer to this question should make 
it possible to know more ac- 
curately and intelligently how to 
reach the market for a given 
commodity requiring a _ certain 
buying power. 

“Our immediate objective in in- 
vestigating this problem is to de- 
termine the most suitable and 
reliable methods for solving this 
problem. At the same time we are 
securing facts which will be of 
use in the final solution of our 
problem. Accordingly, we are ap- 
proaching this problem through 
four different methods. 

“(1) The first method consists 
of checking through the  sub- 
scribers’ lists of some seventy-five 
leading periodicals for the pur- 
pose of determining the occupa- 
tions of their respective readers. 
Occupation is probably as good a 
single index of buying power as 
there is. The method is being 
carried out with the subscribers’ 


Charted 


of American Association of Adver- 
on Work of the Bureau 


lists in four different cities. The 
four particular cities were se- 
lected for two reasons. The first 
is that we wanted cities of mod- 
erate size so that the first step 
in this task could be completed 
within a reasonably short period 
of time and the methods to be 
used for the more extensive study 
be decided upon as soon as possi- 
ble. The second reason is that 
through special contacts which we 
are able to make in these cities 
the other method which we are 
trying out can at the present time 
be best applied in those particular 
cities. 

“This method, namely, deter- 
mining the occupations of the 
subscribers on the various lists, 
can be carried out very satisfac- 
torily and a large number of 
names can be covered. However, 
it leaves open certain questions 
about which we are not certain. 
It is for this reason that we are 
trying out three other methods. 
In the first place, the checking of 
subscribers’ lists does not tell us 
whether or not the same propor- 
tion of occupations is found 
among those readers who buy 
the same magazines at the news- 
stands. They may or may not be 
the same, but we shall not know 
unless we make a study of it. 
Again, the checking of subscrib- 
ers’ lists does not tell us anything 
about the relative appeal or stand- 
ing of the various: publications in 
the minds of the readers. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SURVEY 


“(2) Hence the second method 
is carried out by means of a 
house-to-house survey. This sur- 
vey includes a series of questions 
designed in the main to determine 
the occupations of those who buy 
a given magazine on the news- 
stand as compared with those who 
obtain the same magazine through 
subscription. In addition this sur- 
vey will bring information about 
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indices of buying power other 
than occupation. It will also bring 
information as to how a maga- 
zine is regarded in the home from 
the standpoint of appeal and 
standing. 

“(3) The third method consists 
in making a newsstand survey 
through personal inquiries of 
those who buy magazines at the 
newsstands. This will furnish us 
a check as to the occupations and 
buying power of those who buy 
on the newsstand as compared 
with those who receive a maga- 
zine through subscription. Ac- 
cording to our present plans, we 
are arranging for approximately 
15,000 individual interviews by 
means of the house-to-house sur- 
vey and the newsstand survey. 
These surveys are being carried 
out through contacts with univer- 
sities in various parts of the coun- 
try which we have been able to 
establish. This, I believe, has two 
distinct advantages: 

“a. Keeping down the cost of 
this survey, and 

“b. Making the survey in a 
purely impartial manner. The 
work is carried out in these vari- 
ous institutions by selected stu- 
dents in the field of advertising 
and marketing. 

“(4) The fourth method con- 
sists of sending out by mail a brief 
questionnaire which is designed 
to determine the occupations and 
two or three other indices of buy- 
ing power of the readers of vari- 
ous magazines, both with refer- 
ence to those obtained through 
subscription and those bought on 
the newsstand. 

“The results of these four meth- 
ods will be checked against one 
another to determine their re- 
liability and feasibility. 

“All four of these methods are 
now in operation. The first meth- 
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od, namely, that of analyzing the 
subscribers’ lists, has been car- 
ried furthest. We are splitting 
up the subscription of various 
periodicals into a considerably finer 
classification, so far as incomes 
are concerned, than has ever been 
attempted before. In checking 
through the subscribers’ lists, the 
occupation of each subscriber is 
determined. Each occupation is 
classified into one of five classes, 
according to income: 


D Under $1,000 
; $1,000 to $2,000 


B 2,000 to 5,000 
A 5,000 to 10,000 
AA 10,000 and above 


“We felt that it would be very 
desirable to break down the classi- 
fication of $2,000 and above into 
the three groups mentioned, as it 
is within this group that the real 
differentiation of the buying pow- 
er of the readers of various peri- 
odicals lies. When we first at- 
tempted to break up this group 
into the A and AA classes, we 
were doubtful as to whether it 
could be done with accuracy. 
However, by the means which we 
are now following, we are able to 
ascertain with a very satisfactory 
degree of accuracy the classifica 
tion to which the various sub- 
scribers belong. 


SOME RESULTS 


“We have not gone far enough 
as yet to be able to present re- 
sults which we would consider 
sufficiently extensive to be final. 
However, it will be of interest to 
present a few typical examples. 
I shall not mention the periodicals 
by name, as the work has not 
progressed sufficiently far. (See 
table below.) 

“Twenty-nine per cent of the 
readers of magazine 1 are in 
classes A and AA and only 3 per 





Magazine 


> 
R* 


Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 
Magazine No. 


_ 


CHHeHYQUSOLOUS 


Percentages of Subscribers 
in the Various Occupational Groups 
A B c 


I 

14% 40% 28% 3% 
14 48 7 2 
11 46 29 2 
12 55 26 2 
10 64 17 1 
6 42 45 5 
2 31 59 6 
0 18 66 14 
2 13 65 20 
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: | 
Follow through | 
the impulse | 


ETWEEN that first impulse to buy 
“and the actual over-the-counter sale, 
how many clutching hands reach out for 
the customers you’ve tried so hard to win! 


Arouse the buying impulse, of course. 
But follow through that impulse— 
strengthen it into desire—until your 
customer stands before your dealer with 
his dollar in his hand. That’s merchan- 
dising. 


May we explain how other successful 
firms are following through? A call 
or a letter may suggest a means of 
cashing more impulses into sales. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Planned ‘Direct Advertising 


to Dealer and Consumer 


401 EIGHTH AVENUE | 
| NEW YORK | 
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cent are in class D. On the other 
hand, only 2 per cent of the read- 
ers of magazine 9 are in classes 
A and AA, but 20 per cent are in 
class D. 

“We shall some day know with 
satisfactory accuracy: 

“(1) Who the people are who 
have the buying power to pur- 
cuase a given product; how many 
there are; and where they are lo- 
cated geographically ; 

“(2) We shall know more ac- 
curately through what channels 
to reach them with our sales mes- 
sages without so much waste and 
lost motion; 

(3) We shall know what sorts 
of sales messages will really in- 
fluence them, without relying so 
blindly on individual guess.” 


Oil Equipment Accounts 
for E. T. Sadler 


The Hyde-Schneider-Haley Manufac- 
turing Company, Rockford, IIl., manu- 
facturer of oil distributors’ equipment, 
the Lake Petroleum Company, Chicago, 
_ wholesale marketers’ and refinery rep- 
resentative, and the Inter-State Oil 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa, manufac- 
turer of oil burners, have placed their 
advertising accounts with The ee 
Sadler Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


J. N. Boyle Resigns from 
Federal Post 


John Neville Boyle has resigned as 
United States Commissioner for the 
Southern District of New York, and 
will devote his time to his business in- 
terests. Mr. Boyle is general counsel of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
and of the Advertising Club of New 
York. 


R. W. Mickam with Erwin, 


Wasey 


Mickam has joined the New 
York staff of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, advertising agency. For the last 
six years he was a partner in the Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, Chicago 
advertising agency.. He also was at one 
time New England manager of Hearst's 
International. 


R. W. 


D. A. C. Killen with 
Kimball-Mogensen 


D. A. C. Killen has joined the Los 
Angeles office of the Kimball-Mogensen 
Company, publishers’ representative. 
For the last four years he has been 
with the Los Angeles Express and 
Herald. 
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Heads Chicago House- Organ 
Editors 


Reed Calvin, editor of “The Micro- 
phone,” published by the Western Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, was elected 
president of The Industrial Relations 
Editors, an association of house-organ 
editors which has been formed at Chi- 
cago. The organization of this associa- 
tion has been underway for several 
months. Its purpose is to afford those 
interested in editing company publica- 
tions for both employees and the public, 
an opportunity to get together and ex- 
change experiences to the end that bet- 
ter house-organs will be published. 

Meetings will be held once a month. 
Membership is open to editors, assistant 
editors and art editors of house- -organs 
published in Chicago and the immediate 
Sihaiee. In addition it also has been 
decided to invite staff photographers to 
join the association because of the im- 
portance of illustration and the need 
for co-operation between photographer 
and editor. 

T. R. Crawford, of “The Micro- 
phone” and “The Western Electric 
News” is secretary-treasurer. The 
board of directors includes A. T. Irwin, 
editor of “Bell Telephone News” 


J. T. Dooley, editor, ‘Armour Oval, 
and H. P. Riccadonna, editor, “Great 
Western Magazine,” published by the 


Great Western Railroad. 
' 


Evans & Barnhill, Inc., 
Changes Name 


Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has changed its name 
to Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. Garrett 
B. Kip and Edmund F. Hackett, whose 
names are now included in the corpor- 
ate name, have long been associated in 
the business as officers and directors 
with David G. Evans and S§S. Keith 
Evans. Mr. Kip has heen treasurer, 
and Mr. Hackett has been  vice- 
president. 


Abram C. Mott Dead 


Abram C. Mott, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Abram Cox 
Stove Company, Philadelphia, died 
last week in that city. He was seventy- 


five years of age. He had heen asso- 
ciated with the Cox company which 
has manufactured Novelty and Furniture 
heating equipment for many years. as 
suming its presidency in 1885 and 
continuing in that position until 1916, 


when. he retired to become chairman 
of the board. 


Library Bureau Elects Officers 





The Library Bureau, Cambridge, 
Mass., card and filing systems, has re 
elected N. B. H. Parker, president, and 
A. N.. Parlan, vice-president and trea 
surer. The following have been elected 
vice-presidents: R. G. Clark, in charge 
of sales; W. R. Washburn, in charge 
of production, and C. I Cobb, in 


charge of finance. Mr. Cobb continues 
as secretary and assistant treasurer. 
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THE A. W. SHAw Company 
announces the relinguishment 
of the direction of the Advertis- 
ing Department of SYSTEM, 
the Magazine of Business, by 
its Vice-President in charge, 
Mr. George R. Wilson, because 
of the demands on his time by 
other interests. 


Mr.Carl H. Rompel has been ap- 
pointed Advertising Manager, 
effective this date, in complete 
charge of that Department. 


A. W. Shaw Company 


Cass, Huron @& Erie Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 


AAA 
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ADIO DIGEST SERVES it A 
Advertisers. It does ng 
compete with them. We feel that Radio asso 
is sufficiently competitive without the er} han 
trance into the arena of Radio Digest officials} joy 
To disseminate the news of Radio without} tiset 
prejudice; to publish facts about all Radio inter} ate 
ests; to give praise for merit; and criticism} 10 « 
where it is deserved; keeps the entire Radio Digest fill 
organization mighty } serv 
busy. We leave the |pea. 
business of manv | thrc 
facturing and job Jin 
bing strictly to 
its rightful place 


P= 





Our New York offices 
are located in the Park 
Lexington Building, 24 
Park Avenue—under the 
direction of 


Mr. Wm. A. Thompson 
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DVERTISERS in Radio 
Digest are not handicapped by 


handicapped by other Advertisers who en- 
oy special privileges. All Radio Digest Adver- 
tisers are inside the fold. Not one enjoys a 
te or a position or a privilege not extended 
to All Radio Digest Advertisers. In addition 
ill advertisers are given the complete Digest 
service—includes art work, special copy, ap- 
peal to twenty thousand jobbers and dealers 
through the Radio Digest Retailer and 
an opportunity to make more than 
i quarter million sales a month 


through the Radio Digest. 


RO eG 
— Radio — 


M 
1tsiaied 
510 North econ Street, Chicago 
E. C. RAYNER, Publisher 
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“A Natural Location 
For Development 
And Expansion” 


— JUDGE GARY. 


























HE Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., a part 

of the United States Steel Corporation, located in 
Birmingham, has 22,000 employees with an annual 
payroll 6f $35,000,000. 


While on a visit to Birmingham, early in May, for che 
purpose of inspecting the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s holdings here, Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman 
of the board, said: 


“That the Steel Corporation will make additional 
appropriations for improvements here should almost 
go without saying, for the reason that we find here a 
natural location for development and expansion of 
the steel industry, and because we know we shall 
receive the sympathy and cooperation of all the best 
citizens. As to when and in what line we shall make 
extensions, naturally we cannot with certainty predict, 
but so long as we meet the disposition as has been 
shown towards us and the large and increasing mar- 
kets continue to grow, we shall undoubtedly expend 
money for development whenever we have the money 
to spend and can see in advance there will be reason- 


able profit.” 


Net Paid Circulation Now Greater Than 
80,000 Daily 90,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News | 


THe Soutn's Greatest NEwSPAPER | 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KBELLY-SMITH CO, J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicage 




















Anthracite Has Standardized— 


Will Advertising Follow? 


Would End Hard Coal Troubles for the Operators, Retailers and Public 
By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Company, Inc, 


os years the anthracite coal 
industry has coasted along 
from one winter’s momentum to 
the next, usually without intelli- 
gent selling or merchandising, 
and practically always without ad- 
vertising. 

Conditions have slowly changed. 
Labor and machinery are expen- 
sive. Coal costs more to mine than 
formerly and takes more prepara- 
tion. The investment is greater. 
Things must be done to reduce 
the financial risk and keep liquid 
periodically frozen capital. 

most important conference 
of all the large mining operators 
has at last been held on the sub- 
ject of coal sizing. For years, the 
coal operators have been troubled 
with the “bastard size” of pea 
coal, which shows yearly net 
losses, largely because more of it 
was made than could be con- 
sumed. It was agreed at the meet- 
ing to reduce this glut by putting 
part of the pea coal into the next 
larger, nut coal, size and part 
down in the next smaller, buck- 
wheat, size. Thus there will be 
left less straight pea coal which 
can be sold without much diffi- 
culty or loss. 

Further, the operator standard- 
ized on the screen sizes, which 
all the colleries are henceforth to 
use in making each size of coal. 
This was a most important step 
in the new standard of nut coal, 
for in the past operators have 
been reducing their surplus pea 
coal by putting certain percentages 
of it into their nut coal. This was 
no secret. The U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istration permitted it during the 
stress of war times and it was 
naturally continued. Unfortunate- 
ly, the percentage was very in- 
definite and sometimes grew to 
25 per cent, 30 per cent, and occa- 
sionally even 40 per cent. Today, 
the operators for self protection 


have made the new nut coal stan- 
dard contain 15 per cent pea coal, 
with an allowance of 5 per cent 
for possible breakage. 

This means that all the coal sizes 
are definitely standardized and all 
the large producing companies 
will ship a similarly sized and 
graded product. As explained in 
the words of Samuel D. Warri- 
ner, Chairman of the Anthracite 
Operators’ Conference, “One of 
the first principles of good mer- 
chandising is that the producer 
or distributor must know what 
he has to sell and be prepared to 
stand behind it.- This is impos- 
sible without definite, well-estab- 
lished standards. The real diffi- 
culty in the resizing problem was 
not so much a lack of realization 
of its advantages as of reaching 
an agreement as to what the new 
standards should be. The anthra- 
cite trade has been so much in 
the public eye and has been the 
object of Governmental attacks for 
so long that instead of being an 
efficient unit or industry it has 
slipped to a very large extent. By 
adopting the resizing program, we 
now have a definite yardstick by 
which to measure the preparation 
of the coal we produce to sell.” 


COAL MUST NOW TELL ITS STORY 


There is no question that this 
first step in standardization will 
lead to further size simplification 
plans, and to general good to 
the entire industry. However, the 
success of the. recent standards 
will depend largely on how. well 
and how fully the coal industry 
tells the public what it has done, 
and why. Unless the individual 
consumer be thoroughly advised, 
public misunderstanding may 
cause the failure of this and fu- 
ture plans. Any manufacturer can 
imagine what will happen if he 
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suddenly changed the style of his 
product without advising his trade 
first through his advertising. Sup- 
pose a cigarette maker decided to 
pack fifteen cigarettes instead of 
twenty in a package. Suppose a 
cloth manufacturer suddenly sold 
his goods by the meter instead of 
the yard. His retail trade would 
certainly be disrupted. No more 
can the coal industry make 
changes in its sizing and prepara- 
tion without laying the case be- 
fore the public. The people, 
wherever anthracite coal is burned 
will heartily applaud this new 
move when it is explained to them, 
as one which is for the best in- 
terests of the entire industry, all 
the way from the coal miners to 
the retail consumer. The one way 
to insure the future success of 
the coal industry, stating all the 
facts clearly, fairly and convinc- 
ingly, is through paid advertising. 


TOO MUCH STATIC 


There is altogether too much 
“static” in the coal industry to- 
day. The miners do not know 
what they want. The operators 
feel their business is continually 
a political football. The retailers 
feel they have unjustly been a 
buffer between the complaining 
public and the operators. The pub- 
lic doesn’t take the advice to buy 
coal during the summer and 
blames the retailer when he is 
caught without it in the winter. 
Everybody is suspicious of every- 
body else, because they don’t 
know and they can’t find out. The 
root of all the evil has been the 
lack of knowledge. 

The anthracite companies are 
slowly beginning to realize that 
they cannot afford not to adver- 
tise, for they have been silently 
pocketing a loss of between $50,- 
000,000 and $75,000,000 a year on 
the small sizes of coal.-Stove coal 
has been oversold: When the new 
nut coal comes on the market 
this will force more consumers to 
stove coal. Egg and pea coal, 
both prejudiced sizes, are, under 
certain conditions much better 


than stove and nut, yet consum- 
ers do not know it. 
The time has come when the 
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public must and should know the 
problems and difficulties of the 
hard coal industry, with their so- 
lution. We have passed through 
some critical periods of coal short- 
age when certain unscrupulous 
individuals, who exist in every 
business, have been able to give a 
black eye to the whole industry, 
while the reliable coal companies 
stood silently by and lost incalcul- 
able good-will. The large, respon- 
sible companies of good reputation 
must now necessarily stand to- 
gether in telling the truth about 
their industry to the public, ex- 
plain the reason for the recent 
changes and how the public will 
benefit by them. They must ex- 
plain that this new standard was 
set up for the protection of the 
public, and that they are intend- 
ing gradually to clean up the en- 
tire anthracite coal industry. They 
must tell the facts and all the 
truth to the public. If they do not 
do this, ignorance may turn the 
new standardization against them 
and make a mess of its real value, 
causing further trouble for the 
retailer in his efforts to repre- 
sent the operator as a reputable, 
efficient distributor. 

Let no one think the task is 
small. Public ignorance is enor- 
mous. The majority of people us- 
ing coal know nothing whatso- 
ever about its origin, its mining 
and preparation, its retail distri- 
bution, nor in fact of its burn- 
ing in their own cellar. The buy- 
ing and burning habits of the peo- 
ple which have been in effect for 
half a century must be changed; 
this cannot be done in a day. 

When a comparatively small 
group of coal miners in the State 
of Iowa, as described in PrinTERS’ 
INK, advertised their output of 
their own accord, independently 
of the owners of the mine in 
which they worked, in order to 
keep themselves in steady jobs, it 
further convinces us that adver- 
tising on the part of the large 
operating coal companies will 
work in the coal industry as it 
has in other fields. To quote Mr. 
Warriner again: 

“I would like to see the pro- 
ducing and distributing interests 
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Washington Is Busy the 
Year Around 


The height of summer; or the depth of 
winter makes little difference to ‘trade and 
traffic” in the National Capital. 


The following full-year percentage aver- 
age of bank clearances shows how little fluc- 
tuation there is from month to month: 


January....... a 8.1 
February...... a ee 7.3 
March......... 8.6 September..... 7.7 
(SSS ee 8.6 October....... 8.6 
is -<helwls. 65 8.8 November...... 8.1 
ree 9.3 December...... 9.0 


Which means that Washingtonians are 
constant and persistent buyers—producing an 
even market. And The Star covers it com- 
pletely. 


Che Evening Star. 


Rertity D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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police the anthracite industry, so 
far as it is legally possible for us 
to do so. I mean by that, that I 
believe not only can we have a 
standard product, but that as an 
industry we can certify to that 
product, so that we can sell a 
coal with a certificate based upon 
the faith that that coal is within 
the bounds of sizing and impuri- 
ties which it is represented to be; 
that it can be protected by a 
trade-mark. Any operator who 
uses that trade-mark vouches for 
the quality of his product, and 
any distributor or retailer who 
uses that trade-mark vouches for 
the fact that he only buys certi- 
fied authracite and that he only 
sells certified anthracite prepared 
or re-prepared by him in accor- 
dance with these specifications.” 

The first step has been taken. 
Anthracite has standardized. The 
next step will be simplification of 
sizes, leading up finally to an in- 
spected, trade - marked article 
which can be advertised and sold 
as such. If the large coal com- 
panies either individually or as a 
group, it makes no difference 
which, do not advertise the story 
to the public, lack of sympathy 
and understanding of the new 
standard sizes, especially nut coal, 
will jeopardize the whole pro- 
gram. 


W. & J. Sloane Elect New 
Vice-President 

W. & J. Sloane, New York furniture 
and floor covering distributor, has 
elected William E. S. Griswold, vice- 
president, to fill the vacancy, caused by 
the death of Nelson Sherwood Clark. 
Mr. Griswold, who is also a member 
of the board of directors, was formerly 
treasurer of the company. 


New Account for McLain- 
Simpers 

The Diamond State Fibre Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa., manufacturer of Dia- 
mond-F products, has appointed a 
McLain-Simpers Organization, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Standard Portland Cement 
Appoints W. A. Davis 


W. A. Davis has become vice-president 
and sales manager of the tandard 
Cement Company, Cleveland. 


Portland 
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H. B. Green and Van Sant 
. . ‘ 

Agencies Combine 
B. Green Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency. has combined with 
Van Sant and Company, advertising 
agency of that city. The new company, 
to be known as the Green and Van 
Sant Company, will retain practically 
the entire organization of both com 
panies. The officers of the new com 
pany are: President, W. N. Van Sant; 
vice-president and chairman of the 
board, Harry B. Green: vice-president 
and treasurer, H. K. Dugdale; vice 
president, W. C. Stith, Jr., and secre- 
tary, Harry E. Corner. 


Merged with Judy Publishing 


Company 


Company, Chi- 
Bardine 


The H. 


The Judy Publishing 
cago, has purchased the 
Printing Comnany, and the National 
Dog Bureau, both of that city. C. 
Myers Bardine, former president of 
these enterprises, has been elected a 
director and vice-president of the Judy 
company. A new monthly publication 
for boys, to be known as the Boys’ 
Gazette, will be published by the Judy 
company. The first issue will appear 
in September, 1925. 


A. E. Britton and W P. 
Chadwick Combine 


A. E. Britton and W. P. Chadwick 
have formed a sales, merchandising and 
advertising business in Los Angeles, to 
be known as Britton & Chadwick. Mr. 
Chadwick was for several years a con- 
tact representative with the Procter & 
Collier Company, Cincinnati, while Mr. 
Britton was formerly with the American 
Colortype Company, Chicago. 


August Wolf Returns to 
Spokane 


August Wolf, for several years sec- 
retary of the Gateway Club of El Paso, 
Tex., has resigned to become secretary 
of the publicity-tourist bureau of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Wolf was the first secretary of the 
Spokane Bureau, which he organized in 
1906. 


Has Thomson-National Press 


Account 
The _ Thomson-National Press Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of printing presses, has placed 
its advertising account with A. Eugene 
Michel and Staff, New York advertis- 
ing agency. Business siness papers are used. 


Fresno Honors A. E. 


land 
A. E. Sutherland, who has __ been 
secretary of the California Peach & Fig 
Growers since the f 


beginning of this 
organization, has been elected mayor 
of Fresno, Calif. 


Suther- 
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Health is a 
Weighty Matter 


Health is a weighty matter, literally as 
well as figure-atively. 


One of the first danger signs on the high 
road of health is departure from normal 
weight—either up or down the scale. 


Malnutrition in children, faulty metabo- 
lism in adults, the stealthy encroach- 
ments of fat, with all its attendant 
dangers, are quickly detected by a reli- 
able scale. 


Physical culturists watch their weight 
carefully, and for this purpose thou- 
sands of them buy Jacobs Brothers 
Detecto Scales because for years they 
have seen them advertised in Physical 
Culture. 





W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway 
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Why Whisper to the 
. Whole Audience is 





In the South, magazine cir- 
culations are small. The 
greatest magazine you may 
choose has a_ circulation 
equal to little over one per 
cent. of the total population. 
Here is a vast audience of 
twenty-one and a half mil- 
lions, but only the front row 


Sell Where 


The total wealth of the South 
increased 78% between 1912 
and 1922. Deposits in South- 
ern banks have jumped from 
52,322,000,000 in 1914 to 
$6,514,000,000 in 1923. Yet 
the gigantic natural resources 
of the South are only begin- 
ning their development. The 


m2 


can hear if you try to teach 
them through magazines 
alone. 

No sane salesman will delib- 
erately turn his back on 99 
prospects and whisper his 
story in the ear of one only. 


You can reach them through 
newspapers. 


Success Is 


South is rich. It is becom- 


.ing richer every year. Here 


is a vast market, in many 
cases a new market for the 
trade of the country. Here 
are people ready to buy, peo- 
ple with money to pay. They 
can be reached through news- 


papers. 


Newspapers Reach the South 


The newspaper is a more po- 
tent factor in the South than 






in any other part of the na- 
tion. It is not glanced at and 
thrown aside. Newspapers 








"Sell it South 
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Front Row when the 
Eager to Hear ? 


* URE 
othe see Rona 
Oe ev 


find ready and sympathetic 


listeners. Advertising has its 





best chance for a friendly 
reception. 


Get the Facts 


Those who have goods to sell 
will want to know more 
about this tremendous mar- 
ket, its possibilities for them, 
the ease with which it can be 
reached, and the merchan- 
dising help which the news- 


papers of the South will give. 
Write to the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, or 
to any of the papers listed 
below. 


These Newspapers Cover 
Many Great Southern States 


ALABAMA GEORGIA 

Star, Anniston Times-Enterprise, 

News, Birmingham Thomasville 

Age-Herald, Bir- Ledger, Columbus 
mingham Herald, Augusta 

Times, Huntsville Journal, Atlanta 

Item, Mobile Constitution, Atlanta 

Register, Mobile Journal-Herald, Way- 

Advertiser, Montgomery cross 

Journal, Montgomery News, Savannah 

News, Opelika Observer, Moultrie 

FLORIDA Herald, Albany 

Press, Fort Myers KENTUCKY 

News, Leland Sun, Paducah 

News, Miami 

Herald, Sanford LOUISIANA 

Star-Telegram, Lake- American-Press, Lake 


land Charles 
Independent, St. Peters Advertiser. LaFayette 
burg Item-Tribune. 
Times, St. Petersburg _ New Orleans 
Record, St. Augustine Times-Picayune, 
News, Palm Beach ‘ew Orleans 


Sun, ' Gainsville Daily States, 


Tribune, Tampa News-Star, Monroe 
Times, Tampa Times, Shreveport 
Sentinel, Orlando State-Times, Baton 


Reporter-Star, Orlando Rouge 

Herald, Miami 

Times-Union, Jackson- MISSISSIPPI 
ville Herald, om 


Journal, Jack: ille 
Post, West Palm Beach Greenwood ° 





NORTH CAROLINA Sentinel, Knoxville 


Tribune, Concord Journal, Knoxville 
Observer, Charlotte Banner, Nashville 
Advance, Elizabeth City Democrat-Sun, 
News, Charlotte Greeneville 
Post, Salisbury Press, Memphis 
Free-Press, Kinston Commercial-Appeal, 
Dispatch, Henderson Memphis 
Record, Hickory Leaf-Chronicle, 
Observer, Fayetteville Clarksville 
Citizen, Asheville Herald, Columbia 
Times, Asheville 

Gazette, Gastonia VIRGINIA 


News, Greensboro 


Sentinel, Winston- Leader, Staunton 


Salem News-Leader, Staunton 
Times, Raleigh News, Lynchburg 
Telegram, Rocky Mount Advance, Lynchburg 
News & Observer, Review, Clifton Forge 

Raleigh News-Leader, Richmond 


Star, Winchester 
SOUTH CAROLINA Daily Star, Fred- 


Record, Columbia , ericksburg 
Herald, Rock Hill agg oe 
Sun-Citizen, Spartan- Bee, Danville 
burg Register, Danville 
State, Columbia Times, Roanoke 
News & Courier, World-News, Roanoke 
Charleston 
Item, Sumter VIRGINIA- 
TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE Herald-Courier, Bristol 
News, Chattanooga News, Bristol 
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In the first four months of 1925 


The Providence Sunday Journal 
Artgravure Section 
printed 


101,798 lines 


of paid gravure advertising. 


This is a gain of 24,129 lines, or 31 per 


cent over the same period of a year ago. 


The steadily increasing number of both 
local and national advertisements testifies 
to the value advertisers attach to this sec- 
tion. A local advertiser who has not 
missed a single issue in this section says: 


“A review of our advertising expendi- 
tures reveals that we have at some time 
employed every medium of merit in the 
city. And the final reckoning brings out 
the fact that dollar for dollar Artgravure 
Advertising has been the most produc- 
tive of results, and at the lowest cost per 
inquiry and order.” 


64,000 net paid Circulation 


25 centsa line. Flat rate 
Closing Date 15 Days in Advance 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Let Branch Offices Control Direct 
Mail to Dealers 


When Sending Direct-Mail Material to Dealers, General Headquarters 
May Fall Down Due to Lack of Familiarity with 
Local Conditions 


By R. D. Baldwin 


Advertising Manager, Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


AN a manufacturer get a 

closer contact with dealers 
through the medium of direct- 
mail advertising originating from 
his branch offices instead of from 
a general office, and if so, why 
and how? 

We take for granted the fact 
that direct-mail advertising can 
be used to get closer to the dealer. 
We only wish to discuss the ad- 
visability of the method of doing 
this work. We do not read into 
the question the thought that a 
general advertising department, 
located in some main office, would 
not have the ability to do direct- 
mail advertising, throughout all 
parts of this rather extensive 
country, as well as such advertis- 
ing could be done from branch 
offices located at various points. 
We rather consider the subject as 
one which an advertising manager 
would be wise enough to figure 
out frankly as to its method of 
handling. If he finds that better 
results, or a greater economy can 
be secured by handling direct-mail 
to dealers through the branch of- 
fices of his company, he should 
be big enough to recognize that 
fact, big enough to find a way to 
do it, and able, at the same time, 
to keep such advertising directly 
under the guidance of his depart- 
ment. 

There is much to be said on 
both the dealer and consumer 
phase of the subject. I shall en- 
deavor to stick to that part which 
concerns getting -closer contact 
with the dealer. 

To you whose firms operate on 
the branch house principle, I 
know this offers an intensely in- 
teresting subject for discussion. 





Portion of an address delivered May 6 
before the Chicago meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 
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To you whose firms do not so 
operate its interest may be only 
academic. However, those firms 
whose selling organization is de- 
partmentized can consider the 
subject as conducting direct- mail 
campaigns from the various sales 
departments and it will mean 
practically the same as from 
branch offices. 

My company operates on both 
principles. Our branch offices are 
practically separate business or- 
ganizations. They have all con- 
tact with the customer. To the 
trade in the Chicago territory, the 
Chicago office is the whole com- 
pany. In the New York City or 
the New Orleans or the San Fran- 
cisco districts it’s the same. The 
customer has dealings with the 
one branch or the one department 
only. 

Now it stands to reason that 
the salesmen in any branch and 
the manager of the branch know 
better than anyone else what will 
make the strongest appeal and 
what appeals are the most timely 
to affect favorably dealers in their 
territory. 

This means that so far as di- 
rect-mail advertising is concerned, 
it should be so conducted that it 
would tie up very closely with the 
wishes and with the specific ter- 
ritorial knowledge of these branch 
men. 

Some of you may have the idea 
that anything which is good in 
New England or New York is 
good also in the Middle West, 
South, and the Pacific Coast. 
This may be true of staple com- 
modities, but I claim that anyone 
whose product has to do with the 
industries of the country will find 
he has a radically different propo- 
sition on the Pacific Coast than 
he has on the Atlantic Coast. I 
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claim that an advertising mana- 
ger, to work intelligently, must 
know these conditions and that 
the only true source of his knowl- 
edge of conditions is from his 
branch office managers and sales- 
men. That applies specifically in 
the industrial field. I do not speak 
for any other. 

I feel that it is the function of 
a general advertising department 
to so operate that it will get all 
the good suggestions from the 
company’s branches, study them, 
select the best ones, and then turn 
them back to the branch offices 
with recommendations as to how 
to use them to the company’s 
profit. 

Let us see what are some of the 
arguments for and against direct- 
mail work being done from 
branch offices. 

The greatest thing against it is 
lack of control by the general ad- 
vertising department—but that is 
a matter of study and organiza- 
tion. Then the detail work of 
keeping mailing lists correct, and 
addressing and mailing campaigns 
at the proper time is at the best 
a monotonous job; when the clerks 
in branch offices are not working 
under advertising supervision they 
are liable to neglect many im- 
portant details—again, that is a 
matter of proper organization. 

Then, too, clerks change, old 
ones give up their jobs and new 
ones are hired. It’s difficult to in- 
struct them properly in handling 
advertising mailings the way you 
want them handled if they hap- 
pen to be two or three thousand 
miles away from you. A serious 
objection is that you occasionally, 
in fact all too often, run into 
branch office indifference regard- 
ing direct-mail advertising. This 
is perhaps the most difficult of all 
objections to cope with or to over- 
come. 

On the other side of the argu- 
ment, you can start right off with 
the good effect which it exerts on 
sales and office people actually to 
see advertising to dealers in their 
territory going right out from 
their own offices. It’s one of the 
greatest ways of selling your 


branch organization and keeping 
them sold on a faith 


in direct- 
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mail advertising. The branch 
manager sees the mailing list and 
knows his department is paying 
the bills so he insists on a closer 
check on names of dealers to keep 
the list a live one. The branch 
manager knows when his stock 
conditions and his territory coi 
ditions are right to address a spe 
cial letter to dealers about sea 
sonable articles. Take the case of 
the cyclone which went across 
Southern Illinois a few weeks ago 
—it offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for managers of branches 
handling tools or building mate- 
rials to write dealers offering 
them special service at a_ time 
when those dealers most needed 


It. 

The other day a booklet came 
to my desk. This booklet was 
entitled “Bill Jones, Ambassador 
to Cities and Towns.” The 
whole argument for direct-mail to 
the dealer was pretty well summed 
up in that booklet in the para- 
graph where Bill Jones, the trav- 
eling salesman, says he can’t help 
but wish that the man in charge 
of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing in his company could be bet- 
ter acquainted with Henry Per- 
kins, the biggest dealer in Aurora 
County—and be better acquainted 
with all the Henry Perkins all 
throughout his territory. Then 
the advertising and sales helps ad- 
dressed to Henry Perkinses would 
go a long way further toward 
helping Bill Jones make easier 
sales, more sales, and more profit 
for his house. 


GET CLOSE TO DEALER 


Every sales plan must have 
dealer co-operation if it is to be 
successful. The sales plan or ad- 
vertising should originate near to 
the man who knows Henry Per- 
kins personally. I mean, the basic 
thought should originate near to 
the dealer—the nearer, the better. 
That means at least through your 
branch office or specialized de- 
partment. Of course, this basic 
thought can be passed on up to a 
general advertising | department 
and there “dolled up” in any suit- 
able way. Here also can be worked 
out the details regarding the 
proper feeding of the idea back 
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| Beauty in Business, 
Beauty with a Wallop, 
is potentially present in 
Keokuk or Kalamazoo, 
just as much as it is in 
Chicago, where Bund- 
scho puts it into type. 
They can put it into type 
for you wherever you 
are. Write in and see. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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to dealers through the channel of 
direct-mail advertising by branch 
offices. 

So, I ‘repeat, 
touch with the 
Henry Perkins.” 

Most of us could give a very 
brief answer to the question: 
“Can a manufacturer get closer 
contact with dealers through di- 
rect-mail originating from _ his 
branch offices or departments, in- 
stead of from a general office?” 
That answer would be: “Yes, di- 
rect-mail advertising should be 
conducted from branch offices but 
it is usually impossible to do so.” 

Well, that is a part of our job 
as intelligent directors of the ad- 
vertising of our companies. It 
can be done but it’s a hard job to 
get it done. When it is done 
right, the contact with the dealer 
is more local, more complete, and 
really more sincere than it is 
when it is all mailed from a gen- 
eral office. 

One way to help do it is to get 
out on the territory yourself and 
sell your plans for local work to 
your various branch managers. 
You probably can’t sell it the first 
trip, so try again. Each time you 
will come closer to a sane and sat- 
isfactory arrangement. Visit your 
branch offices. Get better ac- 
quainted with Pullman cars. See 
more of your country and you 
will be a better advertising mana- 
ger because you will appreciate all 
the more that different parts of 


“Keep in close 
man who knows 


the country sometimes require 
different treatment, especially if 
intensive selling is to result. 

Get acquainted with more of 
the Henry Perkinses. 

Talk to your salesmen and 
branch managers about their 
dealers. 


Get their ideas as to the kind of 
letters to write dealers in their 
particular territory. 

Assemble the good dealer letter 
ideas from each place. 

Take a bunch of selected dealer 
letters to each branch. 

Show your branch 
how they can fit them’ to 
dealers. 

Tell them to make up letters of 


managers 
their 


their-own and write their dealers. 


Then your firm will be started 
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on the road to getting closer to 
dealers through direct-mail from 
branch offices. 


1 ° 
Cycles and Psychics 

Were additional proof needed that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
the prevailing attitude of some business 
men toward industrial conditions would 
furnish it. Along with the growth of 
legitimate interest in the application of 
economic information to everyday busi 
ness, we see at times the apathetic at 
titude of those who have accepted a 
little knowledge with no understanding 
whatever. 

Curves and charts and cycles are good 
and useful things; but out of the 
columns of figures and the pages of 
graphs has come, too often, a blind be- 
lief in every prediction. Let even a 
tyro issue a new cycle theory and there 
are many willing to give it all the sanc- 
tions of a law. Does the cycle say 
that business is on the down grade? 
Then it must be so, and there is no 
use in trying to do anything about it! 

The dangers in such a counsel of 
fatalism are obvious. Does the mariner, 
upon noting a fall in the barometer, 
throw up his hands and cry, “All is 
lost’? He does not. He takes a few 
reefs in the mainsail and prepares to 
take advantage of the strengthened wind 
of which he has’ warning. When 
Joseph foresaw a seven-year famine did 
he prepare to starve quietly and pain- 
fully? He redoubled his efforts to meet 
and overcome the threatened condition— 
and he succeeded. 

So-called business indicators should 
have, in so far as they are.reliable, but 
one message for the business man: 
Work a little harder, sell a little more, 


produce a little more economically 
Coming events cast their shadows be 
fore; but that is no reason to be afraid 
of shadows.—The Iron Age. 
New Accounts for Rosenberg 
Agency 
The Niagara Motors Corporation, 


manufacturer of ma- 
and connecting rods for 
the Stone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of automo- 
bile accessories, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Irwin L. 
Rosenberg Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 


Allis-Chalmers Net Profits 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., reports a 
net profit of $847,053 for the first 
quarter of 1925, after Federal taxes. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$831,180 for the same period a year 


ago. 


Dunkirk, 
rine motors 
Fords, and 





L. F. Murphy with Velie 


L. F. Murphy has joined the Velie 
Motors Corporation, Moline, II! as 
assistant sales manager. . 
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During the first four months 
of 1925 The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald published 
323,428 lines of foodstuff 


advertising. 


—14,700 more lines than was 
carried by any other Los 
Angeles newspaper, daily and 
Sunday included. 


Many successful advertisers 


rely on The Evening Herald 
alone to economically cover 
the entire Los Angeles field! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Micnigan Ave. 


Chicago, th. 
H. W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, > 710 ‘Hearst Building, 
New York San Francisco 
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the Dealer 


i ALF way” advertising policies re- 
strict the rural merchant’s market. 


The dealer knows there is a big farm 
market for general commodities. But he 
cannot sell the maximum of your prod- 
uct in that market unless the farmer has 
been sold through your advertising. 
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A town of 25,000 has an area of about 
23 square miles. The trading area is 434 
square miles. Towns of other sizes in simi- 
lar ratio. The difference represents farm 
territory. The farmers in this outer circle 
are the backbone of dealers’ trade. 


Why not make your sales plan complete? 
Sell your entire market instead of only 
part. Let the farm families broaden your 
consumer outlets. 


Farm paper advertising does more than 
sell the farmer. It shows your dealers 
that you understand their market and are 
effectively co-operating with them. 


Help your dealers increase their sales to 
these farmer customers. Your sales curve 
will justify your judgment. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Necessarily 
Transcript Readers 


For accurate, scholarly, comprehensive treatment 
of all the day’s activities — social, financial, 
political, business, dramatic, literary, artistic — 
Bostonians must necessarily read the Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


—— because only an evening paper designed 
for the leisure after dinner hours could reasonably 
be expected to cover such a field in such manner. 


——because no other Boston Evening paper 
even contends for the honor of being such a paper. 


To make effective appeal therefore to the import- 
ant buying class who regard the Transcript as their 
paper, advertisers, too, must necessarily use the 
Boston Evening Transcript. They can be reached 
in their moments of greatest buying responsive. 
ness in no other way. 


Boston Zbening Transcript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Motion Picture Stunts Are 
Borrowed by Advertisers 


Lifebuoy Soap, General Motors, Harrison Radiators and Steinway Use 
the “Fadeaway” and the “Double Exposure” 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


NE of the most interesting 

developments in the photog- 
raphy of modern motion pictures 
is the double-exposure theme. This 
makes it possible for two separate 
pieces of action, keyed in wholly 
different moods and tempos, to 
appear at the same moment on the 
screen. A man sits thinking of 
that which has taken place years 
before. Suddenly the episode is 
brought to life. In ghostly pro- 
cession, the pranks of yesteryear 
flash into review. 

There is nothing disjointed in 
these superimposed bits of action; 
they fuse beautifully, artistically. 
The mechanics are perfect and 
they always arouse the enthusiasm 
of the audience. 

Then there is the “fadeaway,” as 
one scene slowly dissolves and 
another takes its place. This 
seems to be equally fascinating to 
the crowd. “How is it done?” 
queries the motion picture fan, 
for all his well known sophisti- 
cation. 

Advertisers are employing the 
“fadeaway” and the “double-ex- 
posure.” Drawings are created 
which achieve practically the same 
results. 

“Above all, he must have health,” 
is a headline for Lifebuoy Soap 
which possesses marked qualities 
of sentiment and romance, as em- 
ployed in connection with a “dou- 
ble exposure” illustration. In the 
foreground, the main picture con- 
cerns itself with a charming study 
of a young mother, her baby son 
held fast in her loving arms. The 
page is in two colors, and this 
part of the layout uses both of 
them. It has more substance than 
the scene which melts into it, is 
a part of it, and yet is visionary, 
faint, atmospheric. 

The misty scene beyond, in pen 
and ink, the black used only, brings 


to life the future of that son. He 
is shown as a handsome young 
lad off to school, as the curly 
headed household idol, the invin- 
cible football hero. 

The technical production of this 
design was simple enough, involvy- 
ing as it did, two wholly different 
techniques and tone planes. The 
figures of mother and babe were 
in wash color, while the back- 
ground was in the most delicate 
phantom pen and ink handling. 

There are much more compli- 
cated methods than this, some in- 
volving considerable ingenuity. on 
the vart of the artist. 


HOW HOFFMAN VALVES USES 
DOUBLE-EX POSURE 


The double-exposure idea has 
been used serially to bring out a 
certain clever selling idea for 
Hoffman valves. This. idea is 
embraced in the following text: 
“The thief that lurks in your 
home. Air—just common, every- 
day air—that surrounds you day 
and night is the thief of heat. 
The instant that steam pressure 
goes down air sneaks back to fill 
its place through your present 
venting valves put there to let 
air out. The next time steam tries 
to heat the radiator it is full of 
a. 

The artist, in a double-exposure 
illustration, shows an_ ordinary 
steam radiator. Meshed into it is 
the shadowy figure of a thief, 
hands reaching out into space, his 
pose indicative of prowling dis- 
honesty. Yet each part of the 
dual picture is complete in itself. 
Nothing of the heater is missing. 
All of the thief is there, too. 

The camera, in its present state 
of ingenious perfection, can, of 
course, supply double-exposure 
illustrations on single negatives 
and they are effective and success- 
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ful. It means no more than the 
photographing of two separate 
objects overlapping, on the same 
negative. But the artist has a 
more difficult problem. He must 
so handle his mediums, wash, 


crayon, pen and ink or color, as 
to supply 
parency. 
Or, the result may be obtained 
by the use of a photograph and 


this elusive trans- 
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When an entire series for the 
Music Master radio reproducer 
shows spirited action scenes com- 
ing from the mouth of the loud 
speaker without in any way de- 
tracting from the instrument or 
distorting it, the motion picture 
idea is adapted to advertising’s 
need. 

The fadeaway and the double- 
exposure illustrations permit an 
advertiser to show 
yesterday and today 
in his advertising in 
one frame. 

It makes it possible 
to picture in a single 
illustration the present 
as well as the things 
which may take place 
at some future time. 
It is the artist’s con- 
ception of before and 
after. It simplifies, 
because two or three 
motifs may be super- 
imposed, one over the 
other, on a single can- 
vas. It is valuable be- 
cause it almost invari- 
ably provides for the 
type of illustration 
which interests and 
attracts. It is never 
conventional. 

And their dramatic 


Che experiment is over—the instrument ts here! : . ge 
Tits messes is eccated 0 shepacsto_ They nil be amaced athe repuly—rests ha value is high. Senti- 
ene Ce eeree Senne ment or adventure 
ee as em te Bee Hs pew Pashia may ride triumphantly 
= bs across such _ illustra- 
; sm oy gag nap me tive themes, as two 

opposing ideas are 


AN EXAMPLE OF DOUBLE EXPOSURE AT ITS BEST 


air brush tones. Take the illus- 
tration of the radiator and the 
phantom thief: an actual photo- 
graph of the radiator could have 
been mounted, and a semi-trans- 
parent flat tone “blown” into the 
outline of the figure. The detail 
of the heating device would show 
through, just the same. 

These double-exposure illustra- 
tions are well nigh invaluable 
because they put an idea which 
might require lengthy descriptive 
text into picture form. They 
permit immediate and comprehen- 
sive eye-analysis. 





made to clash. 

The series of dou- 
ble spreads originated for Gen- 
eral Motors is strongly reminis- 
cent of effects you see on the 
silver screen. They are repro- 
duced with ‘much feeling and 
an occasional heart-throb. The 
campaign introduces two sets of 
pictorial ideas, as, for example, a 
typical layout which brings large, 
into the foreground, a young man 
and wife consulting the village 
banker. They are wonderful 
character studies. This banker, 
the sage of his community, is ad- 
vising the pair to purchase a little 
car. It will bring both happiness 
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Regional 
Rates 


To Advertising Agencies: 


OUR clients having regional rather 

than national distribution of their 
products can now cover THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR’S circulation in the East- 
ern, Central or Western States at 30 cents 
a line, the Monitor’s new regional rate for 
general advertising. 


A. B. C. statement of average daily net 
paid circulation for six months ended 
March thirty-first, 103,062. Figures for 
Atlantic, Central or Pacific Edition given 
on request. 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave, 1458 McCormick Bldg. 625 Market St. 
LONDON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
2 Adelphi Terrace 1658 Union Trust Bldg. 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
PARIS DETROIT SEATTLE 
56, Faubourg St. Honore 455 Book Bldg. 763 Empire Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 


802 Fox Bldg. 705 Commerce Bldg. 1022 N. W. Bank Bidg. 
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and increased efficiency into their 
lives. It will represent neither 
waste nor extravagance. Certainly 
they can afford it. 

And in the background, super- 
imposed, yet a part of the main 
canvas, is the dream come true. 
The new car is spinning along the 
country road, under blue skies. 
All is well. How often you have 
seen just such effects as this at your 
motion picture theatre and how 
actively your mind operated, as 
you saw the two sets of action in 
the one animated radius. 

By serializing this basic theme 
throughout its campaign, General 
Motors has constructed a highly 
diverting illustrative series. 

And, likewise, the advertising 
of Harrison Radiators uses 
double-exposure in an admirable 
combination, to visualize an im- 
portant idea throughout a series. 
Through the mesh of the radiators 
another picture is faintly shown. 
It may be a giant ocean liner, 
accompanied by the copy thought 
that “It would require nearly 
two thousand automobile engines, 
if the Leviathan were to be driven 
by them. Yet half a day’s output 
of Harrison Radiators would cool 
these engines.” 

Despite the fact chat the pattern 
of the radiator completely covers 
the space of the steamship illus- 
tration, both are sharply defined. 
It is the very best type of double- 
exposure drawing, handled by an 
artist who sympathizes with his 
subject and who has found a way 
to bring out the best pictorial 
points of both radically opposed 
themes. 

The Steinway illustrations in 
magazines have depended largely 
upon double-exposure to tie the 
musician with a visualization of 
some well-known composition. If 
Rachmaninoff plays “The Troika,” 
then the thundering hoofs of the 
horses beat across the vivid back- 
ground, and these two _ scenes, 
player and musical drama, are 
one strong, poetic bit of pictorial 
fabric. 

Something in the romance of 
modern manufacture and modern 
life makes these illustrations par- 
ticularly fitted to the mood of the 
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hour. Man’s inventions call for 
a new kind of illustration in ad- 
vertising. 

“The experiment is over—the 
instrument is here,” reads a head- 
line for Freed-Eisemann radio 
receivers. The story told has to 
do with the fact that at last a 
receiver has been built which is 
the culmination of years of re- 
search work and mechanical ex- 
perimentation. Borrowing a leaf 
from the motion-picture director’s 
book, the advertiser overlaps one 
illustration upon another, while 
making them seem one. 

Below, is a home scene, as 
mother, father and child sit at 
ease, listening in, on a radio pro- 
gram. Above, superimposed 
against the shadowy background, 
there is the faintest suggestion of 
the worker, the inventor, the man 
who devotes his life to scientific 
research. At first, this phantom 
scene is scarcely distinguishable. 
Then it slowly materializes. The 
experiment and the acknowledged 
fact are painted on a _ single 
canvas. 

This general illustrative thought 
has been introduced into practi- 
cally all of the Freed-Eisemann 
pages, and they are all uniformly 
attractive. 


SONORA HAD UNUSUAL PROBLEM 


When Sonora combined radio 
with phonograph, there were two 
stories to tell in every illustration. 

The artist, however, employs 
the technical skill of the motion- 
picture studio, and, in thin wisps 
of vapor, “a voice from the air, 
a song from the record” are 
presented to the eye, just as we 
have so often seen on the screen. 

There recently appeared a 
magazine advertisement for 
Reading Pipe, accompanied by 
this text: 

“The British forces went by 
sea. Two signal lights gleamed 
from the tower of Old North 
Church and Paul Revere galloped 
away into the night and—death- 
less fame.” The house of Paul 
Revere still stands for the present 
generation to see and the adver- 
tiser points out that it has endured 
largely because rust - resisting 
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Food Advertising 

N Detroit everyone either motors or spends the evenings 

on nearby lakes and rivers during summer days. For 
the food advertiser therefore, the morning newspaper be- 
comes a necessity, for it is the only paper reaching the 
woman in the home—the only paper that can be thor- 


oughly read. Evening newspaper advertising is lost in a sea 
of summer-night entertainment and diversion. 


These food advertisers are finding Free Press columns 
producing greater returns per advertising dollar expended: 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 
DOMINO SUGAR 


KROGER CHAIN STORES 
CHASE & SANBORN 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
HENKEL’S FLOUR 
MUELLER’S SPAGHETTI 
SUNSWEET PRUNES 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 

H. J. HEINZ CO, 

QUAKEB OATS 

LIGHT HOUSE COFFEE 
TELFER COFFEE 


KELLOGG’S BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 
LEA & PERRINS 

A B GINGER ALE 

CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
WAGNER'S BREAD 
SALADA TEA 


TheDetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC., 


National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
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” L. d. C. 1. A, 


OT counting the second-hand 

| \ circulation—the long range 
readers who operate over other 
people's shoulders, the offices where 
everybody reads the same copy, the 
subway scouts who pick off the papers 
left on seats, and families content to 
read the carried home copies—TWO 
of every five people who read English 
language newspapers in New York 
City and its suburbs this morning were 
News readers. Two of every five who 
bought newspapers in New York City 
and suburbs bought the Daily News. 


That's what the Largest Daily Cir- 
culation in America means—TWO out 
of every five in New York! You may 
forget the figures but you can remem- 
ber the fact. 


The city and suburban circulation 
of the six New York morning news- 
papers now amounts to about 2,008,000 
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copies. Of this total, five papers have 
about 1,157,000 copies; and The News 
has 851,000. You can reach somewhat 
less than 60% of morning readers in five 
papers; and something more than 40% 
in The News alone. Buy the second, 
third and fourth papers—and these 
combined, lack about 114,000 copies of 
what the Daily News has in city and 
suburbs. The Largest Daily Circulation 
in America is also the largest morning 
circulation in New York—by about 
525,000 copies. 

None of us likes figures very much. 
Just remember the facts: —News, two 
out of five, forty percent in one paper! 
Forty percent is a powerful factor in 
politics, in Opinion, in prospects, in 
sales and in distribution. You might 
also remember that you can shout in 
the tabloid News with copy that whis- 
pers in other papers! Get the facts! 





O]) 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York 
TRIBUNE Tower, Chicago 
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materials were used in_ the 
building. 

The illustration is part photo- 
graph, part original drawing, done 
in the double-exposure spirit. 
Over the rugged portrayal of the 
old dwelling, the artist has drawn 
in transparent grays, a_ spirited 
picture of Paul Revere thundering 
along on his horse. But the 
structure can be seen through 
horse and rider. It lures the 
mystified eye. 

Both illustrative - plans are 
novelties. However, they will not 
pass away quickly as do most 
fads. They serve too useful a 
purpose. It is decidedly worth- 
while to help along the reader’s 
mental processes and these two 
stunts so effectively simplify the 
recital of a story that they are 
not likely to meet the fate of 
the ordinary fad. 


Merced, Calif., “Star” and 
“Sun” Merged 


The Merced, Calif., Star has been 
merged with the Evening Sun, of that 
city. The consolidated paper will he 
called the Sun-Star. The Kimbatl- 
Mogensen Company has been appointed 
national advertising representatives for 
the new paper. 


Joins Moss-Chase Agency 


McGregor Davidson has joined the 
staff of the Moss-Chase Advertising 
Company, Buffalo. He will have charge 
ef accounts and copy. Mr. Davidson 
was formerly with the Canton-Blackstone 
Corporation, Cleveland, and at one time 
was sales promotion manager for the 
Republic Rubber Corporation, also of 
Cleveland. 


M: B. Hart Joins Fuller 
Agency 


M. B. Hart, for a number of years 
with Lord & Thomas and more recently 
with Critchfield & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as treasurer and 
general manager. 


T. A. Gannon, Vice-President, 
Lazell 


T. A. Gannon has been appointed 
vice-president of Lazell, Newburgh, 
N. Y., manufacturer of perfumes. For 
the last twelve years he has been with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., as district 
sales manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago and Cincinnati. 
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Lakewood, Fla., to Start New 
Campaign 

An expenditure of $70,000 to $75,000 
will be made during “the next year to 
advertise Lakewood, Fla., according to 
John L. Morris, director of publicity 
of the Lakewood Chamber of Commerce 
The advertising, to be released or 


schedule starting in September, will 


appear in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. 


Newspaper Campaign Planned 
on Montag Stoves 


Newspapers in the Pacific Northwest 
will be used next fall and winter by 
the Montag Stove Works, Kenton, 
Oreg., to advertise Montag stoves. Hall 
and Emory, Inc., Portland advertising 
agency, will direct this advertising. 


Donald Lawder Joins 
Charles Daniel Frey 


Donald Lawder, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, and for the last three years 
Western manager of Harper’s Bazar, 
has joined the copy staff of Charles 
Daniel Frey, Advertising, Chicago. 


R. M. Graham with Worthy 
Manufacturing Company 


R. M. Graham, formerly with the 
Chicago office of The Century Company, 
has joined the Worthy Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of Roomy 
Richard workshirts. 


Joins Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
H. Merritt Smith, formerly of the 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit 
advertising ageney, has joined the sales 
department of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, of that city. 


Glidden Reports Increased 
Sales 


March sales of The Glidden Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, Jap-a-lac. Rip 
olin, etc., are reported at $2,288,000 
<. increase of $315,000 over March, 
1924. 


Has Bijou Dress Account 


The Bijou Dress Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Hicks Advertising Agency, 
New York. 


Canadian Pag, oo Appoint 
A. C. Pike 


A. €.. Fie, secretary of the Canadian 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, also 
has been elected secretary of the Cana- 
dian Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
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Drapery - are constantly 
changing 





f —— 
“The Stead and Miller Co. 


will shortly celebrate its fif- 

tieth anniversary of service Teese 
to the drapery and upholstery ees eee eieay Sie Se cape ey are 
trades. Dependable quality, x 

A : Stead and Miller upholstery and dra; 

rich color treatment and dis- amnunidunun:nae 
tinctive design are rightly the A combination of plain and patterned materials is 
theme of the advertising to sow in vogue; also striped and plain fabrics in com- 
the trade. Color inserts and tt—m—=um 
pages are used in the Dry Keep in touch with the Stead and Miller offering 
Gecds Economist and other for new ideas in draperies, 


business papers which, in 

their direct action on the 

retailer and decorator, are J e 

materially assisting the Stead 

and Miller salesmen and 

creating a wide-spread recog- STEAD & MII I ER 


nition of the Stead and 
Miller name.”’ QC 
‘ ompany 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
243 FOURTH AVENUE . 1010 MEYWwoRTH BLOG 





PHILADELPHIA 
Fount 


AND CAMBRUA STR. 











Manufacturers of Upholstery and Drapery materials including CUARANTEED UNFADABLE fabrics 








The Eugene McGuckin Company directs this advertising 






HE ECONOMIST GROUP—Dry 

Goods Economist and Merchant-Econ- (of 
omist—is part of the business lives of +5,000 \3 
buyers and executives of 35,000 foremost 
stores, located in more than 10,000 cities and towns 
and doing 75‘; of the total business done in dry 
goods and department store lines. For an inter- 
esting record of our influence, write for “26 REA- 
SONS,” a series of agency success stories in book 
form. Address New York office—239 W. 39 St. 
—or nearest one in any of ten principal cities. 


“Fell and Sell the Merchant and 
Hell Tell and Sell the Millions” 


[Put HIS prestige to work for YOU] 
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Ee | 
Cost Compariso#e- 


There are more than 4,500 
cities and towns in the United 
States with street car service} 
—their total population ex- 


| ceeds 50,000,000. | 


16,000,000,000 passengers were car- 
ried by the Street Cars during 1924 
—this was an increase over 1907 of 


5,500,000,000 riders, or 58%. 





More than a billion and a quarter 
riders is the present monthly average. 


Half service—a card in every other 
street, subway and elevated car in the 
United States—would represent dis- | 
| play in more than 32,000 cars. 


The yearly cost of the above f 
Street Car advertising would be i 
less than the cost of a four 
months’ showing of the poster 
service listed on the next page. 
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m-No. 3: Posters 





Half Showing of Posters— 
Cities of 10,000 and over— 


Number of cities posted....... 746 
Their total population. .44,712,856 
Number of posters.......... 8,074 





The cost of the above poster display for one 
vear will pay for Half Service of all Street Car 
lines throughout the entire United States for 
more than three years. 


The Street Car card is an intimate poster, pro- 
tected in all kinds of weather and it is easily 
viewed at close range day and night. 





Many millions of people spend hours every day 
riding with the “10,000 word pictures on the 
car cards” and as Professor Walter Dill Scott 
wrote— 


In most other forms of advertising we devote to any 
particular advertisement only as much time as we 

think it is worth. In strect-railway advertising we 
devote longer time than we really think is due to 
the advertisements, and then we turn around and 
estimate the value of the goods advertised by the 
' amount of time that we have devoted to the adver- 
tisement. This is the psychological explanation of 
the amazing potency of this particular form of 
advertising.” 


SS 


National Advertising Manager 


: STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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Be a 49-er! Join the Goldmann 
rush in our forty-ninth year. 
Space doubled. Facilities enlarged. 


> =|oo4 
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The Isaac Goldmann 
Co. is one-third as 
old as this country. 
There have been 
twelve presidents 
since its inception. 
—and always one 
rule—‘‘More than 
the golden rule.” 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since &ighteen Seventy Six 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 4520 





























A Sales Manager Analyzes the 
Sales Manager’s Job 


An Inventory of What a Sales Manager Must Be and Do 


By Martin J. Wolf 


Sales Manager, 


S I vision it, the sales man- 

ager’s job is to get enough of 
the right kind of business that 
when serviced leaves a satisfactory 
net profit. The emphasis on the 
right kind of business is daily be- 
coming more pronounced. I took 
in a convention in Boston three 
weeks ago. With every sales ex- 
ecutive that I came into contact, 
the viewpoint was the same. They 
wanted plenty of business but it 
had to be the right kind of busi- 
ness. 


Did you know that the Inter- 


national Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, will refuse to service a 
salesman’s business unless his 


orders are of a certain type and 
kind that will permit of utilizing 
the entire hide? Their men are 
trained in the getting of the right 
kind of business. If the retailer 
who is placing the order ,doesn’t 
want to give the right kind of an 
order, the salesman is trained to 
refuse to book the order. In that 
way, they have developed a uni- 
form sales situation that is in 
tune with their production prob- 
lems. 

So the sales manager’s job today 
is more and more emphasizing 
the right kind of business to be 
secured. That means that there 
must be a satisfactory amount of 
the right kind of business; never- 
theless, the emphasis placed by the 
sales manager must be on con- 
trolling the right kind of business 
that is taken. That “right” kind 
of business is reflected in the 
setting of quotas. 

The obtaining of a quota is en- 
tirely a human problem. It is a 
human problem in all of its funda- 
mental aspects. It is a human 
being who goes to other human 
beings to get business. When that 


Portion of an address delivered on 
May 1 before the St. Louis Sales Man- 
agers Bureau. 





Bussmann Manufacturing Co. 


business is secured it is passed to 
the office where other humans 
take that order and finally see to 
it that it is fabricated, shipped, 
billed, account collected, money 
received and disbursed. At every 
point human beings handle it. I’d 
like to emphasize most strongly 
that the controlling that is so 
necessary in a sales manager’s job 
is primarily and essentially human 
control. 


THREE KINDS OF HUMANS 


Now there are three kinds of 
humans with whom the sales man- 
ager deals. 

First — the 
superiors. 

Second—the men even with him, 
or his fellow department heads. 

Third—those under him, or the 
salesmen. 

Let us take that first element, 
the men above him. I think the 
sales manager, or the man who is 
responsible for the sales of an in- 
stitution, faces the problem of 
being really a 100 per cent sales- 
man of the institution. In other 
words, that sales manager must 
have a viewpoint that combines all 
of the selling ideas that when 
rightly used make for sales success 
of an institution. 


men over him, his 


Just recently I heard a sales 
manager say that he wasn’t a 
salesman. His position was that of 


a sales manager. In my opinion, 
that man is either incompetent, or 
he doesn’t know where his job be- 
gins and ends. If he cannot 
effectively convince those above 
him of the soundness of his ideas, 
he is certain to fail as a sales man- 
ager. If he cannot effectively 
present his ideas toward the end 
of getting favorable action from 
those above him, his work is 
seriously hampered. So a sales 
manager who attempts to say he 
is not a salesman is overlooking a 
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very important element of his 
work. 

I know a man who joined a 
company as sales manager. The 
man who had had that position 
had been promoted to be president 
of the company. The new man 
had a very fine record and it was 
felt that as sales manager he would 
do the work very well. I saw him 
about four weeks after he took 
over the position. He was a thor- 
oughly dejected sales manager. It 
seems as though his predecessor 
had found the sales department 
very much unorganized or dis- 
organized. In any event, the man 
who was then -president of the 
company had put his personal 
marks on about everything done 
in a sales way. Like a good many 
men who have had to do a re- 
building job, the president of the 
company felt that the sales end 
of the business was a pretty fine, 
smooth-running branch of the in- 
stitution. Changes were not wel- 
comed. This was not due so much 
to narrow-mindedness on the part 
of the president but rather to an 
element of close-mindedness. 

My friend and I talked it over 
and I said to him: “Well, John, I 
think your problem is to study the 
entire institution. Figure out where 
the sales effort needs to be placed. 
When you have found it, you will 
have found your work.” 

I deliberated on the idea and 
left him. The next week he be- 
gan his analysis of the organiza- 
tion. After something like three 
weeks’ work, he walked into the 
president’s office one morning and 
said something like this: 

“As long as you are with this 
company you are always going to 
stand out as the dynamic master 
salesman of the organization. If 
you will just forget that I am sales 
manager, and think of me as your 
assistant, and then let me begin 
and develop various angles of the 
business that need to be developed 
in order that our institution be 
strengthened as a compound sales 
unit, I think we’re going to build 
a bigger, finer company.” 

The idea was elaborated upon. 
At the end of the interview the 
president said: 

“John, you have the right idea. 
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Your salary is just $3,000 a yeat 
more than it was when you walked 
in here. You’ve shown me some- 
thing that I should have seen 
myself.” 

The result is that that man to- 
day is the vice-president of the 
company. The lines of demarca- 
tion of his work are very flexible. 
The business of the company 
pushed forward beyond anything 
that his predecessor had ever built 
it. It was not only due to my 
friend, but the fact that he 
learned to team rightly with the 
executives above him. Many a 
sales manager’s future has gone 
to the rocks because he has failed 
to be sufficiently an analyst, and 
sufficiently a salesman to co- 
ordinate and co-operate with the 
higher executives. 

The second human element that 
faces a sales manager is contact- 
ing with his fellow department 
heads. 


MUST BE A GOOD MIXER 


The prime element required is 
that of being a good mixer. I 
don’t believe any man can truly 
succeed in the selling end of busi- 
ness who is not a good mixer. I 
think every man can be a good 
mixer. I’m not talking about the 
commonly accepted , Pre- Volstead 
days “good mixer,” but I am 
talking about the man who can 
succeed with any and all types of 
men. That isn’t so difficult as it 
seems. The fundamental elements 
in every man are two-fold: 

First—fear of losing the daily 
job. 

Second—pride in the job. 

Whiting Williams, who was 
doing some very fine work in per- 
sonnel lines, remarked in St. Louis 
a couple of months ago that a 
study of the hundred-thousand- 
dollar-a-year executives and a 
study of the men handling picks 
and wheel-barrows, together with 
an examination of all those who 
graded up between these two ex- 
tremes, would show that all were 
alike in these two fundamental 
viewpoints. Each man must have 
a steady sure daily income. At- 
tached to that is the tremendous 
pride in the job. 

There is hardly a man who 
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doesn’t believe that his work is 
being better done by himself than 
it could be done by any other man 
who might be selected for the job. 
So in extending to each man the 
respect that goes with the job, we 
are extending a kind of courtesy 
and evidencing a kind of fairness 
that makes us good mixers. In 
extending to every man the respect 
that is due him, we earn that man’s 
respect. His respect increases for 
you because it is human for us to 
like and respect the people who 
like and respect us. In my opinion 
it is the secret of good mixing. It 
is the secret of the right kind of 
co-operation. If bottomed on that 
viewpoint we keep before every 
department head a_ vivid sales 
viewpoint, the question of con- 
tacting with fellow department 
heads is answered. That permits 
of elastic boundary lines for the 
sales manager. The _ elastic 
boundary line consists of influenc- 
ing every angle of the business so 
that sales and sales viewpoints are 
always the first consideration when 
anything affecting operation comes 
up for discussion. 

The third element, namely—con- 
tacting with salesmen — is, of 
course, that which takes most of 
your time. I told you my idea of 
a good mixer. That is an essential 
in the handling of your men. I 
don’t care who the sales manager 
is, if he doesn’t give his salesmen 
the respect that they are entitled 
to, he is not going to get along 
with those salesmen. You cannot 
get any more co-operation from 
your salesmen than they wish to 
give you. To induce them to want 
to give you co-operation requires 
that you be a good mixer. That 
enables you then to do all of the 
things that are necessary, in bring- 
ing about the right degree and 
kind of control. 

In the handling of men, the 
matter of control is a two-fold 
problem. 

First—controlling the salesmen’s 
hours. 

Second — controlling the sales- 
men’s dollars. 

Going back to controlling the 
salesman’s hour, it seems to me 
that more and more we face that 
problem. I heard a life insurance 
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company executive say that it 
took ferty interviews to produce 
one sale in the life insurance busi- 
ness. The Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company in their analysis 
found that only 15 per cent of 
their salesmen’s time was spent in 
face-to-face contact with their 
customers. It is very evident that 
we have to so control the sales- 
man’s hour that he can have more 
and better interviews. Primarily, 
we must be sure that he is calling 
upon the right kind of prospects. 
There is no use in spending time 
and money on a prospect whose 
business, when secured, could not 
be handled at a profit. Then we 
must teach the salesman that, when 
with the right prospect, to talk his 
business in the right way. We 
have given much study to the 
elimination of useless conversation. 

We have analyzed how our 
salesmen talk our line. We are 
learning the value of specific in- 
stances. We have learned the 
weaknesses of general statements. 
Yet, our salesmen for the most 
part use specific instances weakly 
and use too many general state- 
ments. We are now studying the 
handling of objections. All of 
these things are done with a prime 
idea of better controlling the sales- 
man’s hour. 


DOLLAR CENSORSHIP 


The next element is—controlling 
the salesman’s dollar. It is essen- 
tial that all of us secure the neces- 
sary volume of business at the 
least expense. I think it is a fact 
that ninety-nine salesmen out of 
100 are not financially competent. 
The very type of temperament 
that makes for successful selling is 
not the kind that is going to 
weigh dollar value carefully in 
order to get the maximum results 
out of every dollar spent. That’s 
a kind of work that ought to be 
done for him. 

You may ask whether or not the 
salesman will submit himself to 
these various elements of control. 
My feeling about that is that the 
salesmanship of the sales manager 
must be brought to bear to con- 
vince the salesman that the sales- 
man’s best interests lie in doing 
everything that ought to be done 
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towards securing the right kind of 
business at the right kind of cost 
and in sufficient volume. If a 
salesman isn’t willing to thorough- 
ly co-operate toward that end, 
then that salesman is not a thor- 
oughly good human asset. His 
very viewpoint is going to get in 
the way of much that needs to be 
accomplished. If after a_ sales 
manager has exhausted all of his 
persuasiveness in endeavoring to 
get the salesman to co-operate, 
and the salesman steadfastly re- 
fuses to be controlled, then you’d 
better move up a new personality 
who will submit to the controlling 
toward the end of making for 
more efficient business-getting. 


Supplementary List 
of Magazine Advertisers 
of 1924 


N the May 7 issue of PRINTERS’ 

INK there appeared under the 
title of “1924 Advertising Ex- 
penditures” a list of the advertis- 
ing investments of 140 advertisers 
during last year in newspapers or 
magazines or both. The new spaper 
figures were based upon an esti- 
mate compiled by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, which included only the ad- 
vertisers whose newspaper adver- 
tising expenditures in 1924 were 
$100,000 or over. The magazine 
expenditures were obtained from 
the list of the seventy-five leading 
magazine advertisers during 1924 
which was compiled from a statis- 
tical study of thirty magazines 
made by the Crowell Publishing 
Company. 

The list of these seventy-five 
leading advertisers, together with 
the amount of their magazine ex- 
penditure during 1924, appeared 
separately in Printers’ INK of 
April 30. In the list which ap- 
peared in the issue of May 7 those 
concerns whose investment in 
magazine advertising did not in- 
clude them among the seventy-five 
leading magazine advertisers dur- 
ing 1924, were not credited with 
any magazine investment. It is in- 
teresting, however, to record that 
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many of these concerns, even 
though they did not get into the 
“seventy-five” list, nevertheless did 
expend a considerable amount of 
money in magazines. 

We are indebted to the Crowell 
Publishing Company for the fol- 
lowing list which shows how much 
these concerns expended in thirty 
magazines 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. $21,000 
American Express Company 39,635 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 78,300 
The Barrett Company 154,000 
Bauer & Black 141,061 
Boyce & Veeder 68,880 
C. Brandes, Inc. 83,600 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 254,800 
California Prune & Apricot 

Growers Association 150,930 
Certain-teed Products Corpora- 

tion 87,300 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. 276,894 
Clicquot Club Co. 124,588 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 96,7533 
Dairymen’s League Co- operative 

Association 209,000 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 28,952 
Florida Citrus Exchange 87,958 
General Cigar Co. 146,400 
3. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 217,725 
Indian Refining Company 202,000 
Johns-Manville Company 210,600 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 186,206 
Maytag Company 2,280 
Mueller Mfg. Co. 58,750 
National Biscuit Co. 213,990 
National Carbon Co. (Union Car- 

bide & Carbon Corp.) 346,780 
New York Central Lines 83,300 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 153,100 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 

pany 19,672 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 232,700 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 

pany 167,700 
Parker Pen Company 267,750 
Phoenix Hosiery Company 158,625 
Portland Cement Association 5,550 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. 117,500 
Royal Typewriter Co. 84,110 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 67,900 
Shredded Wheat Co. 36,200 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 113,600 
A. Stein & Co. 84,000 
The Western Company 274,400 


Total $5,354,509 


V. C. Beardsley with Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 
Vernon C. Beardsley has resigned as 
Western ‘manager of Harper's Max a 
sine, to join the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner as director of its educational 

bureau. 


P. P. Acland Joins J. Walter 


Thompson 
Peregrine P. Acland, recently with 
Thornton Purkis, Toronto advertising 


agent, has joined the New York office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
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Does Capital 
or Earnings Pay for 
Your Advertising ? 


Business was once summed up to be “the fine art of 
making money,” In business all who start do not win. 
Nor do all use advertising with equal profit. 

The elements of skill, judgment and experience count for 
as much in advertising as they do in any other depart- 
ment of business. 

A man who contracts for advertising space assumes a lia- 
bility until he fills the space with a message that induces 
people to respond. 

The only power there is in advertising is in the message 
itself. Witness the many advertising “successes” that 
became business failures. 

Sometimes men are satisfied if the advertising calls atten- 


tion to itself. Yet advertising, rightly used, is only a 
means to an end. It should sell goods. It must sell goods 


or it cannot be continued. 


We have advertising service to sell. If you have an advertis- 
able product a talk may lead to mutual profit. 


"What is Advertising "’ a series of advertisements has been pub- 
lished under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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The Cleveland Press 
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circulation in Greater Cleveland 
than any other daily newspaper 
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‘City Circulation 


Sworn statements just issued by all Cleveland news- 
papers reconfirm the circulation supremacy The Press 
has held for many years. These being city circulation 
figures for the six months ended March 3lst, 1925: 


MT, IID ooo 0 cc isis's oe ceseeccssoon 165,824 
Wee Teaty Fisme TRE? q....... co cccccccccccccess 106,093 
Te WeGey Piet TOOBIET .......-. 0. scccsccccccscces 139,207 
cask ce susie cadlwioro::e 010%: 4 wintbon 122,616 
STI NN 5 or iS iars losvcrcgearach bisa Warners 96,381 
PRESS LEAD 
Over Daily Plain Dealer ................ 59,731 
oe, err 43,208 
Over Sunday Plain Dealer .............. 26,617 
RI I IS ooo oo csc cte ens scowses 69,443 


The Press GAINED 8600 city circulation over its pre- 
vious (October) statement, which is a gain of 7414 more 
than that of the Daily Plain Dealer, the ‘Sunday Plain 
Dealer, and the Daily News COMBINED! 

The Press now has 1982 more CITY circulation than 
the Daily News has TOTAL circulation! 




















If ever an advertiser doubted the power of The Press to 


A . 

S produce results—if ever a merchant doubted our con- 
ipPS-HOWARD tention that his advertising concentrated in The Press 
Newspaper # 

seated is all the newspaper advertising he needs—/let him study 
National 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Ave., New York; 
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Buyers! 


ation! 


had more—and gained more! 
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The Press has 11039 
moré- circulation than any 
daily’ newspaper in,Ohio 
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Total Circulation 


Sworn statements just issued by all Cleveland news- 
papers reconfirm the circulation supremacy The Press 
has held for many years. These being total circulation 
figures for the six months ended March 3lst, 1925: 


OR A ee 201,364 
The Daily Plain Dealer ........................ 190,325 
Be Se FE sib c dc dcidniicsucwseaaiendescnen’s 163,842 
PRESS LEAD 
Over Daily Plain Dealer................ 11,039 
Ge SY PE oc. cca cendebuwiecwsen 37,522 


The Press GAINED 7808 total circulation over its pre- 
vious (October) statement—the Daily Plain Dealer and 
the Daily News both lost. 


AGAIN !— 
The Cleveland Press has the LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION of any daily newspaper in the state of Ohio! 




















these figures! Such overwhelming acceptance by Cleve- 
land newspaper readers is the best evidence we can supply ; 

to the fact that The Press IS Cleveland’s Leading Contact eae 
between ANY-class Advertising and EVERY-class home! paper 


Representatives: . 
Chicago, Cin:zinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Do Boys Buy? 


Ask the advertiser in the Boy-field. Boys under 18 
buy 70% of all athletic goods. Boys are the backbone 
of the market for the Ingersoll Watch, the Daisy Air 
Rifle, the Old Town Canoe, Ranger Bicycles, Ives 
Toys, etc. 


And no one can definitely tell to what extent boys 
influence the market for breakfast foods; for tooth 
paste (boys brush their teeth these days); for the 
radio, which they operate for the family. 


Reaching 400,000 live-wire boys in as many homes 
is the service THE BOYS’ WORLD is rendering 
the advertisers mentioned above—and many others— 
in resultfully covering the Boy-field in a national way. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 





David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 1510 Steger Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Giris 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


THE Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GiRLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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A Co-operative Working Plan for 
Dealer, Jobber, Producer 


Association of National Advertisers Convention Brings Out Important 
Aspects of Current Distribution Problems 


By G. A. Nichols 


AKING the jobber and re- 
i tailer consciously affected by 
the manufacturer’s advertising is 
the important task the Association 
of National Advertisers set for it- 
self at its semi-annual convention 
last week at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. It was held that 
so far as this can be accomplished 
in greater measure, distribution is 
going to be increasingly easier and 
less expensive, with a_correspond- 
ing growth in net profits. 

The principle is not new, of 
course. Every well-informed mer- 
chandiser has long been familiar 
with it. At the same time, because 
of the many obstacles in the dis- 
tribution scheme caused by human 
frailties and lack of co-operation, 
he has despaired of ever accom- 
plishing the big thing this side of 
the millennium. But it takes on 
added importance here because at 
this convention representative man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
got together and talked out their 
differences. They discovered they 
had no differences, so far as the 
main objective is concerned, and 
that the minor differences, mainly 
having to do with application, 
really amount to little. 

The three were brought together 
not by accident, but as a result of 
careful planning. The chairman 
of the program committee, W. S. 
Ashby, advertising manager of the 
Western Clock Company, himself 
a former retailer, saw the need of 
a pronounced get-together policy 
and caused an entire session of 
the convention to be given over to 
that end. 

John B. Garver, of Garver 
Bros., Strasburg, Ohio, a firm that 
has gained national prominence 
through building up a million-dol- 
lar retail business in a small town, 
made an address upon which all 
the subsequent discussion was 
based. His subject was “How the 


National Advertiser Can Best As- 
sist the Retailer.” 

“National advertising has sold 
the consumer,” he said, “but it has 
not sold the dealer, taking him as 
a whole. The dealer is affected by 
the advertising, but he does not 
know it. This is the reason he 
misuses advertising by price-cut- 
ting, utilizing advertised goods 
merely as leaders to promote the 
sale of other items, and neglects 
and refuses to give dealer helps a 
real opportunity in his store. Ad- 
vertisers therefore must prove to 
the dealer that their advertising is 
doing something for him. Other- 
wise he never will do his part to 
make the advertising yield as it 
should.” 

Mr. Garver was asked what can 
be done to lessen the waste in 
dealer help material, which the 
association’s committee on_ that 
subject placed at 75 per cent of 
the whole. 

His reply was that the dealer 
should first be sold on the product. 

“Sell a dealer in this way,” he 
said, “and he will do anything at 
all within reason to give advertis- 
ing its chance. Sell him on the 
goods and he will use care in mak- 
ing up mailing lists or advertising 
matter to be sent to his customers. 
He will be more careful with his 
local advertising. He will give the 
display material space in his win- 
dow and store. You cannot bring 
this about by selling him on the 
advertising or display material. 
You have to sell him on the goods. 

“While I am on this subject let 
me make a little suggestion to you 
manufacturers about dealer helps. 
The display pieces you send out 
are beautiful and effective for the 
most part, but they are too large. 
If a dealer would attempt to use 
all he received his merchandise 
would be covered up. Also, his 
windows are seldom large enough 
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properly to contain the window 
trim material that is sent him. 

“In this, as in all else having to 
do with the advertising, the deal- 
er’s needs should be kept upper- 
most. Manufacturers complain 
that dealers do not want to send 
out letters advertising certain 
products. They would be glad to 
do so if the letters could contain 
some general reference to their 
stores which could have local ap- 
plication. When a manufacturer 
advertises locally he would gain 
much dealer good-will if he would 
mention the stores in connection 
with his goods. 

“Another way in which the man- 
ufacturer can gain dealer support 
in his advertising is not to men- 
tion prices. When a price is 
quoted in a general advertisement, 
this gives the price-cutter his op- 
portunity. People get to associate 
the article with the price and then 
when the non-price cutter tries to 
sell it to them at the advertised 
figure they think he is charging too 
much. This I think is one of the 
biggest things the advertiser should 
consider. It is inevitable that a 
price-cutter is going to be helped 
by any general advertising that 
mentions price. 


POOR SELLING TACTICS 


“Another reason why many ’re- 
tailers do not get a proper idea of 
what advertising can be traced to 
the mistaken tactics of salesmen. 
A manufacturer’s representative 
may go into a store and show 
a dealer the advertising that is 
going to be done during the year 
in behalf of his product, telling 
him he cannot afford to be without 
the goods in view of the demand 
that is going to be created. The 
dealer may buy some of the goods. 
But he does not get behind them 
because he has not been sold on 
the goods. He has bought adver- 
tising and not merchandise. This 
is a very foolish sort of presenta- 
tion. The salesman’s job should be 
to prove the benefits of his goods 
and his advertising. 

“And then, few manufacturers 
seem to realize that the sales 


force in a store can make or break 
a product. 
selling effort 


Consequently much 
should be directed 
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toward these people. If I were a 
manufacturer I should have a list 
of the sales people in the stores 
and attempt to sell them through 
the mails. 

“Sell the dealer and his force on 
the goods therefore and they will 
gu to the absolute limit in co 
operation. They will believe in 
national advertising as thoroughly, 
as we believe in it.” 

J. M. Townley, of the Townley 
Metal Hardware Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., in presenting the job- 
ber’s side of the proposition, ex- 
pressed the conviction that the rea- 
son jobbers and retailers do not 
co-operate with the manufacturer 
more sympathetically is that they 
do not understand advertising. 
However, they all are anxious to 
know about it, and this makes the 
present an unusually promising 
time to spread the advertising doc- 
trine in an intelligent way. Mr. 
Townley, up to a few months ago, 
had grave doubt as to the dealer’s 
wish to get right on the subject 
of advertising. And then he sent 
out a questionnaire to all his trade, 
asking them leading questions 
about what they were doing in ad- 
vertising and their attitude toward 
it. He got a return of nearly 
40 per cent—an inspiring thing 
in itself. From the questionnaire 
he has formed the conclusion that 
dealers now are ready as never be- 
fore to welcome advertising as- 
sistance in these four respects: 
First, windows; second, store ar- 
rangement; third, help in working 
on their trade through direct-mail 
methods and fourth, use of news- 
papers, poster-boards and general 
dealer helps. 

Mr. Townley declared that much 
of the misapprehension concerning, 
if not the unfriendliness toward 
advertising that now is to be en- 
countered is due mainly to wrong 
presentation on the part of the ad- 
vertisers themselves. 

“Manufacturers’ salesmen come 
to us,” he said, “and tell about 
great advertising campaigns their 
firms are going to put on during 
the year in behalf of their product. 
They make much capital about the 
amounts of money they are going 
to spend. This is the wrong way 
to get at it. Instead of telling 
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The Great American Family 





How CAdvertisers Make Customers 
of K-C Families 


Advertisers realize the enormous buying capacity of more 
than a million and a half (OLUMBIA readers. Hence they 
employ the most effective medium through which to make 
customers of these K-C families. 

As an illustration of this we present the following partial list 


of well known trade names which are found in the advertis- 


ing columns of (OLUMBIA Magazine :— 


American Telephone & TelegraphCo. Glastonbury Underwear 


AutoStrop Safety Razors Alexander Hamilton Institute 
B. V. D. Underwear Ingersoll Watches 
Brunswicke-Balke-Collender Co. Ipana Tooth Paste 
Canadian @& Pacific Rubberset Brushes 

Coward Shoes 7-20-4 Cigars 

Cunard Line Standard Playing Cards 

W. L. Douglas Shoes U. S. Shipping Board 
Fatima Cigarettes White Star Line 

Forhan’s for the Gums Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Gem Safety Razors Wrigley’s Gum 


OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


Net 6 3 Member of 
Circulation * A.B.C, 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 


25 West 43rd Street 134 So. La Salle Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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how much advertising costs they 
should tell how little it costs. 

“I am speaking now mainly from 
the standpoint of our retail cus- 
tomers. A large Missouri hard- 
ware dealer that I know reacted un- 
favorably at the news that the 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
was going to spend around half a 
million dollars for advertising. He 
thought it would be better if the 
company would save this money 
and cut it out of the selling price 
of spark plugs. He made this 
totally wrong suggestion because 
he does not understand how volume 
works. He cannot visualize a 
company making fifty million 
spark plugs in a year. If the 
Champion company would cut out 
all that advertising and reduce the 
selling price accordingly it would 
only amount to a reduction of about 
a cent on each plug.” 

It was strongly brought out in 
the discussion that one effectual 
method of getting the dealer lined 
up sympathetically with advertising 
is to give him dealer helps that 
really help him. J. W. McIver, of 
the Edison Lamp Works, in dis- 
cussing this point, said that there 
are two ways to get the dealer 
interested in promotion material to 
the point of actually using it 
properly. One is to divide the 
cost with him and the other is to 
make sure that the material is the 
kind he ought to have in his | store. 

“Covering the first point,” said 
Mr. Mclver, “we divide the cost 
with the dealer on a fifty-fifty 
basis and we find he appreciates 
the material much more for that 
reason. And on the second, we do 
not proceed in accordance with 
guesswork. We go right out to 
the stores and find exactly what 
is required. 

“Whenever we are planning a 
new piece of window display ma- 
terial, for example, we try it out 
in several stores in advance, putting 
the cash register test on it. We 
count the people who stop before 
the window apparently attracted 
by the display piece. If not a 
sufficient number stop, we conclude 
there is something wrong with the 
material. We take it back then 
and try again. We keep working 


on it until we get it so that it does 
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its work. Then there is no doubt 
at all as to the dealers gladly 
using it.” 

Mr. Mclver insisted that it is al- 
together a mistake to assume that 
dealers do not want to use ma- 
terial of this type. His company 
recently made a survey of 300 
druggists to gain information on 
the point. Of these 90 per cent 
said manufacturers could not send 
them too many display pieces, 
if the pieces were good. This 
means, of course, that the prepara- 
tion of the material has to be made 
long in advance so that proper 
tests can be made to determine its 
pulling power. 

R. W. Baldwin, of the Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company, agreeing 
with Mr. Townley and Mr. Mclver, 
suggested that perhaps the most 
resultful method of getting dealers 
and jobbers lined up properly in 
this important matter is for the 
manufacturers to get better ac 
quainted with Pullman cars. In 
other words, he must know the 
dealer. Mr. Baldwin’s address, in 
part, appears elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING DISCUSSED 


Another session of the conven- 
tion, having in mind the general 
theme, was devoted entirely to 
newspaper advertising. F. Guy 
Davis, Western manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, in telling “How the 
National Advertiser Can Get the 
Most Out of Newspapers,” said 
among other thing that the propo- 
sition should be centrally con- 
trolled. i 

“In many newspaper campaigns,” 
said Mr. Davis, “there are often 
too many veto powers vested in the 
jobber or the dealer. With many 
opposing idéas it is hard to get 
anywhere.” 

Among other essentials of re- 
sultful newspaper advertising, Mr. 
Davis said, the copy should always 
be in keeping with the spirit of the 
paper. It should have the news 
element and even the humorous 
flavor whenever possible. 

“And then,” he added, “there 
should be continuity such as that 
practiced by the Kitchen Klenzer 

(Continued on page 133) 
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47 Years of 
Leadership 


Your advertising for export sales is an 
investment when you use this, the 
dominant export paper. 
Largest circulation. Biggest advertising 
volume. Over 47 years in the field. 
The pioneer in service to advertisers. 


372 Seventh Ave. 
New York 
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The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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HE Reverend S. 

Parkes Cadman, pas- 
tor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church of 
“Brooklyn, simply and 
earnestly “telling the old, 
old story” Sunday after 
Sunday over the radio, 
has won the hearts of 
millions of listeners-in, as 
letters pouring in by the 
truck load to “WEAF” 
testify to the great es- 
teem in which the radio 


fans of America have 
come to hold him. 
This great preacher 


has broadcast a vigorous 
and sane appreciation of 
the problems of our time; 
and his vibrant words, 
sent forth on the winged 
air, have lifted up eager 
listeners in town and 





village and on _ lonely 
farms a thousand miles 
away. 


Dr. Cadman, who was re- 
cently elected head of “The 
Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America,” — and 
who, like the immortal John 
Wesley, has taken the world 
for his parish—comes now to 
McCall Street. Beginning in 
the June issue of McCall’s he 
will talk every month through 
the pages of McCall’s Maga- 
zine; he will discuss the prob- 
lems that assail each and every 
one of us on our mortal pil- 
grimage; he will share, inti- 
mately and generously, the 
wide wisdom that he has 
garnered from a life lived in 
the service of God. The first 
article of this series is called— 


“THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AIR” 


and in it Dr. Cadman will 
reveal some of the amazing 
experiences that have come 
to him as the evangelist of 
the radio—the incredible in- 
vention which truly makes of 
the whole world his wide- 
flung parish. 


M©CALL’S 


May 14, 1925 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
on M*Call Street 


This great Evangelist of the Radio, 
heard and loved by millions, will 
now broadcast his written messages 
through the pages of McCall’s Magazine 


R. S. PARKES CADMAN has amazed the 
world by his swift rise to an unparalleled pop- 
ularity as America’s greatest radio star. Millions 
know and love the voice of this earnest, simple- 
hearted man of God. His mail comes in by the truck- 
load—letters from the people everywhere, asking for 
guidance and for inspiration. 

And now, each month, Dr. Cadman will talk to 
yet other millions, through McCall’s—the magazine 
whose appeal to the emotions, the sympathies, the 
aspirations of the people, has brought forth an un- 
precedented demand, the surest possible proof of the 
final and favorable verdict of the public. Just as 
Harold Bell Wright, who never before permitted any 
magazine to serialize his novels, has now given his 
latest book to McCall’s for advance serialization— 
so Dr. Cadman, with his certain instinct for the 
heart interests of the men and women of this coun- 
try, will send forth his written messages through the 
pages of McCall’s. 

These are merely outward and visible signs of that 
inward strength of McCall’s; that deep, sure under- 
standing of what the public wants today, which has 
placed McCall’s first in the choice of millions of 
readers; and first in power and responsiveness as an 
advertising medium. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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people and the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company. When these 
concerns .enter a newspaper they 
seldom if ever leave it. The next 
biggest thing is to plan and ex- 
ecute the advertising so that it will 
work with the sales forces in the 


different territories. It should 
have mobility, in other words.” 
How Life Savers, Inc., went 


about it this year to spend $500,000 
in 314 newspapers was told by M. 
B. Bates of that company. The plan 
was described in an article in 
PrinTERS’ INK of March 12. 

Carl Gazley, of the Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., related how his 
company had discovered to its 
great surprise, that it was not get- 
ting enough business in Rochester 
—business that it assumed would 
come to it as a matter of course. 
The newspapers were utilized to 
correct the condition. The cam- 
paign was outlined in the January 
1, 1925, issue of Printers’ INK. 


A SUMMING UP 


E. M. Swasey, vice-president, 
The American Weekly, in sum- 
ming up the case for the news- 
papers declared that many cam- 
paigns lack force because they do 
not have the community appeal— 
because the advertiser too often 
plans and executes the advertising 
from his own viewpoint. 

“On a certain irrigation enter- 
prise in California,” said Mr. 
Swasey, “I found that out of 800 
automobiles on the job, sixty- 
eight were Studebakers. Upon in- 
vestigation, I discovered that the 
Studebaker had been advertised in 
that region as being the car that 
could best stand the hard usage 
of going over hills and the rough 


country. This is the local appeal 
which can come only after the ad- 
vertiser thoroughly understands 
conditions. 


“This is a great country in which 
sectional and local pride is a thing 
that has to be considered. When I 
lived in California I thought it was 
the only place in the world. And 
now that I live in New York I find 
I am getting the viewpoint of the 
average person in that city in 
thinking that it is the whole world. 
This is healthy and right. Yet, 
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if the New York advertiser ap- 
proaches his California prospect in 
that spirit he is not going to sell 
him goods. The local viewpoint 
and atmosphere have to be absorbed 
if an advertising campaign is going 
to be successful. The advertising 
has to be administered on the basis 
of a thorough understanding of the 
community. 

“And then the advertising has 
to be presented with reader in- 
terest. It is as necessary to give 
the people what they want in ad- 
vertising as well as in news. Much 
advertising is not interesting be- 
cause it reflects the mental atti- 
tude of the writer rather than that 
of the reader. The successful 
copy writer, the same as the suc- 
cessful newspaper writer, must 
know what the people want and 
then give it to them. This is the 


thing that has made Robinson 
Crusoe the best book for 200 
years.” 


Post office matters received con- 
siderable attention from the con- 
vention with the result that a ques- 
tionnaire will be sent out to the 
entire membership at once asking 
them their attitude as to official 
affiliation with the National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail Users, the or- 
ganization of which was told about 
in Printers’ INK of April 23. 
Many members freely confessed 
that they had been somewhat in- 
different when the present rate 
law was pending, not knowing its 
full effect upon their business. But 
now that the bills are coming in 
they realize that a heavy tax 
has been placed upon advertising. 
R. N. Fellows of the Addresso- 
graph Company, Chicago, informed 
the convention regarding the pres- 
ent status of postage rates. 

W. H. Canavan, assistant post- 
master of Chicago, presented some 
startling figures relating to the 
great yearly loss in mail brought 
about by improper addressing, in- 
sufficient postage or poor wrap- 
ping. He said that in Chicago 
alone 25,000,000 pieces of mail 
matter are lost or delayed every 
year through these causes. 

Part of one session was de- 
voted to the subject of radio ad- 
vertising, merely for purposes of 
information. A. C. Lang, of the 
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Gold Dust Corporation, told about 
‘we Advertising of Gold Dust.” 

A. McQueen of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., spoke on “Sell- 
ing Silvertowns Over the Air.” 
S. E. Baldwin of the Willard 
Storage Battery Co., told about 
the experiences of his firm in run- 
ning a yy station. 

Prof. F. A. Russell, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in discussing 
“The Other Half of the Market,” 
advised that more careful atten- 
tion be given the farm paper. 

“Strangely enough,” he - said, 
“manufacturers do not correctly 
visualize this great market. They 
are piling their efforts into cities 
in a way that is actually bringing 
diminishing returns—much like an 
athlete over-training. In all the 
towns of this country of 25,000 
and under, 35 per cent of the 
business comes from the farmers. 
There is power in the masses and 
this should not be lost sight of.” 

Other addresses delivered before 
the convention were: 

“Log Cabin Syrup Campaign,” 
F. H. Camp, Log Cabin Syrup 
‘o.; “Advertising a Bank and Its 
Service to the Public,” A. D. 
Welton, Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago; “The In- 
ternational Home Lighting Con- 
test,” P. B. Zimmerman, National 
Lamp Works; “The Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Campaign,” Eben Grif- 
fiths, Vacuum Oil Company, and 
“The Build-Without a Basement 
Campaign,” W. S. Rowe, Estate 

_ Stove Company. 


‘ 


Isaac Goldmann Is Dead 

Isaac Goldmann, founder of the New 
York printing firm of that name, died 
in that city on May 6. He was born 
in Germany in 1849, coming to America 
at the age of sixteen. He worked as a 
printer in various New York newspaper 
offices until 1876 when he founded the 
Isaac Goldmann Company. For about 
twenty years Mr. Goldmann was pub- 
lisher of the New Yorker Plattdeutsche 
Post. He retired from business in 1920. 


Lloyd Lomax with Associated 
Oil Company 


Lloyd Lomax has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Associated Oil 
Company, San Francisco. He was 
formerly in charge of sales promotion 
for the Tohnston-Ayres Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, and K. L. Hamman-Ad- 
vertising, Oakland. affiliated agencies. 
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New Automotive Parts 


Association Formed 

The National Automotive Parts As 
sociation has been formed at Detroit. 
The objects of the association are 
given as: The promotion of better 
merchandising methods among mem- 
bers, closer co-operation with manufac- 
turers whose products are handled, and 
improved service to the motoring pub- 
lic. The membership consists of thirty- 
eight major parts distributing stations 
and 393 sub-stations. The association 
will distribute replacement parts for a 
large number of manufacturers. 

George W. Yeoman, until recently 
vice-president of the Continental Mo 
tors Corporation, Detroit, is president 
of the new organization. Other officers 
are: H. G. Root, Springfield, Ohio, 
vice-president, and L. J. Fijux, Detroit, 
secretary and treasurer. 





New Accounts for Mertz 


Agency 

The Sani Products Company, North 
Chicago, and the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Company. both makers of ho 
tel, restaurant and cafeteria furniture, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Lewis H. Mertz & Sons, formerly 
Mertz, Kick & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 

The Coyne Electrical School, the 
Delica Laboratories, makers of  cos- 
metics; the Paramount Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, and the Health-O-Meter 
Company, maker of an exercising ap 
paratus, all of Chicago, have also 
appointed this agency to direct their 
advertising accounts. 


H. O. Wilbur Dies at Age 


of 90 

H. O. Wilbur, founder of the H. © 
Wilbur & Sons Company, Philadelphia, 
chocolate manufacturers, died at that 
city on May 10, at the age of 90. Until 
his illness, a week previous to his death 
Mr. Wilbur was in -ctive control of his 
company’s affairs. His son. Dr. B. K. 
Wilbur, is vice-president of the company 


C. H. Rompel 


The A..W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
informs Printers’ Inx of the relin- 
quishment of its direction of the ad 
vertising department of System by its 
vice-president in charge, George R 
Wilson, because of the demands on his 
time by his other interests. 

Carl H. Rompel has been appointed 
advertising manager. 


A. W. Shaw Appoints 
| 


Gabriel Snubber Company Sold 
The Gabriel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of Ga 
briel Snubbers, has been sold to C. A 
Otis & Company, bankers, also of 
Cleveland. The business will be car 
ried on under the same management. 
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| FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
In 1924 
THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


UNION 


(MORNING & EVENING) 
| Published Over 400,000 More Lines of 


FOOD ADVERTISING 


Than was Published in the Republican & News 
(Morning & Evening) During the Same Period 


| HERE ARE THE FIGURES FOR THE YEAR: 


Morning Evening Morning Byening 











Union Union Republican _ 
Lines Lines Lines ane 
Local Food Advertising....... 277,314 275,812 103,186 264,725 
National Food Advertising... 391,199 390,984 267,367 258,422 
| Total Food Advertising....... 668,513 666,796 370,553 523,147 
Union Republican 
Total (Morn. & Eve.) Food Adv... 1,335,309 lines 893,700 lines 
| Union’s Lead over Republican News.......... 441,609 lines 


The six largest food dealers in Springfield selected the Union to 
publish the bulk of their advertising in 1924. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES FOR THE YEAR: 


Morn, Union an. —— Republican News 








Lines Lines Lines 

| Rood & Woodbury............ 44,264 43, 362 i , 
Springfield Public Market..... 53,347 53,347 36,014 52,879 
GS. are 25,642 25,602 ore 25,148 
| Mdlentic HR Paciie .....6s0s0005 37,142 36,974 165 36,069 
| Jas. Van DP. osc cccsccscess 14,777 14,557 234 15,078 
a srardis nected Snashraroreneebecie 26,242 26,242 2,408 24,741 
WO iiwwncsscawsnedswers 201,414 200,084 44,673 195,015 


UNION lead over Republican News, in locai advertising pub- 
lished by six largest food dealers in 1924 was 161,810 lines. 





National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, INC. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. aT. WASH LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
507 Montgomery St. 4 Leary Building San Fernando Building 
































Salesmen’s 
Expenses At Sales 
Conventions 


MoorneaD Kwnittinc Company, INc. 
HarrispurG, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Annually for a number of years past, 
we have held a general sales convention 
here, to which we have brought all of 
our representatives for three days. 

We have always paid their expenses in 
full from the time they left their head- 
quarters until they returned after the 
convention. 

The question has come up as to 
whether this matter of paying expenses 
in full is in keeping with the practice 
of other organizations. Do you know of 
any concerns whose sales conventions are 
held under condition that the individual 
salesman pays all or a pertion of the 
expense involved for his personal pres- 
ence at the convention? 


MoorneaD Knittinc Company, Inc. 
J 


‘ MINNAUGI, 
Division Sales Manager. 


T is the almost universal cus- 

tom for manufacturers to pay 
all the expenses of their salesmen 
while they are in attendance at 
sales conventions. 

We qualify the statement by the 
use of the word “almost” because 
we have heard of salesmen work- 
ing on commission who were 
obliged to pay their own sales 
convention expenses. The plan 
did not work well, however. It is 
difficult enough to get men en- 
thusiastic about a sales conven- 
tion without asking them to bear 
the cost of the meeting. The rule 
now, we are told, when men are 
paid by commission only, is to pay 
their expenses to the convention. 
All they sacrifice is the loss of 
their commission while the meet- 
ing is on. 

In the course of gathering the 
foregoing information we were 
told by several sales managers 
that they are worried over the 
high cost of sales conventions. The 
cost is increasing each year—so 
much so that some sales managers 
have abandoned sales conventions 
and others are seriously thinking 
of doing so. 

It is partly the high cost of sales 
conventions that has _ brought 
about two developments in the 
holding of these gatherings. The 
first development is the decided 
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trend toward district conventions. 
This saves the time of the men 
and the expense of a long trip. 
Also, conventions may be staged 
more effectively when the group is 
small. 

The second development is the 
tendency to hold conventions at 
some country resort, far removed 
from the distractions and tempta- 
tions of the big city. The busi- 
ness of the meeting can be wound 
up in the country in about a third 
of the time it takes in a city.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. J. Drufke, Sales Manager, 
Riley Shoe Company 

Frank J. Drufke has been made sales 
manager of The Riley Shoe Manufactur 
ing Company, (Columbus, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Chicago. He was for 
merly with The Irving Drew Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Montgomery Wilcox Joins 
Condé Nast Publications 


Montgomery Wilcox has joined the 
advertising staff of the Condé Nast 
Publications. He formerly was _ vice- 
president of Street & Finney, New York 
advertising agency, and at one time 
was with The Literary Digest. 


J. E. Fitzpatrick with Fitch 
Advertising Company 


E. Fitzpatrick, formerly with the 


Thos. Cusack Company at Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed manager of 
the Fitch Adverti ng Company, Albany, 


N. Y. He succeeds Allyn M. Smith 


Knill-Burke, Inc., Changes 
Name 
Knill-Burke, Inc., publisher’s repre- 


changed its name to 
With the exception 
P. Knill, the 


remains 


sentative, has 
E. M. Burke, Inc. 
of the retirement of C. 
personnel of the organization 
the same. 


Selden Truck Corporation Sold 


The Selden Truck Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y., has been sold to the 
Fabric Body Corporation, Detroit. The 


management of the company will remain 


with the present officers. It is planned 


to manufacture Fabric bodies at the 
Selden plant. 
Becomes “Ohio Valley 


Furniture Dealer” 


The name of the Ohio Valley Home 
Furnishers’ Digest, Cincinnati, has been 
changed to the Ohio Valley Furniture 
Dealer. 
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Go After Your Share 
of the $4,702,980 


Janesville Payroll 


Business is good in Janesville, Wisconsin. A 
$391,748 monthly cash payroll—nearly $100,000 a 
week—is pulling goods off the merchants’ shelves, 
building homes, buying cars and stimulating trade 
in a hundred. lines. 


Chevrolet Motors, Parker Pen, Fisher Body 
Corp., and other local manufacturers are running 
at full capacity. Labor is at a premium. 


Supporting this local prosperity is the Janesville 
farm market, one of the richest agricultural and 
dairying districts in America. 


The Janesville market is one of the best on the 
map today. And the Janesville Gazette is the key 
to this market. It covers the city with 100% effec- 
tiveness and overlaps a 30-mile radius containing 
29 important towns and cities tributary to Janes- 
ville. All of these centers are intensely receptive 
to products sponsored by Gazette advertising and 
merchandising. If you want your share of Janes- 
ville’s bulging payroll the Gazette can help you 
get it. Full facts on request. 





Thos. G. Murphy 


H. H. Bliss Adv. Mgr. 


Publisher 






Weaver-Stewart Co.. Inc., 
Weatern Representative 
London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago 


Weaver-Stewart Co.. Inc., 
E caste ern Representative 
Metropolitan Tower, New "York 
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UR endeavor should be to earn the 
reputation in our community of 
being intelligent, honest craftsmen 
whom people can trust with their 
work, without competitive bidding. 


We should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of production costs, and base our 
selling prices upon these costs, real- 
izing that these prices are the lowest 
for which our product can be sold 


cMrmMeBeRSHIP as apace 
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The Best Judge Of 


Advertising Value 


The medium question? It 
does not exist for adver- 
tisers in the Kansas farm 


field. 


In Kansas the one farm 
paper with a circulation of 
123,661 reaches 60 per cent 


of the farm families. 


During 1924 advertisers 
placed more total, commer- 
cial and Kansas advertising 
in Kansas Farmer and Mail 
& Breeze than in any other 
media sold to cover the 
Kansas farm field. 


But 1925 records war- 
rant a more powerful mes- 
sage than this. 


Kansas Farmer now has 
—published and ordered— 
more commercial advertis- 
ing than it ran in 1924. Its 
commercial lineage for the 
first four months of 1925 is 
16,500 lines in excess of its 
lineage for the same period 
last year. 


ANSAS FARMER 


AND MAIL U BREEZE 
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It has been truly said 
that “the best judge of 
the value of advertising 
in any medium is the 
local advertiser, because 
he bases his decision on 
the direct results pro- 


duced.” 


Portis, Kansas. 
March 25, 1925. 
Kansas Farmer and Mail & 

Breeze, 

Topeka, Kansas. 
Gentlemen: 

ran a small ad with you on 
turkeys this fall and _ sold 
every one I had and returned 
some $200.00 because I could 
not fill the orders. I received 
inquiries from ten states, and 
some of them were received 
three months after I discon- 
tinued the ad. Isn't that 
getting results? 

You can look for further 
business from me during the 
coming season. 

Yours sincerely, 


JAMES MILHOLLAND 


Whiting, Kansas. 
April 26, 1925 
Kansas Farmer and Mail & 
Breeze, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please discontinue my Seed 
Corn ad in your paper. ] 
have sold out and still the 
orders are coming in. I have 
surely had wonderful results 
from running an ad in Kansas 
Farmer, but, Glory, it takes a 
bushel basket to hold _ the 
orders I've received. 

Very truly, 
IVAN WHITCROFT, 
Route |. 














Published by Arthur Capper 


Top eka-Kansas 
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Armco Makes a Friendly Appeal 
with Advertising Specialties 


It Injects the Personal Flavor into the Novelties It Uses 


By Bennett Chapple 


Director of Publicity, 


ONTACT through novelties or 

specialty advertising with the 
consumer should always be a per- 
sonal one, clothed with sincerity 
and kindliness, and the more per- 
sonal it is, the better it is. 

Because specialty advertising is 
a personal affair—a gift—I care 
not how intrinsic the value—it 
must always remain a friendly 
token. Its mere acceptance is an 
evidence of good-will, for who 
wants to receive a gift, but from 
a friend. 

Yet there must be some sort of 
appeal or worthwhileness about 
the gift. To break the seal of a 
little novelty advertisement and 
find no essence of human thought- 
fulness or kindness expressed 
therein is disappointing to say the 
least. 

Armco is not a big user of 
specialty advertising. The little 
novelty advertising which Armco 
has put out, however, has been 
both interesting and profitable. 
Our biggest demand at the present 
time is for a small, blue skull cap 
with the word “Armco” upon it. 
Undignified, yes, and yet I have 
seen hundreds of sedate business 
men wearing these caps at a ban- 
quet, as jauntily as college boys. 
There is a bit of play in all of 
it. While I am not going to try 
to figure out just how many tons 
of rust-resisting Armco Ingot 
Iron those caps have sold, I do 
know there was a friendly Armco 
spirit prevading the atmosphere, 
and what better thing could ex- 
press good-will. 

Then, too, these Armco caps are 
very much favored by workmen in 
the shops, to keep the dust and 
dirt out of their hair or off the 

Portion of an address before the 
Specialty Advertising Department at the 

ouston Convention of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the World. 
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American Rolling Mill Company 


bald places if there is no hirsute 
adornment. 

But there is no getting around 
the fact that the big appeal is for 
the kiddies. Every man who has 
two children learns early that to 
go home with one cap, is worse 
than to go home with none at all. 
Those families must be outfitted 
if there is to be any peace, but 
the cost is trivial and the hardest 
boiled urchin in the world is 
known to have carefully preserved 
his Armco cap even at the expense 
of his Sunday straw hat. 

We feel these caps meet the re- 
quirements of a friendly gift. 
They help men to become boys 
again. They serve a good purpose, 
and they carry the trade-mark far 
and wide. 


ACID SWABS A FAVORED GIFT 


Another favored novelty with 
Armco has been a gift along even 
more practical lines—something 
that is of use to the trade. This 
takes the form of a simple little 
brush, known as an acid swab for 
sheet metal workers. That may 
mean nothing to you, but like 
Fletcher’s Castoria, “they cry for 
it.” Acid swabs are like hair pins 
to a woman before the days of 
bobbed hair—nobody ever has too 
many of them. Practically they 
are used to lay on the acid in front 
of the soldering iron. In reality, 
I suspect, they serve every pur- 
pose that woman’s ingenuity and 
man’s resourcefulness can com- 
mand. We do not. give these acid 
swabs away to get business. That’s 
not the idea at all. We simply 
give them away to be friendly. 

Another interesting novelty 
Armco has used with some degree 
of success is a trade-mark pen- 
nant to hang on automobiles, dress 
windows, adorn college quarters or 
for the more lowly purpose of 
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hanging out on the end of a pro- 
jecting truck as a modest red rag 
required by law. 

These three specialties are more 
or less of a hand-made affair, that 
is they were designed for a specific 
purpose, and in response to a 
specific need. Perhaps this is the 
reason why they have been so 
popular, and also why we have not 
been able to keep up the supply. 
In a way it has effectively shut us 
off from the wider fields of pos- 
sibilities in the use of novelties and 
has rather severely limited our ex- 
perience. As I visualize the use 
of calendars, maps, blotters, desk 
pads, key chains and other novel- 
ties in common use, I can realize 
they are all good and have their 
place. I still maintain, however, 
that it is up to the advertiser to 
choose his goods entirely from the 
friendly point of view. Let it ex- 
press his own individuality, but 
make it a useful, friendly gift. 

I believe this friendliness marks 
a distinct field for specialty adver- 
tising, in the big scheme of busi- 
ness building. It should not be 
confused with any other form of 
advertising. There are concerns 
which have never done anything but 
novelty advertising and who have 
been very successful in building 
their market. On the other hand, 
there are large concerns that have 
given very little attention to the 
friendly appeal made by the novel- 
ties and they are~ successful. 
Neither extreme proves anything. 
There is a great middle ground and 
the advertising man who is alive 
to his job today, realizes that he 
must keep his eyes open to op- 
portunities in more than one direc- 
~_— if he is not to miss any good 
ret. 

Sometimes, advertising souvenirs 
enter the more expensive field. 
Here is the danger of being put 
into the light of trying to buy 
business with expensive souvenirs. 
Most companies have distinct rul- 
ings that prevent their executives 
from accepting any souvenir that 
does not have the ear marks of an 
out and out advertisement, and 
whose intrinsic value shall be 
within reason. Armco has what 


might be called one aristrocratic 
souvenir, which is given out for a 
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specific purpose. It is a gold Ever- 
sharp pencil, with a die cut Armco 
triangle on the top. We give it 
to the graduates of the Armco cus- 
tomers’ salesmen’s classes, which 
are made up of salesmen of dif- 
ferent companies who sell prod- 
ucts fabricated of Armco Ingot 
Iron, and who give their time for 
one week of intensive study of 
how Armco Ingot Iron is made at 
Middletown, Ohio. 

“This is to write your orders 
with,” we blushingly remark as we 
pass them out to the graduates of 
the Armco Technical School. I 
would not call this a friendly gift. 
I would call it a reward of merit. 

Then too, we have put out a few 
vitreous enameled thermometers, 
enameled on Armco Ingot Iron to 
keep our temperature’ within 
bounds. These are used exclusively 
in the enameling trade and are 
more to indicate the fine quality 
of Armco Ingot Iron for enamel- 
ing purposes than because of its 
utility as a thermometer. Where 
such a combination can be made, 
the novelty has an added value. 

Notwithstanding these seeming 
exceptions, I want to hold to my 
text that I believe novelties build 
good-will by their candid and 
frank friendliness. The world re- 
acts to that spirit in a whole- 
hearted way. It is a golden gleam 
of sunshine when something dif- 
ferent breaks the monotony and 
smiles back at you, like a dande- 
lion on the lawn, fresh with the 
morning dew. Somehow out of it 
comes the touch of a great human 
impulse that makes the whole 
world kin — that of a friendly 
greeting. 





Automotive Account for 
Bement Agency 


The Skinner Automotive Device Com 
pany, Inc., Detroit manufacturer of the 
Skinner Oil Rectifier, has appointed 
Austin F. Bement, Incorporated, De 
troit advertising agency, as its adver 
tising counsel. Plans are now being 
made for a campaign in automobile trade 
papers. 





New Baltimore Printing 


Business Formed 
John P. Beck, John F. Harper and 
Lawrence K. Harper have incorporated 
a printing business at Baltimore under 
the name of The Lexington Press 
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Consumption Statistics Good Place 
to Find New Markets 


Burlington Milk Dealers Make a Discovery 


By Ames O'Neill 


PRODUCERS in nearly all lines 
frequently discover that their 
product is not used nearly to the 
extent that they thought it was. 
Manufacturers will run along for 
a number of years feeling that 
they are getting about all the busi- 
ness that is to be had. They con- 
clude that there is no use to try 
to increase their sales, as they are 
getting the natural increase any- 
way without any effort. Of 
course, this is a deadly condition. 
The feeling that everybody is 
using the product is a dangerous 
soporific for any selling organiza- 
tion to acquire. 

However, it is probably a nat- 
ural thing for a long-established, 
prosperous business to conclude 
that it must be covering its mar- 
ket completely. The fact that it 
is not getting all the business that 
it could get is not revealed unless 
a market investigation of some 
sort is made. The first step in 
this direction is often taken when 
the industry begins to examine its 
consumption statistics as compared 
with population. When this is 
done surprising discoveries are 
sometimes made. 

Printers’ INK has frequently 
told of these discoveries. Recent- 
ly an article appeared, telling of 
the jolt the Polar Wave Ice & 
Fuel Company, St. Louis, received 
when it found that every family 
does not use ice. It was disclosed 
that only a little more than a third 
of the families in that city use ice 
at any time. The investigation 
was extended to other cities and 
there revealed the enlightening in- 
formation that less than half of 
the families take ice, even in sum- 
mer. With this knowledge in 
hand, the company saw that it still 
has a big selling job to perform 
and that there is no danger of it 
reaching a saturated market for a 
long time to come. 

A similar discovery was made 
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during the last few months by the 
milk dealers of Burlington, Ver- 
mont. They found that although 
the city is surrounded by one of 
the most highly developed dairy 
regions in the East, the per capita 
consumption of milk is less than a 
pint. Whether this figure is high 
or low as compared with other 
sections I am not prepared to say, 
but anyway it is much less than 
the Burlington dealers had imag- 
ined it was. As a result they have 
set out co-operatively to increase 
the consumption of milk in their 
market. 

The Burlington Milk Dealers’ 
Association has been functioning 
for more than a year, but it did 
not attempt to advertise until re- 
cently. When it was found that 
milk consumption in that locality 
was so small, the ten dealers in 
the association decided to adver- 
tise. 


A PINT A DAY IS AIM 


At present the Burlington con- 
sumption of milk lacks 3,500 
quarts daily of being a pint per 
capita. The immediate objective 
of the campaign is to sell this ad- 
ditional 3,500 quarts daily. Hav- 
ing attained this, it will strike out 
to raise the per capita consump- 
tion above the pint average. 

The campaign is to run through- 
out April, May and June, which 
is the period of flush production. 
Copy is running twice a week in 
space about four columns by four- 
teen inches. Most of the adver- 
tisements are illustrated. The 
facts disclosed in the recent Fed- 
eral Government milk consump- 
tion investigation are used, as a 
basis of the copy. Not much 
emphasis is being placed on the 
use of milk for babies, as that is 
taken for granted. Rather is the 
argument being used that milk is 
the perfect food for all ages. 

The funds for the campaign are 
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being obtained by weekly contri- 
butions from the ten dealers in the 
association. The amount is deter- 
mined by the number of hundred 
quarts distributed daily. The net 
assessment figures about one and 
a half mills per quart. This is an 
appropriation for each dealer of 

to 12 per cent of his sales, 
which is generally regarded as a 
most conservative appropriation 
for the advertising of a food 
product. More than two-thirds 
of all the milk being delivered in 
Burlington is being reached by 
this advertising assessment. 

From the standpoint of general 
significance, the campaign is an- 
other example of the many which 
Printers’ INK has_ chronicled 
showing how the business men of 
a locality can get together to solve 
their common problems through 
advertising. The fact that the 
participants in these efforts were 
supposed to have been competi- 
tors makes their co-operative 
achievements all the more inter- 
esting. 


Boone Opens Boston 
Office 

Boone, Eastern representa- 
Chicago American, Boston 
Detroit Times, Milwaukee 
News, Syracuse Telegram- 
and the Rochester Evening 
Journal, Sunday, American and _ Post- 
Express, is opening a Boston office to 
cover the New England territory. This 
office will be under the management of 
S. B. Chittenden, formerly of the New 
York office. 


KR. E. 


Rodney E. 
tive of the 
American, 
Wisconsin 
American, 


Burch Account with 
White Agency 


The A. F. Burch 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers’ agent and 
jobber of upholstery fabrics, has placed 
its advertising account with the White 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 
Upholstery and furniture publications 
are being used. 


A. F. 


Company, Grand 


C. H. Beebe Joins San 


Francisco Agency 


Charles H. Beebe has joined the 
Lockwood-Shackelford Company, San 
Francisco advertising agency, as an ac- 


He was recently ad- 
Associated Oil 


count executive. 


vertising manager of the 
Company, 


San Francisco. 
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William Green, Inc., Elects 
Officers 

of directors of William 
New York printers, has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Harold B. Green; vice-president, Wil 
liam Duncan Green; secretary, A. 
Green, and treasurer and general man. 
ager, Edward J. McDonnell. H. B 
Green and Mr. McDonnell have been 
with the corporation from its beginning 
and were associated with the late 
William Green since 1886. 


Studebaker Sales and Net 


The board 
Green, Inc., 


Profits 
The Studebaker Corporation, Sonth 
Bend, Ind., reports net sales of $35, 
205,221 for the quarter ended March 


31, 1925 as against $35,603,409 for the 
same period last year. Net profit for 
the first 1925 quarter amounts to $3, 
605,780 after interest, depreciation, 
Federal taxes, etc. This compares with 
$3,542,259 in 1924. 


Changes Name to that of 
Trade-Mark 


The National Black Goods Company, 
New York, has changed its name to the 
Ravenhue Dress Company, Inc. This 
change is due to the fact that many 
customers confused the trade-mark, 
Ravenhue, as being the name of the 
organization. 


Perfume Account for Osten 
Agency 

The Service Laboratories, Inc., Chi 

cago, has placed its advertising account 

with the Osten Advertising Corporation, 

of that city. Magazines are being 

used for a campaign on Bodi-Rub and 
Eau de Cologne No. 4. 


C. A. Staley Joins Steddiford 


Pitt Company 
Charles A. Staley has 
Steddiford Pitt Company, New Haven, 
Conn., advertising service, as produc 
tion and office manager. e was for 
merly with the Westinghouse Air Spring 
Company, at New Haven. 


joined the 


New Advertising Business at 
Tulsa 


Stanley J. Ehlinger of the Stanley J 
Ehlinger Studios, Tulsa, Okla., 1s 
forming an advertising business at’ that 
city to be known as Stanley J. 
Ehlinger Advertising. 


A. A. Lausmann with 


Bellamy-Neft 


A. A. Lausmann has joined the Bel 
lamy-Neff Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as an account executive. He 
formerly conducted an agency of. his 
own at Chicago, 
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Three Big 
Forward Steps 


Four-Color Covers 


Beginning with the December issue People’s 
Popular Monthly will carry four-color covers. 

The printing will be the highest quality of 
four-color work available. You can now send 
a first class color message into a million small 
town homes. 


680 Line Page Size 


Page size will be changed from 760 lines to 680 
lines. The exact month this Fall when the 
change takes effect will be announced shortly. 


A Million Circulation 


We will mail a million circulation commenc- 
ing in September, but the million circulation 
rate does not take effect until the January 
issue, 1926. You can save enough this Fall 
to offset many of your increased postage costs. 


This magazine is entering a new era 
of influence. 


Let it become your salesman in the 
Small Town homes of America. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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To the head of any business 


“too small to advertise’ 


ERHAPS your business s “too small to advertise.’’ But is it 


too small to progress? 


Are there not certain promotion steps that you could be taking 
right now, without attempting to enter upon a broad campaign of 
‘general’ advertising, that would carry your business forward 
faster, put it in better relation to its competition, and line it up 
for more rapid progress as its growth justifies larger expenditures 


for promotion? 


O THE responsible execu- 
tive of any such business 
we should like to explain our 
method of working and our sys- 
tem of charging for our services. 


Ours is an advertising agency 
with 25 years of useful service 
to its credit. From the day the 
business wasestablished, backin 
1899, it has been our conviction 
that the way to build a success- 
ful advertising and selling pro- 
gram is to build from the ground 
up. We have no patience with 
the hastily erected terra cotta 
type of advertising structure, 
showy and beautiful on the out- 
side, often hollow inside. It is 
an expensive luxury. 

WE BELIEVE a promotion pro- 
gram, like a substantial build- 
ing, should start with a solid 
foundation and be built up 
painstakingly, story by story. 


Ir sHoutp be built as rapidly as 
possible, for the months and 
years pass quickly, but it should 
progress only as fast as it is pos- 
sible for it to progress and yet 
maintain a sound relation be- 
tween the growth of the busi- 
ness and the cost of this promo- 
tion. 


Ir 1s because we have always be- 





lieved this, and believed also in 
the need for a great deal of pre- 
liminary development atu! as 
a foundation for an advertising 
program (work that often earns 
no commissions but is none the 
less important), that we have 
always conducted our business 
on a fee system. We base our 
charges on the amount of work 
required by a client (with a 
monthly minimum of one thou- 
sand dollars), rather than de- 
pending wholly on the commis- 
sions on business placed to com- 
pensate us. We are thus in a po- 
sition to serve the business that 
is ‘‘too small to advertise’’ with 
the same efficiency as advertis- 
ers spending larger amounts are 
served. 


Tue annual outlay for advertis- 
ing in the early stages of our 
work for some of our present 
clients was actually less than 
the yearly fee they paid us. 
There was nothing inconsistent 
in this, for at that stage of their 
development they realized that 
it was wiser to pay someonc to 
save money for them rather than 
to spend it. When the time for 
spending came, they had a good 
foundation upon which to build 
—and money for the building. 
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A prieF explanation of our way 
of working will give point to 
the topic. Our method is to crys- 
tallize a client’s needs and prob- 
lems, whether they pertain to 
distribution, sales, good-will or 
prestige, and set up ‘‘objec- 
tives.’ We then formulate plans 
for reaching these ‘‘objectives”’ 
in the most direct way and by 
the most economical methods 
possible, carrying 
these plans through 
to the last detail, 
after they have been 
approved by our 
client. 


By ‘‘to the last de- 
tail’’ we mean more 
than the usual de- 
tails connected with 
the production, plac- 
ing, and checking of 
advertisements. We 
mean such items as 
research; work with 
the trade or profession; the 
preparation of dealer literature 
and direct-by-mail advertising; 
editing of house-organs; com- 
piling and printing of catalogs; 
writing of sales bulletins, popu- 
lar articles and books; helping 
with the preparation of papers 
to be read before conventions 
and technical societies; compil- 
ing of accurate mailing lists for 
special promotion purposes, etc. 


IN short, we share the respon- 
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sibility for all those ‘‘mear 
jobs”’ that are generally consid. 
ered unprofitable nuisances 
around an advertising agency, 
and often indeed around the ad- 
vertiser’s own office. 


Tuese details, which we think 
of as **follow-through,”’ are the 
brick and mortar with which a 
sturdy foundation for any ad- 
vertising program is 
built. In the case 
of a business that 
might be considered 
“*too small to ad- 
vertise,’’ the build- 
ing of the founda- 
tion 1s the first step 
of progress and, 
sometimes, the only 
step to be taken for 
the first vear or two. 


Is it not a step suffi- 
ciently zmportant to be 
paid for on a business- 
like basis: cash down for services 
rendered? 


WE BELIEVE it is, and our busi- 
ness has grown steadily for 25 
years on this working basis. 
REPEATEDLY we have demon- 
strated our ability to achieve 
remarkable results with very 
modest appropriations by vir- 
tue of well-planned and careful- 
ly executed ‘‘follow-through,”’ 
handled as an integral part of 
the advertising program. 


Ray D. LituisripGEe INCORPORATED 
AGENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY WITH AN ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 


Established 1899 


2s20-4 III BROADWAY 


LS Incorporated 1909 
S/o 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Can This Be An Accident? 


We know that accidents happen— 
frequently, too—newspaper items tes- 





] 

tify to this fact. 1 
h 

BUT can a newspaper carry more ji 
Local, National and Total advertising : 
lineage than any of its competitors for m 
di 


five consecutive years through a mere 
accident ? a 


It Started ' 
In 1920 


The HERALD carries the greatest in 


volume of advertising in Syracuse and 


we know it is not an accident. Ad- a 
vertisers are much too shrewd—hard- : 
headed if you will—to spend more of fi 
their money in the HERALD every : 
year for five years—if they were not T 


getting a return on their investment. . 

IT IS NOT AN ACCIDENT! It ‘ 
isn't even a puzzle—The SYRACUSE p 
HERALD IS the dividend payer in . 


Syracuse. rs 


Are You Using It? 
National Representatives n 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. , 





270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building D 
New York Boston Chicago sa 
507 Montgomery St. 514 Leary Building San Fernando Building 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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How Can Advertising Agencies 
Co-operate in Sales Matters? 


A Question Put to Advertising Agents by an Advertising Agent 


By Arthur W. Sullivan 


Vice-President, Joseph Richards Company 


ANY a manufacturer wonders 
1 why his factory output and 
his sales accomplishments don’t 
jibe. The factory produces, ap- 
parently, too many of Model A 
and the sales manager sells too 
many of Model B. So the pro- 
duction manager and the sales 
manager square away in the office 
of the president or general 
manager who is interested to know 
the answer. 

What is wrong with this pic- 
ture? 

The agency representative is not 
there. 

How does the agency man fit 
into the picture? 

There is one agency which, in 
the case of a certain client, keeps 
a quarterly record of the products 
manufactured, by number and by 
value, in comparison with manu- 
facture over the same period in 
previous years and in comparison 
with other products in the factory. 
The agency also receives the 
monthly statement of sales by 
products and by branches. 

It is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter, by comparing the factory out- 
put with results in the field, to see 
month by month the. relationship 
and balance between production 
and sales. At the end of the year 
the agent talks right from the 
facts when he recommends that 
certain products be advertised in 
the year to come. 

You may ask: “Is that sort of 
thing any of the agency’s busi- 
ness ? 

The answer is “yes,” provided 
the agency is interested in build- 
ing a bigger, more permanent and 
more profitable client. In this 
particular case a good-sized ad- 





Portion of an address made before a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at the Houston 
Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 
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vertising appropriation doubled in 
two years. 

A certain manufacturer was 
spending his entire appropriation 
on one of the numbers in his line 
and not the most profitable one 
either. Sales were not increasing 
as the advertiser thought they 
should. He was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with advertising. It was 
everything that disgruntled ad- 
vertisers have said about it since 
1840. 

The agency representative went 
sleuthing in the manufacturer’s 
sales records. He found the ad- 
vertised line represented but 35 per 
cent of the total value of sales; 
40 per cent of total distribution 
and 29 per cent of sales volume. 
He found that another number, 
previously ignored, represented a 
higher percentage of distribution 
and a larger percentage of sales 
volume and value than the number 
advertised. 

This one discovery led to many 
others. The entire sales and ad- 
vertising program was changed; 
the advertiser smiled again; his 
pocket nerve relaxed and the ap- 
propriation was 100 per cent 
greater the next year. 

Such a tale needs no moral to 
adorn it. The method used was 
simplicity itself; the results so 
satisfactory that they far more 
than justified the extra time and 
expense incurred by the agency in 
digging to the root of the problem. 

How many of your clients can 
give you the following vital 
statistics over a period of five 
years; statistics which can make 
or ruin the success of an adver- 
tising campaign? 

(1) Average purchase per customer 
per year by leading items. 

(2) Average sales per salesman per 
year by leading items. 

(3) Average value per sale. 


(4) Average number of calls per sales- 
man per day. 
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(5) Average turnover of accounts per 
year by branch offices and by salesmen. 

(6) Average number of new accounts 
by branch offices and by salesmen per 
month, 


To be sure there are some ad- 
vertisers in the United States who 
can give you those facts and many 
more—but they will be  out- 
numbered many times by those 
who cannot. 

A large advertiser was a3 
pleased with the results of his ad- 
vertising as he would be with a 
case of smal!-pox. An advertising 
agency whose primary interest was 
closing dates also closed the client’s 
door—for the last time. The new 
agency which was seriously and 
sincerely concerned with the well- 
being and progress of the adver- 
tiser’s business, analyzed the sales 
to 16,000 dealers during the past 
year. The country was divided 
into zones and each zone was studied 
separately. Here are a few of 
the things the agency found: 


(1) Distribution was 30 per cent 
throughout the United States instead of 
75 per cent as the advertiser claimed. 

(2) 82 per cent of the advertiser’s 
dealers were located outside of the trad- 
ing areas in which the previous :adver- 
tising had circulated. 

(3) There had been no advertising at 
all in nineteen States where a fair 
percentage of the business came from. 

(4) 16 per cent of the dealers did two- 
thirds of the total volume. 


The agency went further. It 
located and pointed out the direc- 
tion of the greatest future growth 
of this manufacturer. It showed 


in what territories different parts . 


of the line should be pushed. And 
finally it spotted a large waiting 
market for a new product if the 
advertiser would make it. 

Needless to say there was a 
greatly enlarged advertising ap- 
propriation fér the ensuing year— 
and the advertising itself was 
built to the exact specifications of 
the findings of the agency. 

If that isn’t co-ordinating adver- 
tising with sales, then it is co- 
ordinating sales with advertising— 
and the result is the same either 


ay. 

It would be possible to quote 
many more examples bearing upon 
different phases of this problem; 
but to summarize, here are some 
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of the things an advertising agency 
executive can do to co-ordinate 
advertising with sales: 


(1) He can make the advertising a 
factor in balancing factory production 
with sales result. 

(2) He can work out with the client 
a set of sales records that will tell the 
whole truth and that will stand analysis 

( Ie can help the advertiser find 
the answer to his local or national dis 
tribution problem. 

(4) He can shift advertising to meet 
sales conditions—national or local—and 
know why he is doing it. 

(5) He can co-operate with the ad- 
vertiser in setting sales quotas. 

(6) He can suggest to the advertiser 
methods of increasing sales. 

(7) He can work out with the client 
how to market a new product suc 
cessfully. 

(8) He can build sales, and hence 
advertising, by developing with the client 
sales contests of a sound character. 

(9) He can prove himself invaluable 
to the client by helping teach the sales- 
men the principles of sound selling and 
merchandising. One agency has delved 
so deeply into each of three great in 
dustries as to be able to write a series of 
lessons on salesmanship for each of those 
sales forces, 


I say “those are things the 
agency can do.” It is only a 
question of time when that word 
“can” will read “must;” and then 
those will be some of the things the 
agency must do if it is sincerely 
concerned with co-ordinating ad- 
vertising with sales—and if it ex- 
pects to hold the business. Already 
the note is being sounded. 

Recently _G. Lynn Sumner, 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, said: 

“Evolution is at work in all ad- 
vertising. There is no question 
that the advertiser can get today 
more service from his agency 
than it was ever possible to get 
before; both because he _ has 
learned how to work with his 
agency and because in the agency 
itself evolution and development 
are going on.” 

It should be clear from the 
foregoing that co-ordination of ad- 
vertising with sales goes far 
deeper than reprints of ads, or 
issuing broadsides to the trade, or 
deciding on dealer helps and their 
proper relationship to the ap- 
propriation. Those things are like 
the hands on your watch—visible 
indicators of the degree of eff- 
ciency in the works. 
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W hy Newspapers Must Not Declare 
War Against Radio 


Any Act of Out-and-Out Hostility at This Time Might Have Bad Effects 


By C. L. Mulligan 


[Epitortat Note: Recent articles in 
PRINTERS’ INK have thoroughly covered 
the entire radio advertising situation. 
Late activities among publishers in this 
regard, however, open up several new 
phases. These are covered from the 
publisher’s point of view in the article 
that follows.] 


A PATROLMAN came into the 
A station house from his mid- 


night beat, supporting an  un- 
.conscious souse, whom he de- 
posited at full length on the floor. 
The desk sergeant wearily 


opened his blotter. “What’s his 
name?” he asked. 

The patrolman eyed his prisoner 
uncertainly. “I don’t know,” he 
testified. “Just before he passed 
out he told me he was an un- 
identified body.” 

Through the newspaper pub- 
lishing world’s growing irritation 
over radio advertising shines a dis- 
turbing uncertainty. Perhaps the 
thing will come to after a while. 
Meantime, the press doesn’t know 
exactly what it has to deal with. 
The thing itself, the hastily built 
and precariously balanced struc- 
ture of radio advertising, can’t tell 
what it is. Everybody will have 
to wait. 

And maybe the best thing the 


newspapers can do is to wait 
awhile. 
The publishers are naturally 


aroused over the free-notice fea- 
ture of the radio campaigns. Into 
the papers have crept more or less 
valuable “mentions” of this or 
that product. How to bar them 
without omitting stuff of value to 
the army of radio listeners is a 
problem. 

The notice might, of course, be 
expunged at one swoop. A ukase 
to that effect might conceivably 
harm the whole radio business. 

Surely some would make retort 
about killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

But is the egg golden? And 
is the radio advertising business 
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as much of a goose as it some- 
times seems to be? 

Nobody knows. Time alone will 
tell. In the meantime, why can- 
not indentification of this trouble- 
some stranger be awaited? Why 
cannot the press sit down, watch 
and wait? 

Any act of out-and-out hostility 
toward the radio industry might 
conceivably have either one of two 
effects. 

If extremely successful, it might 
kill or hurt radio. 

If extremely unsuccessful it 
might hurt the newspapers. 

The precarious position of the 
huge and _ fast-growing radio 
broadcasting business is easily ap- 
preciated. It depends almost en- 
tirely for subsistence upon a 
swarm of tiny shops, any of which 
might easily disappear overnight, 
and upon the radio departments of 
big retail establishments, any of 
which might just as quickly drop 
such an appendage. 

Already the burglary rates on 
radio apparatus have been doubled. 
Not extraordinarily significant, the 
action of the insurance men is at 
least an appreciable gesture of 
distrust. 

The industry thrives, just at 
present, upon the benevolently per- 
missive attitude of the Federal 
Government. Away from the pro- 
tective wing of Secretary Hoover 
the chicks are not being hatched. 
Bulgaria, for instance, forbids 
both broadcasting and receiving. 
Not that anybody cares a hoot 
about Bulgarian carrier waves, but 
it would be no more unconstitutional 
to slap a prohibitory clause on at 
Washington than it was at Sofia. 

Great Britain has only recently 
removed barriers. London has 
only one broadcasting station to 
New York’s fourteen. Every 
owner of a receiving set in His 
Majesty’s realm contributes every 
year to a kitty that pays for the 
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monopoly. Canada has patent re- 
strictions that bother the life out 
of the radio industry. The big 
Westinghouse broadcasting station 
that operated in Brazil during the 
recent centennial year was shipped 
back and is now nestling in the 
Municipal Building in New York. 

No, everything is not rosy in the 
radio field outside of the United 
States, and nobody in this country 
has any right to believe that the 
Hoover policy of tolerance is of 
guaranteed permanence or that 
Mr. Hoover will forever remain 
Secretary of Commerce. 

That pressure has been brought 
to bear on Washington is a fact 
attested by many dispatches, but 
Mr. Hoover remains firm in his 
belief that the industry in this 
country ought to be allowed to 
work out its own salvation. It 
remains to be seen whether any act 
of unfriendliness on the part of 
the press would affect that policy. 


WHAT ARE YOUR ANSWERS? 


_ In the meantime does anybody 
in the newspaper offices or in the 
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broadcasting stations or in the ad- 
vertising departments of concerns 
that take to the air know what 
a radio advertisement is worth? 

For instance, does the singing 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” to the 
edification of the devout during 
Holy Week sell radio sets of the 
make and type of the company 
that charters ‘the artists? 

Does a weekly hour of good 
music sell batteries of a certain 
type to the exclusion of batteries 
of other types? 

Do the seductive strains of a 
gypsy orchestra turn the steps of 
housewives to chain groceries of 
one corporation in competition 
with the shops of another? 

But everybody does know that 
without these big advertising fea- 
tures the programs of the broad- 


casters would be dull and _ fiat. 
Perhaps, as some _ publishers 
suspect, these advertisements 


thrive as much because of the at- 
tendant “notice” in the papers as 
for any other reason. 
This “mention” business is bad. 
(Continucd on page 157) 














made by GRAMMES 


Leading makers of fine 
foot-wear do not only 
believe in the slogan 
“Nothing takes the 
place of leather,”—as a 
medium for permanent 
publicity they, like. other 
national advertisers, 
believe that “nothing 
can take the place of 
Grammes Metal Signs.”’ 






New York Office 
Fisk Building 


Mfrs. of Metal Specialties, Name Plates, Display Devices, Advertising Novelties 











375 Union Street 
Allentown, Pa. 
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A national advertiser served by ase fi 
“The Eugenie McGuckin Company: _ 
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EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Business Right Now |; 


Business right now is good in New England. 


There are two infallible indexes of a territory’s pros- 
perity—building activity and freight movement. 
When both of these business barometers register fav- 
orable, conditions in a market are well above the 
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The Boston News Bureau has recently re- 
ported that—‘New England Railroads 
during the first twelve weeks of 1925 
loaded the greatest number of cars for 
that period.” 


The total value of building contracts 
placed in New England during the first 
three months of this year, according to 
the reports of the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, show a 14 per cent gain over the con- 
tracts placed during the corresponding 
months in 1924. 


































Each of the Newspapers here named is a power with de 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 103,000, with suburbs 125,000 
HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 
Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,719 A. B. C. 
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Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,00) § 






FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 11,383 A. B. C. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 







BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 13,157 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
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liGood in New England 


Wise sales managers will take immediate advantage 
of the favorable business conditions New England 


nn now enjoys and concentrate as much of their sales 
nt. ° . 
effort as is necessary to cover this market. 
av- 
the 


Wise advertising managers will start at once to back 
up their sales departments by using space in those 
New England newspapers which will best help dis- 
tributors to move their merchandise. 


Listed below are thirteen of the most prosperous and 
responsive New England markets. One Newspaper 
dominates the trading zone of each of these cities. 
Used singly or collectively these home daily news- 
papers will bring your sales message before con- 
sumers in responsive markets where business right 
now is good. 


r itl dealers and consumers in its home community 














TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
2c copy | Daily Circulation 8,479 A. B. C. Daily Circulation 23,054 P. O.—2c copy 
125,000 Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 
/ETTE } NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER WORCESTER, MASS. @azerTe 
& Daily and Sunday Cir. 43,196 P. O. Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
100,000 Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 

5 NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) PAWTUCKET, R. IL. TIMES 

C. . Daily Circulation 12,079 A.B.C.—3c copy Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
150,00) § Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 Serves territory of 130,000 

TINEL 

C. HARTFORD, CT., TIMES PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
110,000 Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy Daily Circulation 27,513 A. B. C. 

Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 Population 69,272, with suburbs 75,000 
>RESS 

C. 


Write direct for detailed description of each market 


40,000 
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The book 





your salesman carries 


HE book your salesman 
carries should weigh as 
little as possible. 

if he is to use it frequently, 
it should be easy to lift, con- 
venient to handle. 

Salesmen do not like to 
carry books thet are heavy 
and bulky. There is constant 
temptation to leave such 
books behind—in the hotel. 

When your salesman yields 
to that temptation, the book 
ceases to earn money for you. 

Our Government spends 
thousands of dollars to make 
soldiers’ equipment light. The 
energy a soldier puts into 
carrying weight cannot go 
into fighting. 

The energy your salesman 
spends carrying heavy books 
cannot go into selling. 

Make the book your sales- 
man carries light by printing 
iton Warren’s Thintext. 


Five hundred sheets, 25’ x 
38”, of ordinary catalog paper 


weigh 4o or $0 lbs. Five 
hundred sheets, same size, of 
Warren’s Thintext weigh 
only 24 lbs. 

Warren’s Thintext takes a 
clear, pleasing impression 
from type and engravings. 
It is practically opaque. 

Warren’s Thintextisstrong. 
Catalogs and data _ books 
printed on it stand lots of 
rough use. 

You or your printer can get 
sample sheets from any dis- 
tributer of Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. 

We have published an in- 
teresting book showing ex- 
amples of books and cata- 

“logs, the weight and bulk of 

which have been halved by 
printing on Warren’s Thin- 
text. 

This book is entitled ‘“‘“Mak- 
ing it Easy to Plan Printing 
on. Warren’s Thintext.” A 
copy will be sent free to any 
printer or advertiser on 
request. 





Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, tol MILK STREET, BosTON, MAss. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 


required in printing, folding, and bindin 
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But the movie people are getting 
away with it. Witness the hurrah 
over the actress who married a 
title and whose feature picture 
was released in the midst of the 
scramble of the press to print her 
name and to reproduce her pretty 
face. Witness the silly stunts of 
the movie cowboy who rode into 
London: on his pony, and whose 
photoplay effort was designed to 
reach the public simultaneously 
with the yards and yards of free 
publicity for which the newspapers 
fell. Ziegfeld gets away with it. 
The radio advertisers want to be 
in on it, and you can’t blame 
them. 

And again: what are the papers 
going to do about the non-indus- 
trial advertisers by radio; make 
of them a special exempt class? 

For instance, the reverend 
gentleman in charge of the most 
popular Sunday afternoon Y. M. 
C. A. broadcast feature advises his 
hearers, if they want to have even 
better music next week, to write 
him “practical” letters. A week 
goes by, and he acknowledges 
generous contributions and turns 
on the voice of the famous con- 
tralto whose “presence,” he says, 
“has been made possible.” The 
newspapers record all of this. Will 
they continue to do so if they bar 
out manufacturers’ radio notices? 

The very mention of the call 
letters of many busy broadcasting 
stations suggests advertising men- 
tion. One is a “School of Chiro- 
practic ;” another is a department 
store; another is a manufacturer 
of radio sets and parts. 

And, worst of all, some of them 
are publication enterprises. 

How are these publishers going 
to act consistently in setting up 
a prohibitory wall? Are they going 
to be good-enough fellows to shut 
off their own game first? 

The very air of the radio busi- 
Ness is heavy with the aroma of 
advertising. Of course, the fact 
that it is widespread at the same 
time the popularity of the radio 
set is surging forward is not ac- 
cidental at all. 

Newspapers are going to have a 
dificult task eliminating all of 
this free advertising without leav- 
ings gaps in their printed pro- 
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CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED 
WHERE 

YOU 

WANT 

IT! 


| In Maine’s Largest and 





Best Market. 
PORTLAND 


EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


give by far the best 
coverage of Portland and 
Vicinity. 
Express has 
51% more city circulation; 


40% more city and suburban 
within 15 miles 


than an other Portland Daily 
“A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 





1924 Adv. Lineage 
Checking by De Lisser Bro. 
Express and Telegram leads other 
Portland daily and Sunday papers 

by more than 2,300,000 lines. 





Our Surday Ea:tion— 


The Sunday Telegram 


Has Largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








WELDED 


The New York Telegram 
and the Evening Mail were 
amalgamated on January 28, 
1924, months ago. 
‘The newspaper now stands as 
a unified whole, with a person- 
ality all its own. 


fourteen 


National advertisers recently 
contracted for 100,000 lines of 
Telegram-Mail advertising in 
one month—a tribute to this 
unity. 

More than 200,000 New 
Yorkers buy the Telegram-Mail 
daily — another acknowledg- 
ment. 

Without sacrificing any of 
the essential, character-building 
features of either the Telegram 
or the Mail, the combined Tele- 
gram-Mail has builded for it- 
self a new sphere of unique use- 
fulness. 


The 
New Pork Telegram 


and EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office: 
73 Dey Street, N. Y. City 


Eastern Representative 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St., 


New York City 


Western Representative 
J. £. LOT 
Tower Building, Chicago, III. 
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grams, which are the meat of the 
food the radio public likes best 

They will, of course, be doing 
the industry and the public a great 
service by condemning the hald un- 
principled advertising of midnight 
cabarets and of real estate sharks 
with which some of the smaller 
broadcasting stations fairly reek. 
They will find plenty of -support 
if they discourage the purely 
political broadcasts paid for by 
reluctant taxpayers. 

But in exercising their irritation 
against the larger and more 
worthy field of radio publicity 
they will have to watch their step. 

Mr. Hoover has the right idea. 
You can’t solve the problem by 
hasty action. The thing is un- 
identified, but it is surely alive. 


Rolls Royce Elects H. J. Fuller 


Rolls Royce of America, Springfield, 
Mass., has elected Henry J. Fuller, 
president. He succeeds L. J. Bel- 


knap who has resigned. Mr. Fuller 
will remain as chairman of the board 
of -directors and Mr. Belknap remains 
a member of the board. 

H. Beaver, treasurer of the com 
pany, has been elected vice- president in 
charge of operations. 


Additions to to Staff of “The 
Butterick Quarterlies” 


J. F. Kneisley and Mrs. M. B. 
Kirkland have joined the advertising de 
partment of the The Butterick Quarterlies. 
New York. Mr. Kneisley was formerly 
with the Donaldson Poster Service. Mrs. 
Kirkland has been with the Green Book, 
the Dial’and the Dry Goods Economist. 


Gain in Nash Motors Income 

The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., reports a net income of $3,- 
099,293 for the three months ended 
February 28, 1925, after all charges 
for depreciation and Federal taxes. This 
compares with $1,618.475, reported for 
the same period in 1923 and represents 
an increase of $1,480,818. 


Golf Accessory Account with 


Charles C. Green 
The Nieb!o Manufacturing Company, 
New York, manufacturer of the “Reddy 
Tee,” has appointed the Charles  C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising. Maga- 
zines will he used. 


Appoint W. D. Ward 





William D. Ward, ag weg repre- 
sentative, New York, has been appoint- 
ed Eastern representative of the Enid, 


Okla., Eagie and Morning News. 
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: | Chieftain Bond 


er HE PRINTER’S ANGLE! What 
ct would you think of a paper whose 
“i quick drying qualities eliminated the 
i need for slip sheeting? What would 
re you think of a bond so uniform in 


m4 thickness as to make excessive make- 
ready a thing of the past, so even in 
mn texture as to make offset printing on it 
| a joy? If you want to try such a paper, 
and find out what you would think, put 
er your next hard job on Chieftain Bond. 
we This is the all ’round bond. It is, there- 
fore, as near standardized as a paper 
in can be. The result is a sheet that 
makes its biggest hit with the printer 
in the way it works on the press. 


rs "Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


me 


-| NEENAH 


7 PAPER COMPANY 


h Mebere of Weenah, Wisconsin —_Wisvom Boxn 


OLD CovuncIL TrEB BonD GLacizER BonpD 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
ny, CHIPFTAIN BoNnD mes RESOLUTE LEDGER 
ddy hs NEBNAH BonD Check the (YF 2% PRESTIGE LEDGER 
c 
Jew Write for complete free sample —_ including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
1ga- for testing purposes 
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The Basis of 
Successful Direct-Mail 
Campaigns 





cy all the places in advertising 
where the mass selling ap- 
peal should be limited, it is in di- 
rect-mail advertising. 

I don’t mean by this that the 
mass selling appeal should not be 
used at all in direct-mail selling, 
but I do want to emphasize that 
its use should be restricted. 

This sort of campaign is one 
where a piece or a series of mail- 
ing pieces is sent to a mass list 
of names, without the specific 
classification of prospective buyers 
being carefully studied. No ana- 
lysis is made to ascertain the buy- 
ing habits—whether urban or R. 
F. D., rated or unrated, depart- 
ment stores, chain store or small 
town dealer, or dozens of other 
important angles which enter 
into a merchandising campaign. 








The specific requirements i in the 
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preparation of successful direct- 
mail advertising are training and 
experience, combined with a 
thorough understanding of: 

The product—its merchan- 
dising angles, and competition. 

2. The lists to be covered and 
most effective method of classify- 
ing them according to buying hab- 
its, etc. 

3. The ability to produce the 
type of copy appeal of direct and 
specific interest related to each 
group at the point of purchase. 

4. The mechanics of  direct- 
mail pieces and their specific ap- 
plication to each class. 

5. The follow-up—when, where 
and how employed. 

In other words, direct-mail ad- 
vertising today calls for a higher 
order of application; an under- 
standing of fundamentals, and 
practical operation in mastering 
essential details if waste is to be 
eliminated—Homer J. Buckley, 
president, Buckley Dement & 
Company, before the Direct-Mail 
Departmental at the Houston Con- 
vention. 
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Vermont Also Leads 
In Freedom From 
Labor Disputes 


iS. 


LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Sign Posts 
of 
Buying 
Power 


No. 29 


Barre Times 








Vermont, New Mexico and South 
Dakota are the only states re- 
ported by the United States De- 
partment of Labor as being en- 
tirely free from labor disputes, 
strikes or lockouts during 1923. 
(Figures for 1924 not yet avail- 
able. ) 


Vermont, distinctly a manufac- 
turing as well as farming state, 
employs about six times as many 
factory workers as either New 
Mexico or South Dakota. Ver- 
mont’s leadership in favorable 
labor conditions is_ therefore 
hardly open to question. 


Uninterrupted wages mean un- 
fluctuating buying power. Ver- 
mont laborers will spend as 
steadily and freely tomorrow as 
they have spent today or yester- 
day—not a certain proportion of 
them—not just a few of them— 
all of them! 


They all work contentedly, per- 
sistently, energetically, success- 
fully, in Vermont—even adver- 
tising appropriations! 


Vermont Ate Dailies 


Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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FOUNDED 1898 by Dr ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
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Magaz 


—is growing 
because 


It has the right editorial appeal! 
It is clean and wholesome! 
Itis virile and purposeful! 

It is entertaining! 

It is inspiring! 


Get a Copy of the 
June Issue 


Nore the number and character of exclusive 
features on subjects of immediate interest and 
the splendid pictorial section. 

The progressive policies of SUCCESS have in- 
creased the circulation nearly 400% in eighteen 
months. 

You can still buy on this rising market at only 
$400 a page. 


July Forms close May 20 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 


New England Office Western Office 
194: Boylston St., Boston 10 S LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Advertising Protects American 


Trade-Mark in Canada 


The advertising by United States 
manufacturers of their trade-marks in 
Canada records protection against their 
appropriation by other individuals in the 
Dominion. A ruling to this effect was 
recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

According to the decision the non-regis 
tration in Canada of a trade-mark of a 
foreign manufacturer does not deprive 
him of his rights to his mark in the 
Dominion provided that he has identi 
fied this mark with his product through 
advertising. Even though the foreign 
manufacturer does not maintain a 
Canadian branch or a_ representative, 
the fact that his trade-mark has been 
advertised is sufficient proof that he is 
doing business in the Dominion and 
that the public associates his trade-mark 
with his product. 

The ruling is the result of a case 
which involved the widely known ‘‘Oh 
veg 2 trade-mark. After the William 
son Candy Company of Chicago had 
registered “Oh Henry!” in the United 
States, a representative of the Crothers 
Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., learned 
of it at a confectioners’ convention in 
Chicago, the decision stated, and in 
1922 registered the same trade-mark in 
Canada after making affidavit that it 
“was not in use to his knowledge by 
any person other than himself.” 

The court held that this registration 
deprived the Williamson company of 
the good-will which had been developed 
in the Dominion through its extensive 
advertising and, therefore, affirmed an 
Exchequer Court order expunging the 
“Oh Henry!” trade-mark registered by 
the Crothers company. It is reported 
that the Williamson company in win- 
ning this case, spent approximately 
$30,000 to obtain protection under 
Canadian law and to furnish the re- 
quired proof that business is done 
under the mark in Canada. 


Kellogg & Bulkeley Appoint- 
ments 

The Kellogg & Bulkeley Company, 
Hartford, Conn., lithographer, has elected 
Richard B. Bulkeley president and 
William H. Bulkeley vice-president. 
Wallace T. Fenn, who had been pres 
ident, and John C. Bulkeley, who was 
vice-president, have resigned. 


R. S. Pollock with Picard, 
Bradner & Brown 


Roy S. Pollock has joined Picard, 
Bradner & Brown, Inc., New York ad- 


vertising agency. He was’ formerly 


with the Hanser-Churchill Agency, Inc., 
New York. 


Oil Account for Ferry-Hanly 


The Skelly Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. Farm 
papers and newspapers will be used. 
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| Good Copy 
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Let Direct Mail Advertising 


Make 
Calls 


— Your Salesmen Make Sales! 


“Sixty per cent of our merchandise 
is bought on or after the salesman’s 
fifth call,’ said 1,000 retailers in a 
recent investigation. 


But only 12.7 per cent of the sales- 
men make a fifth call, the report 
concludes. 

Salesmen, as a rule, can not make 
five calls on a prospect, but they can 
and do make an enthusiastic fifth 
call—if the way has been paved for 
them to get an order. 

Literature sent to prospects in ad- 
vance of a call by your salesmen will 
save their time and cut selling costs. 
In order that you may get the great- 
est returns from each dollar spent 
for your direct mail advertising, you 
should have it planned, produced 
and mailed by an organization offer- 
ing you undivided responsibility for 
its success. 

Buckley, Dement & Company can 
help you make sales easier. 

May we suggest that you talk it 
over with us. 


Buckley, Dement 
& Co. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED-PRINTED-MAILED 
General Offices and Plant 
1304 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
Eastern Sales Office 
247 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


Complete Departments in ———— 
Suiaiandiiie: Surveys, Copy, Art 
and Plates, Printing, Imprinting, 
Mailing Lists, Pen Addressing, Type- 

writing, Form Letters, Mailing 
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Co-operation Is 
Keynote of Agency 
Association Work 





E set about at our beginning 

by working to co-operate 
with the advertiser to please and 
satisfy the public. 

That idea in constructive co- 
operation, more than all else, is 
entitled to credit for the success 
the advertising agencies in our 
group have been able to achieve in 
its eight years. In a definite way, 
we have tried to co-operate with 
all of those whose dealings bring 
us in contact. 

We co-operate with the pub- 
lishers to reduce the number of 
motions required in getting the 
advertisement published. That 
has brought about savings. These 
Savings amount to sums running 
into millions of dollars in the 
course of the year. 

By this form of constructive co- 
operation we have introduced the 
standard rate card and_ the 
standard order blank, to eliminate 
delays and errors and to bring 
about economies. 

We have urged upon publishers 
the standardization of column 
widths and page sizes and they 
have co-operated with us to the 
end that still other millions of 
dollars have been saved in the ad- 
vertising transactions. 

In a less spectacular way, per- 
haps, we have secured the con- 
structive co-operation of typo- 
graphers, engravers, plate makers 
and paper makers. Also, of 
various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Post 
Office Department, all with the 
view to greater economy of time, 
effort and money. 

Each year has brought more in- 
tensity into the co-operation of all 
efforts that enter into the adver- 
tising transaction. 

This leads us to believe that 
much more may be done in that 
direction, more than we have al- 
ready been able to bring about. 

We may look, perhaps, for co- 
operation with other departments 
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Some Remarkable Facts About the 
Big and Concentrated Circulation 


of the World-Herald 


The city carrier circulation of the Sunday World- 
Herald is only 4% smaller than the combined city carrier 
circulations of the other Omaha Sunday papers. 


The city carrier circulation of the Daily World-Herald 
is only 6% smaller than the combined city carrier circu- 
lations of the other Omaha daily papers. 


The total circulation of the World-Herald in Omaha 
(not including Council Bluffs) is only 7% smaller than 
the combined Omaha circulations of the other Omaha 
papers. 

The total city circulation of the World-Herald (includ- 
ing Council Bluffs) is only 10% less than the combined 
total city circulations of the other Omaha papers. 


The city and suburban circulation of the World-Herald 
is only 11% less than the combined city and suburban 
circulations of the other Omaha papers. 


The total paid circulation of the World-Herald is only 
30% less than the combined total paid circulations of the 
other Omaha papers. 


EXPLANATIONS: 

“City Carrier’ is practically “City and Suburban’’ includes 
all home-delivered circulation Omaha and all territory with- 
in Omaha and Council Bluffs. in 40 miles surrounding Omaha. 
The World-Herald will be glad to furnish detailed figures on 
the above statements to anyone desiring them 
























World - Herald’s Paid CIRCULATION 
March, 1925 


The 



















Daily Sunday 

Fe 39,150 39,309 
WEE Goes. caw cgceses os 54,807 51,412 
City and Suburban........ 69,080 65,703 
ME: CI a5 Gs 055 Swi ccsacnsinos 107,298 106,579 











ee ‘ 50,621 47,326 
Omaha has 50,300 families. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Most News Most Circulation Most Ads 


National Representatives, O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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of the Government. The happy 
effects of sympathetic understand- 
ing with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, gives to advertising, treat- 
ment with understanding in the 
mails, which its urgency and im- 
portance require for the general 
benefit of business. 

Through the co-operation of the 
Department of Commerce we are 
in touch with advertising data all 
over the world. These data are 
being extended in detail. 

The Department of Commerce 
gives enormously to advertising 
knowledge. We, in turn, are able 
to give to that branch of the 
Government the technical _ skill 
that makes that knowledge prac- 
tically usable in business.—James 
©’Shaughnessy, executive  secre- 
tary, American Association of Ad- 
tising Agencies, before the Hous- 
ton Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Hi. E. Stedman has been appointed 
art director of the Hartwig Advertis 
ing Company, St. Louis. 





New Beverage to Be 
Advertised 


The Fitger Company, Duluth, Minn., 


has applied for trade-mark registration 


of “Silver Spray,” for use on a new 


beverage which it is marketing. In an 


swer to an inquiry from Printers’ Ink 
regarding the merchandising plans for 


this product, J. A. Lamb, sales man 
ager, said: 


to make Silver Spray a national seller 
It is our aim to place it on the mar 


ket through responsible jobbing houses.”’ 


D. J. Crimmins Joins Newell- 


Emmett 


D. J. Crimmins, for the last four 


years with the Harry C. Michaels 


Company, and formerly with The Erick- 


son Company, Inc., has joined the con 
tract department of the Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc., New York. 


New Advertising Business at 
Tampa 


Robert Parry has engaged in an ad 
vertising business, which will be con 
ducted under his own name, at Tampa. 
Fla. He will manufacture advertising 
displays and steel bulletins. 

















BUSINESS and art are not in- 


\\ compatible, we are proving it 
every day. Let us meet your 
business and supply its art. 


Drawings of all kinds for all 
purposes. 


LOHSE’BUDD 


405 LEXINGTON AVE 
NEW YORK CITY 2560 





Advertising cArtists 


MURRAY HILL 
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“While we haven’t. as yet 
perfected our selling and advertising 
plan, nevertheless it is our intention 
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86,112 Legionnaire dealers are 
pushing the sale of merchan- 
dise which is advertised in the 
columns of The AMERICAN 
LEGION Weekly. 


Our readers are very loyal to 
their comrades who are dealers 
in their community, and they 
are loyal to advertisers in their 
Weekly. 


\MERICAN 
EGION wees 


331 Madison Avenue New England Representative 22 West Monroe Street 
New York, N.Y CARROLL J. SWAN Chicago, Hit 











Pacific Coast Representatives 
BLANCHARD-NICHOLS.-COLEMAN 
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F YOU operate a Ditto machine 
in your own office, you know 
how and what it saves. Ditto hasin- 
troduced important economies into 
most of the offices and plants listed 
in “Who’s Who in Business.” 
Studying Ditto’s problems and tell- 
ing about its achievements is an 
exceedingly interesting assignment. 
We enjoy it thoroughly. And they 


like what we’re doing for them. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 





6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Statistics Don’t Always Mean 
What They Say 





And It Is Because of These Hidden Meanings That Statistical Work 
Has Become a Profession 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
T a _ recent conference of 
business men in Washington, 
the question arose as to whether 
a Government agency or a cer- 
tain commercial association should 
be called upon to secure some 
necessary statistical data. During 
a discussion of the matter, a 
speaker declared that the com- 
mercial organization should make 
the necessary research and in- 
terpret the resulting statistical in- 
formation, stating as his reason 
the claim that any figures col- 
lected by the Government agency 
would not be reliable for business 
purposes because business men 
were not employed to do the work. 
The majority of the group of 
about two hundred business ex- 
ecutives appeared to agree with 
the speaker, since there were no 
objections to his statement. 

A few minutes before, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover had ad- 
dressed the meeting. During the 
course of his remarks he had re- 
peatedly emphasized the great value 
of statistics to American com- 
merce, saying, among other things: 
“Statistics are a counterpoise to 
‘psychology’ in business — anchor 
of basic fact to tie to... . Solemn 
statistics are the greatest preven- 
tive of speculation and profiteer- 
ing ever invented.” 

There is no doubt that the 
proper collection, dissemination 
and interpretation of statistics 
constitute a most important fac- 
tor in the movement for more 
economical and profitable distribu- 
tion and more certain advertising 
results. The contemplation of 
this fact with the statement of the 
speaker before the conference, sug- 
gests these three questions: 

How can executives secure the 
greatest benefit from. statistical 
information? Who should col- 
lect such data? Who is best 
qualified to interpret statistics? 








Perhaps a satisfactory way to 
find the answers is to determine 
the kind of men the Government 
employs for statistical research, 
and to investigate the methods 
they employ in their work. The 
result should be particularly in- 
teresting at this time, because of 
the marketing survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce in various 
zones of the country, and the in- 
vestigation of the Department of 
Agriculture, now well under way, 
to determine the effect of adver- 
tising on the consumer demand 
for farm products. 

When the questions were sub- 
mitted to the chief of a Govern- 
ment bureau which collects and 
interprets a great many statistics, 
he replied that any business, to 
secure the maximum benefit from 
statistical research and _ interpre- 
tation, should employ a specialist 
in that field, just as it would em- 
ploy experts in the fields of 
chemistry, engineering, architec- 
ture, invention or advertising. 


FIGURES EASILY MISINTERPRETED 


“The most important problem,’ 
he continued, “is to arrive at the 
truth from statistical deductions. 
To accomplish this requires men- 
tal training and _ characteristics 
that are very different from those 
which are usually responsible for 
success in business. I say this 
advisedly because I have had 
rather a wide experience in both 
the statistical and business fields. 

“The success of our bureau and 
its value to both the Government 
and the public depends absolutely 
on the accuracy of our statistical 
compilations and the correctness 
of our interpretations. While a 
few of our siatisticians have had 
some business experience, we do 
not employ them for that reason, 
and I am sure that if one of our 
statisticians were very much in- 
terested in any particular business 
his interest would handicap, if 
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it did not disqualify him, for 
statistical work of any magnitud 


| or importance in that field. 


“Of course, many business men 
are perfectly competent to inter 
pret the general statistics of popu 
lation, stocks, prices and_ the 
like in their relation to the busi- 
ness concerned. But in regard to 
investigation, the determination 
of trends and forecasting, I be- 
lieve that the services of the spc- 
cialist are essential for reliable in- 
terpretations. To illustrate, let 
us suppose that a certain manu- 
facturing concern has shown an 
increase in business every year 
for the last ten years. Naturally, 
the organization desires to show 
an increase this year, and its of- 
ficers have fixed their quotas with, 
let us say, a 10 per cent increase 
in view. The advertising has 
been increased, several new mem- 
bers have been added to the sales 
force, and every man connecte:l 
with the business has been keyed 
up to make the goal. 

“Now, we will place in the 
hands of the sales manager of 
the company for interpretation, 
all of the available statistics on 
the influencing factors of the 
business, and ask him to use the 
information as a basis of fore- 
casting how near his organization 
will come to the expected 
volume. If he is a good sales 
manager, he has become expert in 
selecting only those elements and 
methods which will increase his 
sales. Therefore, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, he will give credit 
only to those statistical facts 
which affirm his desire and ex- 
pectation, discarding or discredit- 
ing those which indicate a mis- 
calculation in the — estimated 
volume. And the better sales 
manager he is the stronger will be 
his tendency in this direction. 

“Bias and prejudice must be 
taken into consideration in a great 
deal of statistical work. It is an 
important factor not only in in- 
terpreting statistical results, but 
also in securing facts through in- 
vestigations and questionnaires. 
Whenever bias and prejudice are 
evident, the experienced _ statis- 
tician measures their effect or in- 
fluence and makes the proper re- 
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duction or addition to his totals 
to offset them.” 

Every one of these statements 
was borne out by a simple in- 
quirv into the methods employed 
by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in determining the effects of 
advertising on the sale of milk, 
meats and other commodities. 
Much of the statistical work of 
these investigations was done by 
Lawrence A. Adams, and when 
I asked him if he was interested 
in the business of advertising and 
knew anything about its tech- 
nique, he shook his head nega- 
tively. 

MUST NOT BECOME BIASED 


“No,” he said, “and if I were 
interested in the technique of ad- 
vertising I wouldn’t tackle this 
job. You can’t become interested 
very deeply in a subject without 
becoming an advocate of the sub- 
ject, or without acquiring preju- 
dices one way or another, and a 
good statistician cannot afford to 
be an advocate of anything but 
statistics. Theoretically, at least, 


he doesn’t care a rap whether the 
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results of his work make or 
break a business or an entire in- 
dustry. He is entirely concerned 
with accurately collecting and ar- 
ranging facts, with estimating 
their relative value, and in mak- 
ing them divulge the scientific 
truth. It is only when he does 
his work without the slightest in- 
fluence of conscious or uwuncon- 
scious bias or prejudice that the 
business man can accept the re- 
sults as a trustworthy basis for 
present and future activity.” 

In explaining the _ statistical 
method used by the Department 
in its inquiry into advertising in- 
fluence, Mr. Adams mentioned the 
investigation of the retail sell- 
ing of meat in a single city. He 
explained that the statisticians be- 
gan with the simple and obvious 
premise that the purpose of ad- 
vertising is to sell meat by in- 
creasing the desire for the prod- 
uct. The first move was to 
secure data by means of ques- 
tions asked of consumers of meat 
by investigators in the field. 
Great care was taken in framing 
the questions and in training the 
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investigators so as to secure un- 
biased answers. 

The work of the statisticians 
began when the thousands of 
reports from the  invest’gators 
reached the offices of the Depart- 
ment. It was then found neces- 
sary to segregate the innumerable 
facts into related groups, to de- 
determine the value of their in- 
fluence and their interrelation, 
and to estimate the relationship 
of their influence to the influence 
of advertising. Since there is 
comparatively little advertising of 
fresh meats, the advertising in- 
fluence did not play such an im- 
portant part in the meat inquiry 
as it did in the milk investigation; 
but the final results of both were 
worked out in the same way. 

“From the answers to the ques- 
tions,” Mr. Adams _ continued, 
“we were able to work out the 
factors of the combined influence 
to buy and set them down as sex, 
age, nationality, religion, income, 
size of family and locality. Of 
course, there are minor influences 
under all of these, such as tem- 
perature and density of popula- 
tion under locality, and they must 
all be mathematically considered 
before an accurate report can be 
made.” 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 


This work, Mr. Adams _ ex- 
plained, is largely a matter of 
percentages and averages, and he 
mentioned some of the pitfalls 
that line the way. For instance, 
it is a frequent practice to accept 
merely the arithmetical average 
as a basis for estimating, and 
many misleading ‘errors are the 
result. As an example, a concern 
may manufacture three products, 
selling one at $20, another at 
$25 and the third at $30. Obvi- 
ously, $25 is the (arithmetical) 
average price; but the statistician 
would consider it worthless for 
any worth-while deductions be- 
cause it does not represent the 
average price received by the con- 
cern for its products, unless all 
three were sold in exactly the 
same quantity. The statistician 
would insist upon determining 
what he calls the weighted aver- 
age, which would be the average 
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price received, involving the 
quantities sold within a given 
time. 

Another frequent mistake is 
the failure to take into considera- 
tion the value of impressions in 
advertising and selling tests. One 
of the most valuable features of 
the milk investigation was the 
testing of a series of advertise- 
ments before a large group of 
consumers. The advertisements 
were reduced to the same size and 
color values, and each one was 
shown for the same period of 
time. The consumers were then 
asked to write down their im- 
pressions, to name the most ef- 
fective pieces in their order of 
effectiveness, and to answer seyv- 
eral questions. 

Now it is evident that the last 
one or two advertisements shown 
would be most accurately re- 
membered, and this tendency 
would not be overcome by later 
showing all of the advertisements 
at the same time. If they were 
shown at the same time in the 
first place, the average consumer 
would read and observe them in 
order and then contemplate the 
ones that were most attractive to 
her, giving the advertisements an 
unequal amount of attention. So 
the statisticians found it advis- 
able to display the advertisements 
one at a time, then establish a 
quotient for the variation of in- 
fluence due to sequence, and make 
the corrections of the totals by 
means of mathematical formulas. 

“The preliminary reports al- 
ready published by the Depart- 
ment,” Mr. Adams_ continued, 
“are truly preliminary. They es- 
tablish some scientific facts re- 
regarding the selling of the prod- 
ucts that were not known before, 
and I believe that the business 
men of the country can use the 
facts to determine better ways to 
sell and advertise the products. 
But if the work is carried on over 
a period of a few years, the re- 
ports will become more valuable 
from year to year.” 

With a mathematically accurate 
history of the buying habits and 
influences of the public in rela- 
tion to certain products over a 
period of years, statisticians will 
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be able to establish trends that months mathematically consid- 
will be exceedingly valuable to ered, the yield per pound per 
the advertisers of many food acre can be estimated. A chart 


products, and that will make ad- 
vertising results decidedly more 
certain. It is not difficult to de- 
termine the correlation between 
the sale of one and many other 
products; hence the accurate his- 
tory of a single product, with the 
record of its selling factors, would 
furnish statistical deductions 
which would shed a great deal of 
light on what advertising ap- 
peals to make, the amount of 
space to use, the number and 
kinds of mediums to select, the 
frequency of insertion and so on. 

That this statement is well 
within the realm of probability is 
proved by the remarkable accur- 
ate forecasts of the statisticians 
of the Department. For example, 
the relationship of rainfall to the 
vield of cotton does not appear 
to be any closer than the income 
of a certain class to the sale of 
a certain product. But working 
from the rainfall for the months 
of June, July and August, with 
the average nt of the 


of the yield of cotton in Louisi- 
ana for the period from 1900 to 
1922, estimated on this basis dur- 
ing the first day or two of Sep- 
tember of each year, shows that 
the estimate of the yield con- 
formed approximately with the 
actual yield. Only for two years 
during that time was the varia- 
tion wide enough to be imprac- 
ticable. In these estimates, the 
ravages of the boll weevil, the 
slowly improving methods of cul- 
tivation and many other factors 
were taken into consideration. 
Even more remarkable is the 
forecast of the cotton acreage of 
the entire country. This estimate 
is made during the first two or 
three months of every year, and 
refers to the acreage harvested 
the following fall. This work in- 


volves the reduction of several 
elements of human nature to 
mathematical formulas, since al- 


most every highly-profitable crop 
is followed by an over supply and 
low prices. In the estimates, 
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former prices and increases, pro- 
duction, value per acre, price 
levels, prices of other agricultural 
commodities and many other fac- 
tors must be taken into considera- 
tion. Yet, a chart covering the cot- 
ton acreage of the country for 
the last eleven years shows that 
the error of the estimates has 
been well within 1.7 per cent. 


Holt and Best Tractor 
Companies Merged 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, a 
new corporation organized in California, 
is acquiring the assets and rights of 
The Holt Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, Calif., 
Caterpillar tractors, and the C. L. Best 
Tractor Company, San Leandro, Calif., 
Best Track Layers. The new company 
will manufacture and distribute the prod- 
ucts of both concerns. 

The officials of the new company are: 
C. L. Best, chairman of the board; 
R. C. Force, president; Murray M. 
Baker, vice-president; B. C. eacock, 
vice-president and secretary, and O. 
IL. Starr, general factory manager. 
Mr. Best was formerly president oi 
the C. L. Best Company, while Mr. 
Force was formerly vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of the Holt 
Company, of which Mr. Baker was 
vice-president. 


To Advertise Philadelphia as 
. * ~ 
Convention City 
At a recent meeting of business men, 
held under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, it was 
decided to enter upon a nation-wide ad 
vertising campaign to sell Philadelphia 
to the nation as a convention city. / 
fund of $190,000 will be established for 
this purpose. Plans call for the use of 
periodicals and newspapers. The chair- 
man of the committee is Alfred M. 
Greenfield. 


Rubber Account for Eddy & 
Clark 


The Champion Rubber Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has_ placed its 
advertising ‘account with Eddy & Clark, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio. The Champion 
Rubber Company is a division of the 
Eclat Rubber Company of that city. 
Garden hose and automobile inner tubes 
will be advertised in class and trade 
publications, 


Animal Biscuit Account for 
Remington Agency 


The Imperial Biscuit Company, manu- 
facturer of Imperial dog and fox bis- 
cuits, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., has 
placed its advertising account with the 
E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. A national campaign 
has been started. 
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How Manufacturers 
Are Financing Retail 
Instalment Sales 





(Continued from page 8) 
sales. Is the plan economically 
sound? Will it change cash cus- 
tomers into instalment customers 
and fail to attract a sufficient num- 
ber of new instalment customers 
to make the change advantageous? 
What would happen in the case 
of business depression or a period 
of unemployment? Is it wise to 
compete for retail business on the 
basis of credit terms instead of 
quality of merchandise? Is the 
consumer today in a position to 
pay two profits, the profit on the 
merchandise and the profit for the 
use of the money? Will a wide- 
spread use of instalment selling 
jeopardize the future market? 
What will happen to the dealer? 

It should be stated at once that 
retail instalment selling is pretty 
well established, is of long stand- 
ing and has been proved sound in 
the selling of furniture, pianos, 
musical instruments, household 
appliances, sewing machines, farm 
equipment, and books. Tracing 
the practice to its inception, one 
sees it came about as a natural 
development. In the case of all 
the articles mentioned there is no 
consumption of the merchandise, 
but on the other hand only a mod- 
erate degree of depreciation. Re- 
covery, in case of default, is pos- 
sible. Then, in the beginning, the 
dealer carried the bag. He con- 
trolled and regulated the extension 
of credit. He did it wisely, and 
made money, or he did it unwisely 
and failed. 

In process of time, the indi- 
vidual merchant comes face to 
face with the problem of expan- 
sion. His merchandise is all sold, 
he needs more, he has no cash. 
He turns to the manufacturer, and 
the manufacturer has to deal with 
the problem. Presently, the eco- 
nomic need of a financing agency 
makes itself felt. The merchant’s 
bank and the manufacturer’s bank 
can help up to certain limits— 
sixty days, ninety days, six 
months. But retail instalment 
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selling involves not days and 
months, but a year or longer. At 
this point enters a new industry 
the finance company. 

So that the reader who may 
not be familiar with the history 
of the finance company may see 
its economic place as an extension 


of the banking function, I will 
quote here a_ description on 
“Finance Companies” that  ap- 
peared in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin (Final LEdition,) of 


January, 1923, issued by _ the 
Federal Reserve Board of Wash- 
ington. This statement is authora- 
tive and fairly comprehensive: 


Since about 1900 there has been de 
veloped in the United States a grow 
of organizations variously known as fi- 
nance companies, credit companies, or 
discount companies. Their business may 
include one or more of the following 
(1) Discounting or buying commercial 
receivables—i.e,, accounts, notes, or ac 
ceptances; (2) advancing funds to deal 
ers with which to purchase automobiles 
(wholesale sale of automobiles); (3) ad 
vancing funds to enable dealers to sell 
automobiles on the instalment plan (re- 
tail sale of automobiles); (4) advancing 
funds to enable dealers to sell furniture 
agricultural implements, books, musical 
instruments, refrigerators, restaurant fix 
tures, household utensils, electrical ap 
pliances, etc., on the instalment plan; (5) 
advancing funds against merchandise. 
Specialization is noticeable, especially in 
connection with discounting receivables 
and financing automobiles. Scarcely any 
companies undertake all the above 
classes. The larger firms in the field 
usually limit themselves to discounting 
receivables and financing automobiles. It 
is only with these two classes of busi 
ness that the present study deals, inas 
much as they comprise the great propor 
tion .of the total volume cf business 
done. For clarity in the following study, 

‘finance company” will be used where 
the general group of companies is re 
ferred to; “discount company,” in speak 
ing of practices in connection with 
discounting receivables; and ‘‘auto-finance 
company, in referring to automobil 
financing. 

A recent study (Merrick, the Modern 
Credit Co.) states there are today over 
125 finance companies in existence with 
an aggregate capitalization of approxi 


mately $100,000,000 and a volume of 
business amounting to $1,200,000,000 
annually. An official of one of the 


largest companies gives a smaller figure 
in each case—$65,000,000 capitalization 
and $800,000,000 as the volume of busi 
ness. Another authority places the 
volume of receivables discounted in the 
Eastern States alone at roughly half a 
billion dollars a year. The size of the 
individual company varies greatly, from 
a capital of a few thousand to several 


million. The average size of the com- 
pany specializing in discounting receiv 
ables, however, is larger than that 
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Since the ban on Radio Broadcasting was lifted by 
the Japanese Government two months ago, an un- 
precedented demand has arisen for Radio sets of 
American manufacture. 


Those familiar with the Japanese temperament are 
} convinced that they will rapidly develop into a race 
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financing automobiles, as automobile busi- 
ness as a rule is much easier to obtain 
and new companies can acquire  rea- 


sonable volume in a_ shorter time. 
Further, as one writer explains, ‘‘sellers 
of accounts receivable are, generally 


speaking, larger concerns than the aver- 
age automobile dealer and will hesitate 
to place their , business with a small or 
new company.” Of the 125 companies 
mentioned above, forty-five are incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware. In 
New York a number have incorporated 
under the banking laws of that State 
and are subject to regular examination 
by the State Banking Department. Both 
preferred and common stock are usually 
issued 


Nothing since the bulletin of 
January, 1923, has been issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board on the 
subject of finance companies. The 
investigation upon which the fore- 
going report was based, was made 
about 1920. The situation has 
changed greatly during the last 
four years. The number of 
finance companies operating in the 
United States has grown from 125 
to something like 1,400. 

Many of these are very small, 
even individuals, operating in local 
territories. Of well-established 
companies, ably managed and well 
financed and doing a more or less 
national business, there are about 
150. 

Probably the biggest factor in 
the development of instalment sell- 
ing and its extension to other than 
such commodities as _ furniture, 
pianos, sewing machines, books, 
household appliances and farm 
equipment, is the automobile. 

Curtis C. Cooper, president of 
the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, the finance organiza- 
tion of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, is authority for the state- 
ment that the automobile industry 
as it exists today could not have 
been built up on a cash market. 
The most important single factor, 
he said, in extending the market 
for motor cars in recent years has 
been the development of the credit 
market. 

In the beginning, automobile 
dealers were required to pay cash 
because manufacturers were un- 
able to sell cars on credit. They 
had all they could do to finance 
production. The dealer, in turn, 
was obliged to demand cash from 
the public. The whole business 
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was done on a cash basis. Then 
came the necessity for continuous 
uniform production and the ex- 
tension of the selling season 
throughout the winter. It became 
necessary for dealers to divide their 
annual requirements into twelve 
parts and to take monthly ship- 
ments from the factories. Those 
dealers who were able had to 
finance their winter stocks with 
their own capital and whatever 
bank credit they could obtain. The 
majority of dealers, however, were 
not able to do this. 

A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, speaking 
before the World Motor Trans- 
port Congress in Detroit about a 
year ago said: 

“This fact (the dealer’s need 
for credit) resulted in the appear- 
ance about ten years ago (1914) of 
the first automobile finance com- 
pany, which was started by men 
who had been in contact with the 
industry, realized the need of un- 
usual credit facilities and _ had 
faith in it. Manufacturers could 
not finance these heavy dealers’ 
stocks located throughout _ the 
country because of the enormous 
investment it involved and finance 
companies gradually developed in 
large number. 

“Most of the early transactions 
were straight loans made by the 
finance company to the distribu- 
tor or dealer under chattel 
mortgages of warehouse receipts 
for 75 per cent of the cost of the 
cars to the dealers. 

“As production increased and 
demands for such loans became 
greater, the finance companies 
sought assistance of manufacturers 
upon definite terms and conditions 
of co-operation which would en- 
able said companies to re-discount 
their loans with banks and _ thus 
expand the use of their capital. 
The plan involved agreements by 
manufacturers to repurchase from 
the finance companies any new 
cars they might have to take back 
from dealers, due to their failure 
to carry out their agreements. 
Manufacturers accepted this re- 
sponsibility and thereby strength- 
ened the finance companies with 
their banks and made re-discounts 
for strong, responsible companies 
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reason 
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Los Angeles Times 


leads 
all 
California 
newspapers 
in 
volume 
of 
advertising 
is 
because 
the 


Los Angeles Times 


leads 
all 
California 
newspapers 
in 
volume 
of 
news 
and 
reading matter 
Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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FARM, STOCK AND HOME 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 


CONSOLIDATED 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Beginning with the issue of August 1, 1925, 
the advertising rate of Farm, Stock and Home 
and Northwest Farmstead (Consolidated) 
will be $1.00 per line. Guaranteed Net Paid 
Circulation, 150,000. 


THE DAKOTA FARMER 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Beginning with the issue of August 1, 1925, 
the advertising rate of The Dakota Farmer 
will be 60 cents per line. Guaranteed Net 
Paid Circulation, 65,000. 


H. H. ALLEN, Advertising Director 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












Advertising Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
Kansas City 


AGENCY 


San Francisco 





Atlanta 


New York 





Chicago 








‘“‘We want to congratulate you on your live papers 
this year. We have just finished up our Harrow 
season. In checking up the different papers we find 
Farm, Stock and Home and Northwest Farmstead 
(Consolidated) and The Dakota Farmer about 100% 
ahead of any other publication as to inquiries and 
direct sales. 









“They gave us more cash sales than ever was thought 
of. In fact, we are entirely sold out.”—Pounder 
Harrow Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wisc., May 5, 19235. 
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an) easy matter. The companies 
were greatly aided in expanding 
their service to dealers and in 
standardizing the method of 
operation and the cost to dealers. 
Manufacturers were better enabled 
to maintain uniform production 
and make prompt collections for 
shipments.” 

The development of a plan for 
financing retail sales of automo- 
biles by dealers to the general 
public came about as a _ natural 
concomitant of the plan of financ- 
ing dealers. Because the plan per- 
mits the customer to pay for an 
automobile out of income instead 
of capital, it has increased the 
number of prospective purchasers 
by millions. 

It is said that 70 per cent of 
the passenger cars and 90 per cent 
of the trucks sold are sold on the 
time-payment plan. Instalment 
selling is so extensively developed 
in the automobile field that there 
are reported to be many more 
automobile financing companies in 
existence than automobile manu- 
facturing companies. 


FORD SMASHES PRECEDENT 


On April 12 word came from 
Detroit that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany had adopted a new plan of 
instalment selling which is so 
radically different from prevailing 
plans as to have caused a sensa- 
tion throughout the automobile in- 
dustry. It has been the general 
practice among automobile financ- 
ing companies to require a cash 
down-payment of 33% per cent of 
the purchase price and the balance 
payable in twelve monthly instal- 
ments. The practice varies ac- 
cording to locality, competitive 
conditions, make of car whether 
new or used, and whether com- 
puted on the time or cash price. 
Some companies on the Pacific 
Coast, according to a bulletin 
issued by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, ac- 
cept down payments of twenty-five 
per cent and the balance in instal- 
ments extending over a period of 


eighteen and even twenty-four 
months. 

Ford’s new plan permits the 
customer to pay $12.40 in cash 


(for a roadster), take possession 
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Salesman-Manager 
WANTED 


to represent old line 
manufacturer of staple 
commodities doing a 
country-wide business 
with wholesale trade 
only. 

Must be a man of per- 
sonality and _ forceful- 
ness, capable of training 
and managing salesmen, 
and able to do a business 
of a million dollars or 
over per annum. 


Territory to cover is 
Southern Indiana, 
Southern Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee 
with district headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati. 


Only men with a proved 
record of accomplish- 
ment will be considered. 


In reply give full history 
of your experience in the 
sales field and otherwise, 
kind of goods sold, 
houses represented, pres- 
ent occupation and em- 
ployer, also state age, 
education and condition. 
Application will be held 
in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Sales Manager, 
Box 177, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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We want. 
Sales Agency 
For New York Market 


In every important economic 
and cultural activity the great 
New York market is equal to 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit, COMBINED. 


We have, we believe, an un- 
equaled knowledge of this 
territory. Further, our wide 
experience in merchandising, 
selling, and advertising, will 
guarantee maximum results 
to any organization we may 
represent, 


We would like to hear from 
a manufacturer of a staple, 
advertised product, who seeks 
this as a new market or one 
in which to build the great- 
est possible volume of sales. 


Address ‘‘D.,’’ Box 179, P. I. 














District Sales 
Representatives Wanted 


Experienced men acquainted 
with drygoods, notion and drug 
jobbers, department store buy- 
ers; for an_ established line 
manufactured and universally 
distributed for twenty years. 
Necessary to do a _ certain 
amount of retail work for the 
jobber. 


Extensive national advertis- 
ing campaign now being con- 
ducted in trade publications and 
fiction magazines. 


Will grant exclusive sales 
rights on a straight 10% com- 
mission basis. 


Give complete details as to 
experience, references, terri- 
tory where acquainted and 
photograph. Address “E,” Box 
30, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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of the car, and pay the balance at 
the rate of $5 a week. The down 
payment for the different types 
of cars varies, and so does the 
weekly payment. The terms on 
the Touring Car are $12.60 and 
$5; the Coupe $20.80 and $10; 
The Tudor sedan $40.20 and $12; 
and the Fordor sedan_ with 
balloons $111.40 and $13. The 
basis of payment is the delivered 
price in Detroit, including war tax 
and handling charges. Down pay- 
ments vary from 4% per cent to 
16 per cent of the delivery price. 
In the case of the roadster, the 
cost of accommodation is 18 per 
cent; in the case of the Fordor 
sedan, with starter, demountable 
rims and balloon tires, it is 13 
per cent. 

The basis of the plan is an 
adaptation of that used by the 
Morris Plan banks. Two co- 
makers are required on the cus- 
tomer’s paper, who must be ac- 
ceptable to the finance company, 
For the present, the plan is being 
used only in Detroit through a 
local finance company called the 
Detroit Discount Corporation, 
which it is said, is an _ in- 
dependent concern not connected 
with the Ford Motor Company. 
Whether the policy will be ex- 
tended to other territories depends 
upon production facilities. It was 
reported that during the first three 
days after the plan was put into 
effect, something like 4,000 appli- 
cations for cars were received. The 
plan is to be given a month's 
trial. 

With this picture of the present 
situation before us and every in- 
dication pointing to a still greater 
extension of instalment selling in 
many lines during the immediate 
future, how is it possible for 
manufacturers and merchants to 
tell whether they had best drift 
with the current or attempt to 
paddle upstream? 

There is pretty general agree- 
ment among those who are in a 
position to speak authoritatively on 
the subject that instalment selling 
is sound and of economic advan- 
tage where the product involved 
is an article which does not de- 
preciate in excess of liquidation 
and where it can be re-possessed 
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Executive a 
A position is open for 
Head an Executive to take 
complete charge of a 
Wanted large printing plant in 
for Lar ge Chicago. Plant is mod- 


ae ern in every way— 
Printing valuation in excess of 


Plant $500,000—is com- 
pletely equipped, in- 
cluding offset presses. Company is 
well financed and has an established 
clientele. 
The man required must be a real 
printing executive, one who has oper- 
ated his own printing business, or 
has had actual experience as a senior 
executive in a large printing corpo- 
ration. This is not a sales or produc- 
tion manager’s job. The salary will be 
commensurate with the responsibility 
involved. No capital investment re- 
quired. This is a permanent position 
and offers a remarkable opportunity 
for the right man. Replies must give 
full particulars regarding age, nation- 
ality, experience and date available. 
These will be treated in confidence. 


Address Replies to ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
Advertising, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


This advertisement appears for one of our clients. 
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WANTED by 
Copy Writers 
Layout Artists 
Production Men— 


The original Walker Perfec- 
tion Copy Fitter tells you 
exactly how much type, from 
5 point to 14 point, will go 
in any space. Not a chart 
or table, but an accurate 
mechanical device—as neces- 
sary to advertising men as 
the slide-rule is to an en- 
gineer. Used by hundreds of 
leading agencies and ad men. 


It’s now yours for $1.00. 


Was $2.00. 


Address COPY FITTER 
1094 47th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


PERFECTION COPY FITTER 











New York Connection 
For An 


ART DIRECTOR 


with large newspaper 
advertising syndicate cut 
service, which covers both 
fashions and all miscel- 
laneous merchandise. 

Must be thoroughly 
experienced. To save 
your time and our time, 
please give complete his- 
tory of yourself; age, 
education, present and 
previous connections in 
all fields, together with 
salary wanted. 

Address “ G,” Box 32, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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in case of default. It has been 
condemned in unqualified terms 
for the selling of such articles as 
shoes, clothing, jewelry and 
luxuries generally. Between these 
two extremes are a host of border- 
line products, in which class would 
come paint, building materials, 
heating systems, and many other 
commodities that are unquestion- 
ably necessities, but which when 
once installed cannot be re-pos- 
sessed. 

Another thing that manufac- 
turers will want to know, is some- 
thing about the cost to the con- 
sumer and what is likely to hap- 
pen from transferring a lot of 
future business into the present. 
Besides this, there is the relation- 
ship of the dealer to the instal- 
ment buyer and the finance com- 
pany. Is it wise to let the dealer 
drag-net his community with an 
instalment offer on an article of 
merit—with the advertiser’s pres- 
tige behind it—and then turn the 
customers thus secured over to a 
disinterested . party—the finance 
company—whose relationship will 
be concerned exclusively with col- 
lections ? 

There are many considerations 
of moment involved in the pro- 
position which may well cause a 
manufacturer to give the matter 
pause. The more important of 
these considerations will be dealt 
with in a succeeding article. 


Packard Motor Report 


Earnings of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, were $2,954,745 for 
the first half of the company’s fiscal 
year, ended February 28, 1925. This 
is comparable with $2,431,419 for the 
same period the year before and is an 
increase of $523,326. 


G. H. Robinson Starts Own 
Business 


Guy H. Robinson, formerly assistant 
sales manager of The Crosley Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati, is now engaged 
in business for himself at Miami, Fila. 
as a retail distributor of Crosley prod- 
ucts. 


Addition to Reimers & Osborn 
Staff 


Everett Hinrichs has joined the art 
staff of Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He recently 
has been engaged in free lance work. 
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The name EVANS & 
BARNHILL, Inc., has 
been changed to EVANS, 
KIP & HACKETT, Inc. 
Mr. Garrett B. Kip and 
Mr. Edmund F. Hackett, 
long associated as Treas- 
urer and Vice-President 
respectively and as Direc- 
tors of the Corporation, 
now have their names as- 
sociated in the Corporate 
name with those of David 

G. Evans & S.Keith Evans. 




















EVANS, KIP G HACKETT 


INCORPORATED 





Merchandising - Advertising 
247 Park Ave., at 46th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Guarding <A.. Washington 

baking concern 

White Bread ran an advertise- 
against 


pe yy ment recently re- 
Slanders’”’ producing an 


Associated Press dispatch from. 


London to the effect that the Brit- 
ish are not eating so much white 
bread because of a fear that it is 
probably one of the causes of can- 
cer, The American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, regarding this as unfair 
advertising, persuaded the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to take the matter up with 
the advertiser. This was done with 
the result that the copy has not 
been repeated. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of 
the association, in informing 
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PRINTERS’ INK of this action, asks 
if in our opinion the baking in- 
dustry can hope for success in its 
effort to gain protection “from the 
slanders which are so damaging to 
the reputation of bakers’ bread.” 

Unquestionably it can if its case 
has merit, which it of course has. 
Looking upon the thing from the 
standpoint of a disinterested ob- 
server, it seems to us_ that 
the manufacturers of whole 
wheat bread and other so-called 
health varieties have been more 
aggressive advertisers than have 
the manufacturers of white bread. 
White bread has been a staple 
article of food for so long that 
the trade has come to regard its 
universal acceptance as a foregone 
conclusion. 

These are highly competitive 
times. With new products coming 
on the market all the while, no old 
and established industry can afford 
to sit back complacently in the 
comfortable thought that people 
will continue using its product just 
because they always have been us- 
ing it. 

It has been our observation that 
such advertising as has been done 
in behalf of white bread has as- 
sumed too much. It is dangerous 
to assume anything these days. 
The advertising has taken such 
trends as advising peaple to eat 
more bread because it is good for 
their health. But it has not said 
why. On the other hand, the 
makers of competing breads have 
hammered away on definite talk- 
ing points. The makers of white 
bread have been generalizing; the 
others have been specific. 

White bread either is, or is not, 
heneficial. If it is, then this is a 
fact that should be impressed by 
good .advertising and not be left 
to people’s imagination. 

Roscoe H. Shaw, chief of the 
nutrition department of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, tells 
PRINTERS’ INK that cancer is not 
caused by white bread; that the 


proteins of whole wheat are less 
digestible than those of patent 
flour, and that white bread made 
with milk will support growth in 
young animals better than whole 
wheat bread. Have these things 
been properly told in advertising? 
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It seems to us that in the answer 
to this question lies the remedy 
which Dr. Barnard is seeking. 

It is an unfortunate thing that 
some advertisers seek to advance 
their interests by tearing down 
those of others. The right way, 
from a standpoint of both business 
ethics and sales results, is to make 
a positive presentation of the 
merits of the article, and then let 
the people judge for themselves. 


The Sensi- In a recent 
tiveness of PRINTERS’ INK 


poe editorial the 
usiness statement was 


made that too many business ex- 
ecutives think that business is bad 
unless their sales are beating all 
records. 

The president of a service com- 
pany, in commenting on this edi- 
torial, even went further and said 
that the American business man is 
interested only in growth, expan- 
sion and progress. He is not con- 
tent to stand still. 

This president said that in his 
own long experience he has never 
heen able seriously to interest his 
prospects in “efficiency,” “saving 
money” or “eliminating waste” un- 
less these more or less abstract 
concepts could be stated in terms 
of increased sales, profits or divi- 
dends. He said that he has found 
the word “increase” is the Open 
Sesame to the American business 
man’s attention. It has almost 
magic qualities. Our informant 
claims that every successful sales 
letter, business-paper advertise- 
ment or selling argument he has 
used covering a period of 
twenty years has been generously 
sprinkled with the word “increase” 
or one of its synonyms. The 
synonyms, however — such as 
“augment”—do not have the same 
potency. Every time that he at- 
tempted a different slant in his 
selling arguments, he has failed. 

e suppose this philosophy 
might be applied all through busi- 
ness. Stockholders are not satis- 
fed with management if it no 
more than maintains regular divi- 


dends. There will be murmurs of 
discontent -unless there are oc- 
casional extras or bonuses or 


other evidences that the company 
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is making more money. Em- 
ployees are not content to work 
for the same wages or salary 
year in and year out. Uniess they 
get increases once in a while they 
will begin to look for another 


employer. 
Increased sales, increased pro- 
duction, increased profits,  in- 


creased income is apparently the 
goal of all those in business. This 
may be a sound commercial phil- 
osophy. Undoubtedly it is the 
spirit that has developed America. 
The danger in it lies in taking it 
so seriously that when increases 
do not come, we allow ourselves 
to grow pessimistic. Business is 
a most sensitive instrument. It 
responds quickly to the moods of 
those participating in it. A whis- 
pered word of discouragement or 
a murmur of pessimism is soon 
communicated through the entire 
structure, with the result that 
business takes on the same mood. 





There are men 
An Outdoor in the advertis- 


Workshop ing business who 
have found a way to capitalize the 
great spring unrest which an- 
nually infects even the most staid 
and regular business man. At the 
time of the year when dreams of 
blossoming fruit trees and bird- 
songs in the woods come to dis- 
turb thoughts about dealer helps 
and new sales outlets as consid- 
ered in the confines of a city office, 
one of them goes afield for his 
ideas. In his car he turns off 
from the main highway to wan- 
der on cross-roads of uncertain 
length, which lead through quiet 
fields and fat loamy meadows. 
Then he spies through the trees a 
white steeple which looks down on 
a scattered village. 

In such a quiet easy-going place. 
where green patches of cheerful 

garden-ground penetrate and in- 
tersect the straggling limbs of the 
little town and then merge quietly 
into open fields, he talks to Mrs. 
Groat and Abe Martin’s wife. He 
spends some time at Van Orden’s 
general store, talking both to old 
Peter who owns it and to many 
of the neighbors who drop in to 
get their mail and buy their sup- 
plies. He meets and gets to know 
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real plain folk out where they live. 
He discovers the things they are 
interested in, the subjects they 
talk about. Then to a good meal 
at the village inn, a few busy min- 
utes with the note book to put 
down some fresh and vivid im- 
pressions. After lunch he drives 
on past white farmhouses, out to 
the deep green woods where he 
searches for a gray rock beside a 
still - flowing river. In such an 
atmosphere the knots and kinks of 
worrisome copy matters untangle 
themselves and become _ simple, 
sincere messages written in clear 
words which plain folks like and 
understand. 

Self-expression under the trees 
produces better copy than con- 
scious effort in a stuffy office. A 
spirit enters into work done out- 
doors which other work lacks. 
The small town as the fact-lab- 
oratory in which to get both the 
background and the actual inci- 
dents out of which good copy 
grows, and then the gray rock out 
under the trees as the workshop— 
this is a combination which would 
seem unbeatable, to produce the 
finest sort of copy. 

We wonder as we sit here on a 
gray rock beside a still-flowing 
river whether somewhere there is 
an advertising agent who will get 
and write his copy far from the 
noise and roar of a great city, and 
how soon we shall see some of his 
copy in print. 


AnotherCon- The United Or- 


der of Conclu- 
gressional de learners 


Investigation 254 Alibi Find- 
Needed ers has been at 
work again. This time it is pick- 
ing on President Coolidge. Busi- 
ness is going straight to ruin— 
and all because President Coolidge 
had his shoes resoled and his hat 
reblocked. There are even vague 
whispers that his talk of economy 
in government has been influencing 
the common people to cut down 
on their own expenditures. 
Poppycock—and also tommy- 
rot! If the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States chooses 
to practice economy in his per- 
sonal expenditures is going to up- 
set the balance of business, there 
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is only one conclusion to be drawn. 
That conclusion is that business 
is on an unstable and unsound 
foundation, 

Business slumps are not built 
on the fact that retailers in 
certain sections of the country are 
not selling their stocks with the 
celerity of 1920. A study of busi- 
ness barometers will show that 
business, after all, is not in a pale, 
sickly condition. Even if it were, 
President Coolidge’s personal ex- 
penditures would have precious 
little to do with the condition. 

If the far-sighted business men 
who are blaming the President for 
the condition of their business 
would put a little effort into bol- 
stering up their sales and adver- 
tising plans they would be too 
busy to bother about the Presi- 
dent’s old hat and shoes. 

Why not institute a Congres- 
sional investigation? 





“Blue Anchor” to Become an 
Insignia of Quality 

“Blue Anchor” is to be made a mark 
of quality following a recent decision 
of the board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, Sacramento. A 
standardization committee has been ap- 
pointed to assist in working out grade 
specifications for the fruits to be mar. 
keted under this insignia. Only such 
local associations as agree to conform to 
the standards set will be given per- 
mission to use the “Blue Anchor” 
trade-mark with their brand labels. 

The Exchange expects to be in the 
Eastern markets this season with a 
high grade pack of cherries, apricots, 
peaches, pears and table grapes. East- 
ern inspection is to be provided and the 
fruit carrying the trade-mark but not 
coming up to the standards required for 
“Blue Anchor” quality will be re 
labeled at the expense of the association 
which made the shipment. 


G. B. Foster with Firestone 
Tire & Rubber 


G. Bert Foster has joined the adver- 
aes J staff of the 

Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald and 
more recently had been with the Akron 
Times-Press. 








Sperry Flour Advances 
J. H. Wadsworth 


Joseph H. Wadsworth, advertising 
manager of the Sperry. Flour Company, 
San Francisco, has, in addition, been 
appointed manager of sales promotion. 


Firestone Tire & | 
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142 of a series showing effective 
coverage of national advertisers 





~Als Mast O1CE 
Reg US.PatOff MdeF Merce Industr rial Reaistrada 


Vastor Talking; Machine Company 
Expenditures in 1924 


Newspaper advertising 
$1,900,000° 


Magazine advertising 


$1,184,310" 


Victor Talking Machine individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 

F. K. DoBeer Sales Manager Yes Yes 
ERNEST JOHN Manager Advertising Department ” ” 
EpcGar C. HERRMANN = Advertising & Dealer Service 

House Organ 
Dr. M. B. SNYDER Research . No 
E. M. BERLINER President Victor Talking Machine 

Co. of Canada, Ltd. ? Yes 
*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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100% Coverage! 


Every one of the 75 leading 
magazine advertisers** is a 
subscriber of record to the 


PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 








Their 1924 advertising ex- 


penditures in thirty mag- 
azines totalled $38,854,747. 


On the opposite page are shown the 
individuals in the Victor Talking 
Machine Company whoare readers 
of Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY. 









An analysis of the PRINTERS’ INK 
coverage of the leading magazine 













O 
and newspaper advertisers will be 
shown on request. Address near- 
” est office. 
? 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
| 185 Madison Avenue, New York 
4 Chicago: Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Gove CoMPTON, Manager. Atlanta: 704 Walton Bldg., 
ac Geo. M. KOHN, Manager. St. Louis: Syndicate Trust Bldg., A. D. MCKINNEY, Manager. San 
10H. Francisco: 564 Market Street, M. C. MOGENSEN, Manager. Canadian: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 






H. M. Tanpy, Manager. London: 40-43 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 2, C. P. RusseL., Manager. 











Poor Richard Club Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The Poor Richard Club, of Phila- 
oto. held its annual election on May 
4. Howard C. Story, of Story, Brooks 
and Finley, Inc., was elected president. 
Rowe Stewart, vice-president and 
general manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, was elected 
first vice-president. 

Other vice-presi- 
dents elected were: 
Karl Blooming- 
dale, Bloomingdale- 
Weiler Advertising 
Agency; Norbert 
A. Considine, presi- 
dent, Paper House 
of Pennsylvania; 
Bartley J. Doyle, 
president, Keystone 
Publishing Com- 
pany; Leonard 
Ormerod, general 
information mana- 
ager, Bell Tele- 
phone Company 
of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Paist, Jr., president, Charles 
Paist Company, was elected secretary and 
John M. Fogelsanger, treasurer. The 
following were elected directors, each to 
serve three years: Theodore E. Ash, 
Theodore E. Ash Advertising Agency; 
Harry L. Appleton, Murta Appleton & 
Company, and Walter P. Dilg, Weeks 
Photoengraving Company. 

7 * * 


Detroit Women’s Advertising 
Club Elections 


At the annual election of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Detroit, 
which was held recently, Miss Helen 
Cornelius, of the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, Detroit, was re-elected president. 
Other officers elected are: Vice- president, 
Miss Louise Grace, of Grace and Hol- 
liday, and treasurer, Miss Florence Cox, 
who heads her own agency in Detroit. 
Miss Marie H. Ryan, of the G. Logan 
Payne Company, was re-elected secre- 
tary. 





HOWARD C. STORY 


. - * 


Heads Richmond Club 


B. Y. Kinzey of Garret & Massie, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
Richmond, Va., Advertising Club. He 
was formerly secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president. Other officers elected 
were: First vice-president, Horace B. 
Gans, Gans-Rady Company; second vice- 
president, Miss Rose Scorgie, Planter’s 
National Bank, and secretary-treasurer, 
Gervas S. Taylor, Chalmers Gelatine 
Sales Conpecution. 

* 


Heads itaanin City Club 

. M. Andrews, of the McEwen, 
Hillibeeton Dry Goods Company, has 
heen elected president of the Oklahoma 
City Advertising Club. Percy A. Sub- 
lett, Jr., has been made vice-president. 
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Advertising Club News 


Urges Co-ordination in Coast 
Advertising 


“Proper co-ordination of our com- 
munity advertising would save a lot 
of expense and enable us to buy more 
space,” said Harold H. Yost, mainland 
representative of the Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau, in a talk before the Portland, 
Oreg., Advertising Club. “The commu- 
nity advertising of the Pacific Coast has 
been one of the outstanding develop. 
ments in advertising of the last few 
years and yet it could have been much 
more effective if there had been co- 
ordination. We are like the crew of a 
boat only each of us is pulling at a 
different time.” 

“Pacific Coast Advertising Unity” 
was the subject of Mr. Yost’s talk. 
“By ‘Unity’ I do not mean lumping 
all the various advertising funds of the 
Pacific Coast into one sum,” he said. 
He suggested that representatives of 
all the advertising communities of the 
Pacific Coast get together at least once 
a year, when they could lay ali their 
cards on the table and through copy 
or some other means tie up all of the 
various campaigns. 

This subject will be discussed at the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association which is to 
be held at Seattle in July. 


Heads Chicago Women’s 
Club 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has elected Mrs. Anita E. 
Simpson, of Albert Frank & Company, 
president. Miss. Ora Johnson, 
Northern Trust Company, was elected 
first vice-president; Mrs. Hilma 
Benson, Svenska Kuriren, second vice- 
president; Miss May M. Brown, Edna 
Wallace Hopper, Inc., recording secre- 
tary; Miss Marguerite L. Heinrichs, 
Koss Morgan & Brookes, Inc., corre 
sponding secretary, and Miss Nellie S. 
Massie, University Extension Conser- 
vatory, treasurer. 

* 


H. J. Ryan Elected President 
of Seattle Club 


H. J. Ryan, advertising manager of 
the Admiral Line, has been elected 
president of the Seattle Advertising 
Club. Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Miss Pauline Krenz; 
second  vice- -president, Arthur Wich- 
man; third vice-president, Stanton Fred- 
erick and woraeuree, aw Dees Sprague. 


J. B. Porter Heads Tulsa Club 


J. B. Porter, of the Purity Ice Cream 
Company, has been elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Tulsa, 
Okla. Other officers elected were: Vice 
president, A. Jamison, Halliburton- 
Abbott Company; treasurer, W._ B. 
Killmer, Killmer Paint & Glass Com- 
pany, and secretary, Alfred J. Graves, 
Tulsa Better Business Bureau. 
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Poor Richard Club Holds 
Spring Field Day 
The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
held its spring field day at the Phil- 
mont Country Club on May 5. About 
200 members were entered in the various 
events planned to test their athletic skill. 


The Bartley J. Doyle Golf Trophy, the cov- 


eted field day honor, was won by Sidney 
H. Weiler, of the Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency, with a net of 70. 
William Evans, with a net of 74, tied 
as runner-up, with David Nierenberg, 
of the Utility Art and Sign Company. 
Roy Barnhill, with a national handicap 
of five, won a prize for_lowest gross, 
turning in an 84, while Raymond Neal 
won second low. A. H. Braughley won 
a putting contest. A prize for the best 
poise was won by Charles Paist, Jr., 
secretary of the club. 

The tennis tournament was won by 
Lee Wolf and Hugh Ramsdall, with E. 
C. Scholler and H. C. Fehr, runners- 


up. 
The baseball victory went to the team 
aowine’ by George L. Ward, of the 

L. Ward Company, with a score of 
‘to 6. The captain of the losing team 
os Karl Bloomingdale. The longest 
hit was made by Joseph Green, while 
the best slide was made by J. Thomas 
Dale, executive secretary of the club. 
The contestants were the guests of 
Ellis Gimbel, of Gimbel Brothers, at 
a dinner in the evening. Rowe Stewart 
was toastmaster. 

* * * 


Advertising Club Formed 
York, Pa. 


The Advertising Club of York, Pa., 
was organized on May 6. H. D. EI- 
vidge, advertising manager of the Mar- 
tin- —/ Corporation, was elected presi- 
dent; E. A. Clark, of the E. A. Clark 
Auto Company, vice-president; Miss 
Cecil V. Kendrick, advertising manager 
of Baer’s Department Store, secretary; 
and Gilbert A. Deitz, advertising man- 
ager of the Gazette and Daily, treasurer. 

H. D. Elvidge and John Wisotzkey 
were elected delegate and alternate, re- 
spectively, to represent the club at the 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World at Houston. 
The board of governors plan to present 
a charter at the first meeting in June. 

7 * . 


Golf Tournament for Lantern 
Club 


The Lantern Club, of Boston, an or- 
ganization of publishers’ representa- 
tives, will hold its first golf tourna- 
ment of the season on ay 22, at 
the South Shore Country Club, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 


Baltimore Club Elects 
E. B. Redman 


E. B. Redman, general manager of 
the Baltimore American, has been 
elected a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Advertising Club of Bal- 
timore. He succeeds Arthur D. Marks, 
resigned. 
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Cincinnati Club Holds Annual 
Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Advertisers’ Club was held last 
week. A. H. Apking, of the Cincinnati 
Cordage & Paper Company, was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Clay ouster, 
Strietman Biscuit Company; second 
vice-president, James A. Jacober, Otto 
Grau Piano Company, and treasurer, 
W. B. Fortlage, Commercial-Tribune. 
Albert R. Riggs was re-elected record- 
ing secretary. Joseph R. Tomlin was 
chosen financial secretary for the 
twenty-second consecutive time. 
* * * 


Kansas City Club Elects 
Officers 


Earl E. Barker, advertising manager 
of the Duff & Repp Furniture Company, 
Kansas City, has been elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Kansas 
City. Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, A. S. Bird, second vice- 
president, Miss Helen Doyle, secretary, 
E. M. Mattes, and treasurer, W. R. 


Snodgrass. 
* * * 


Advertising Women Honor 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood 


The Woman’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago gave a luncheon at the Opera 
Club on April 29, honoring Mrs. Ber- 
nice Blackwood, chairman of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The club is supporting 
Mrs. Blackwood for re-election at the 
Houston convention. 


Independent Oil Account 
for Glen Buck 


The national magazine advertising 
campaign for the Independent Oil Men 
of America, which was discussed in the 
April 23 issue of Printers’ Ink, will 
be directed by The Glen’ Buck 
Company, Inc., Chicago Advertising 


Agency. 


W. A. P. John with 
Campbell-Ewald 


W. A, P. John hag joined the staff of 
the C amphbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
vice-president of the Dunlap-Ward Ad- 
vertising Company, Cleveland. 


Death of J. O. Bell 


J. O. Bell, former president of the 
Texas Poster Advertising Association 
and director in the national association, 
died recently at Denton, Tex. 


S. J. Hunt has been appointed adver- 
tising manager for the National Petrol- 
eum Marketers Association whose head- 
quarters are at Chicago. He was for- 
merly with the Signal Oil Company of 
Texas. 
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Like the Genial 


Creole Tradesman 
of Historic Louisiana 


The 
ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


too, gives 


_—~ 
“LAGNIAPPE” 


(LANYAP) 


Whenthe French housewife of the southern 
sues Louisiana coast country buys her day’s 
‘Snes eR EET supplies of the village grocer, he often adds 

en ee an extra item to her purchase such as an 





$5000 


orange or two, an artichoke or other delicacy, as a cour- 
tesy bonus, and this he calls ‘‘Lagniappe’’—‘‘a leetle bit 
more dan Madame buys—and wid my compliments."’ 


So, too, The Atlantic—for while its rate to the advertiser 
is based on a rebate-backed guarantee of a net paid 
circulation of 110,000, it actually gives *‘Lagniappe”’ in 
the form of an additional 20,000 at current A. B.C. figures. 
Here, then, is a premium circula- is the result of strict adherence t 

tion which will appeal to the a constructive, sound editorial! 


acumen of the advertiser and space policy laid down by its famous 
buyer, because of itsactual valuein founders sixty-eight years ago 


volume and because itis available The management has never re- 
inoneof America’soldestandhigh- sorted to forcing an inflated ci: 
lv respected monthly magazines. culation. Its increase is norme. 


The Atlantic’s consistent growth healthy and constant. 


Advertisers will bear in mind that in figuring The 
Atlantic's rate per page per thousand, the excess abov: 
110,009 should not be reckoned. Rates, sample copies 
and full information will be sent promptly on request. 
Write now, while the idea is warm. 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 Arlington Street —. Boston, Massachusetts 
agazine 
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MAY MAGAZINES 


volume or apvertisinc in For the Executive Factor 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- | In Your 
tising) 
Standard Size Industrial Market 
ages al =~] 
World's Work ...5.50.5 104 = 23,360 You Need Us 
Review of Reviews..... 96 21,640 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 93 20,973 There is more to the executive factor 
3 ‘ie ‘ 5 ) in Industrial Advertising than was ever 
Harper’S .ccccccccccucs 85 19,120 
- dreamed of in your philosophy. 
Cee Tee 74 16,616 ‘ m 
Ee ee ne 276,104 Mr. Industrial Advertising 
St. Nicholas ........... 27 6,104 Manager 
NEP ry ree ee 2 5,544 | We have been told that we have brought 
@ ‘Scctth: Const 1 4,.824| 3 fresh viewpoint and a new basis for a 
Street ER NA. Re ~*~" | sales analysis to many industrial organi- 
Munsey’s ............- 21 4,704 zations. Some of our customers are: 
Everybody’s ........... 20 4,648 | Westinghouse 
a 19 4,278 General Electric . 
ng aide : 11 > 576 | Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Blue Book ............ iii American District Steam 
Wisconsin Motors 
Flat Size | Norton Company 
Columns Lines Don’t wait to ask them, we know what 
RN i saa hla tes 363 51,925 they wiil tell you. Ask us. We want 
Cosmopolitan .......... 247 = 35,448 | only such industrial advertising as has an 


executive factor in its marketing problem. 


Physical Culture ...... 190 27,235 | I want to talk tc you about this execu- 
OS See 184 26,370! tive factor, not to deliver a sales story on 
Photoplay ............ 176 25,260 | Forbes Magazine. If there is an execu- 
‘ 160 22.950 | tive factor in your industrial marketing 
True Romances .......- i. pone | you need Fone Magazine just as much 
Eee 1 A as we need you 
Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s 119 17,101 | a a yp ga in Forbes Maga 
DNL cach sie-pinGiwieiees5 9a 119 17,092 | zine ge ew 
a err rr 118 16,986 | . FORBES BULLETIN 
egy Boy ....-+-+- = nngre “Modern Machines and Methods 
NN oy cssigviraie.o wip : <A 
Titanate 102 14,688 | 7 Cut Costs ; 
Motion Picture Magazine 99 14,285 | Reaching 5000 Presidents 
Elks Magazine ........ 86 13,072| of the largest Industrial, Public Utility 
0 92 12,979 | and Railroad Companies every month—a 
“a ee 80 11,562 | Plus service without additional cost. 
True Confessions ...... 60 8,650 When shall we get together? 
Picture Play .......... 45 6,477 | Write for an appointment. 
kg eee 41 5,901 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES | 
Columns Lines | 


; ee a 
- (2 issues). Bios “s . pe yoyo | Members of A. B. C. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 5 a WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
(Good Housekeeping .... en, eee 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metper’s Mawar ......2 377. 63,374 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 363 61,768 ae aoe 
Pictorial Review ...... 262 44,628 1532 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
MOD Sneed arene 204 34,717 Financial Advertising Mgr. 
EE CR eee 198 33,757 EDWIN VY. DANNENBERG 
ee ee 180 30,687 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Serer ee 144 27,276 Industrial Advertising Mgr. 
aa - | Raymond A. HOLME 
Woman’s World ....... 95 16,209 | 120 Fifth Avenue., New York 
Secills 87 0 
Modern Priscilla Feros 87 14,87 4 en Ged Ge 
Farmer’s Wife ........ 75 14,742 | FRANK H. BURNS 
People’s Home Journal.. 85 14,603) Little Bullding, Boston 


Fashionable Dress ..... 60 10,277 | 











Quality ? 
Quantity ? 
Pulling Power ? 


Yes!!! 
NEW HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


REGISTER 


adequately covers the entire 
New Haven market. The 
Registers CITY CIRCULA- 
TION ALONE is double the 
entire circulation of the next 
nearest New Haven daily 
and growing steadily. 


Overwhelming Lead 
in Advertising. 
Entire year 1924 

Checking by DeLisser 


Register leads next nearest 


4,757,003 lines. 


Register carried nearly 30% 
more national advertising 
than all other New Haven 
papers combined. 


New Haven Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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People’s Pop. Monthly. 50 9,587 
eee 53 9,138 
Mother’s-Home Life.... 41 7,249 
CE MEE. Ssccsccaneae 43 6,237 
Today’s Housewife .... 24 4,046 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 17 3,817 

GENERAL AND CLASS 

Columns Lines 
Town & Country (2 is.) 605 101,799 
House & Garden ....... 641 101,347 
Country Like ..cccceces 530 89,123 
House Beautiful ....... 357 = 56,545 
i ge ee 340 53,727 
Field & Stream ........ 234 33,494 
eee 220 32,349 
Popular Mechanics (pg) 142 31,808 
Arts & Decoration...... 185 31,164 
POE scdeetsaseaaKes 195 30,920 
ME “ck daecownatcean 206 29,551 
Nation’s Businéss ...... 194 28,638 
Garden Mag.& Home Bldr. 172 26,505 
Normal Instructor ..... 152 25,997 
Pop. Science Monthly.. 167 24,017 
Outdoor Recreation .... 164 23,486 
Outdoor Life ......... 119 =: 17,019 
Popular Radio (pg)..... 75 16,856 
International Studio ... 114 16,278 
Scientific American .... 86 14,699 
Radio Broadcast (pg)... 60 =13,503 
DEY areteGncainiecue 91 13,44 
World Traveler ........ 82 = 13,035 
DINED ce eveuecuceueale 87 12,428 
National Sportsman .... 83 11,944 
Science & Invention.... 77~—s«:11,414 
Oe MOUS 2... 6iesces 57 8.151 
Oe BE escsdsiccwes 51 7,182 
Forest & Stream ...... 47 6,774 
Association Men ....... 46 6,573 
Extension Magazine .... 30 5,226 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 

Maclean’s (2 April is.). 341 59,689 
Canadian Home Journal. 193 33,854 
West. Home Mo. (Apr.) 171 30,788 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 76 10,897 

APRIL WEEKLIES 

April 1-5 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 557 94,822 
Literary Digest ...... 132 20,082 
ee eee 92 = 13,985 
American Weekly .... 36 ~—:10,135 
Sy re ov 9,791 
ER Re erie 50 7,206 
Christian Herald .... 37 6,335 
WN ore eeeinaans 37 5,303 
Radio Digest .....5<. 27 5,206 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 21 4,914 
Youth’s Companion .. 18 3,144 
American Legion Wk. 20 2,946 
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The success of many 
leading concerns in the 
radio industry is directly 
traceableto RADIONEWS 


Read What 
They Say About 
Rapio News 


Ozarka_ Incorporated— 
“While the success of 
this company has been 
due very largely to our 
unusual method of sell- 
ing, nevertheless our 
method could not have 
been a success without a 
valued publication such 
as yours.” Letter of 
March 7, 1925. 










Durkee-Thomas Products 
Company—*You may be 
interested to know that 
we really feel that ‘Ra- 
dio News’ is responsible 
for the rapid and exten- 
sive growth of our radio 
department.” Letter of 
July 18, 1924. 


Richardson Radio, Inc.— R di ? 
“We believe that the a 10 S 
great success we have 


min deineine | Greatest 
Magazine 


tising in Radio News.” 
Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 


Letter of Oct. 20, 1924. 
Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The Eaperimenter, Motor Camper & Tourist 
























—— 









Western Representatives FINUCAN & McCLURE 720 Cass Street, Chicage i} 
Kansas City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republile Bidg., my ‘ae 
Hearst Building, San Franciseo 


Pacific Coast Representatives A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. 
T. F. MAGRANE Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





New England Representative 
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EMR THE 6-6565:0.00% 15 

New Republic ....... 7 
April 6-12 Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 585 
Literary Digest ...... 118 
American Weekly .... 37 
I, | aig cin: erarecets 49 
CH iecaicenceaee 42 
Radio Digest ........ 30 
Christian Herald .... 31 
DN rein ainGiea sate 36 
RN 5 iio ocnis0.0:0% 23 
American Legion Wk. 20 
Youth’s Companion .. 14 
ere 15 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 9 
New Republic ........ 5 
April 13-19 Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 497 
Literary Digest ...... 126 
ere 94 
| are 73 
American Weekly .... 34 
pe ere 51 
I ied cea e:dib Btn ince 44 
New Republic ....... 38 
Christian Herald 27 
Radio Digést ........ 23 
BE: wiengedaaideds<o 25 
American Legion Wk. 20 
Youth’s Companion 13 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 8 
err 12 
April 20-26 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 577 
Literary Digest ...... 120 
American Weekly .... 47 
CD bve<ckomeesie 62 
BE ir awesreiare vente 34 
SNE ecvwidrarainiandas 33 
Youth’s Companion .. 25 
Radio Digest ........ 20 
Christian Herald .... 18 
American Legion Wk. 20 
, eo eee 16 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 7 


eee 10 


New Republic ....... 8 
April 27-30 Columns 
RBS SRG RR RaR SS pomaer ies 34 
ED. edowe 64 ee ccee 24 
The Nation ...... 15 
Youth’s Companion .. 10 
New Republic ....... 9 
Totals for April Columns 


Literary Digest ...... 496 
American Weekly 156 
PEE Vasscesevess 243 
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2,454 
2,152 
1,053 


Lines 
99,534 
17,968 
10,379 

8,423 

6,071 

5,614 

5,278 

5,225 

3,290 

2,924 

2,467 

2,152 

2,145 

855 


Lines 
84,516 
19,296 
14,408 
12,513 

9,454 

7,245 

6,351 

5,588 

4,745 

4,277 

3,665 

2,933 

2,304 

1,918 

1,779 


Lines 
98,190 
18,244 
13,047 
10,590 

4,891 

4,813 

4,405 

3,812 

3,183 

2,935 

2,310 

1,596 

1,487 

1,176 

Lines 

4,942 

3,507 

2,257 

1,722 

1,323 

Lines 


Saturday Evening Post 2,218 377,062 


75,590 


43,015 
41,317 











INK May 14, 1925 
ca i teng carats seca dee 186 28,393 
EE.  Spiicorecees 182 26,045 
an Ee eee 181 25,929 
Christian Herald 114 19,541 
Radio Digest ........ 100 18,909 
oe rrr 15 16.116 
Youth’s Companion .. 82 14,042 
American Legion Wk. 82 = 11,738 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 47 = 10,573 
New Republic ....... 67 9,995 
ChureRMan  .c6 0 cscs 64 9,010 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 

1. Vogue (2 issues)... 829 131,042 

2. Town & Cntry (2is) 605 101,799 

3. House & Garden.... 641 191,347 

4. Ladies’ Home Journal 549 93,486 

S. Commtry Life ...0.+ 530 89,123 

6. Good Housekeeping. 559 80,004 

7. Harper’s Bazar .... 377 63,374 

8. Woman’s Home Com. 363 61,768 

9. Maclean’s (2 Apr.is) 341 59,689 

10. House Beautiful.... 357 56,545 
11. Vauity Dele .....0. 340 53,727 
SE FIERO osc cccieess 363 51,925 
13. Pictorial Review.... 262 44,628 
14. Cosmopolitan ...... 247 35,448 
BG; SD: asc wiGise 204 834,717 
16. Canadian Home Jour. 193 33,854 
57, TRUST co ccccess 198 33,757 
18. Field & Stream 234 33,494 
19. Radio News ....... 220 = 32,349 
20. Pop. Mechanics (pg) 142 31,808 
21. Arts & Decoration.. 185 31,164 
eee 195 30,920 
23. West.Home Mo.(Apr.) 171 30,788 
26. Designer .....0c00 180 =. 30,687 
rere 206 = 29,551 


Yosemite Concessionaires 
Consolidate 


The Yosemite National Park Com 
pany and the Camp Curry Compan; 
Government concessionaires operating 
hotels and camps in Yosemite National 
Park, which have been carrying on 4 
spirited rivalry for many years, have 
been consolidated as the Yosemite Park 
and Camp Curry Company. Don Tres 
sida, formerly with the Camp Curry 
Company, is president of the new or 
ganization. 

R. Williams, formerly with the 
Camp Curry Company, becomes head 
of the Yosemite Transportation Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. He also will be in 
charge of advertising. The Yosemite 
and Camp Curry companies both have 
been large advertisers and their com 
solidation is to be followed by_ampli- 
fied advertising plans. The H. K. Mc 
Cann Company has been appointed ad 
vertising counsel. 
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\ Automobile Association predicts: record , 
mnotoring season for 1925-NY. Jimes, 









Some high-light figures from the 1925 re- 
port of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the recognized authority of 
the automobile industry. 


15,460,649 passenger automobiles registered in 
the United States. 


10,300,000 motor tourists visited the national 
forests of the United States during 1924. 


2,941,294 miles of surfaced highways. 


$990,383,770 was expended during 1924 for the 
building and maintenance of surfaced high- 
ways. 





MOTOR 
CAMPER & 
TOURIST 


is the only National 
Magazine for a gi- 
gantic audience of 
prosperous tourists. 
Tell them your mes- 
sage now at the 
height of the Mo- 


tor Touring Season. 





Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 


Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The Experimenter, Motor Camper & Tourist 


Western Representatives FINUCAN & McCLURE 720 Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Kansas City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pacific Representatives A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. Hearst Bidg., San Francisce, Cal. 
New England Representative T. F. MAGRANE Park Sq. Bidg., Bosten 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 

















GENERAL MAGAZINES 



































s , 1925 1924 1923 1922 Totals 
Maclean’s (2 Apr. issues).. 59,689 61,940 1,634 46,055 19,318 
ED 5. casacwneene eeee 1,925 57,658 54,427 39,261 203,271 
Physical Sntse aesiean coe Baghte 27,054 31,925 36,753 122,967 

eee Hasnnene 26,370 30,984 28,104 29,018 114,476 
, A. eecccccccccs 35,448 32,240 25,605 21,031 114,324 
Review of Reviews ....... ‘ 1,640 28,341 29,898 0,949 110,828 
World’s Work ........+0.- 23,360 24,864 28,980 26,379 103,583 
Atlantic Monthly ......... - 20,973 24,923 27,379 25,605 98,880 
PE. aecadesesen cos ooo aenee 22,288 23,731 24,780 89,919 
Photoplay ......+++.e0- ree 5,260 23,056 21,879 17,511 87,706 
ee *16,765 22,200 19,000 18,260 76,165 
SE. nisintgon ewaewene 16,616 18,984 19,656 18,732 73,988 
DE scacdbuaaretenesene 17,092 19,483 19,270 17,012 72,857 
Motion Picture Magazine .. 14,285 17,812 18,339 13,598 64,034 
SE sic taediawen wana ae 11,562 12,560 13,707 11,454 49,223 
tMacfadden Fiction-Lover’s . 17,101 8,185 12,891 10,616 48,793 
.. ae 6,104 10,976 16,856 14,126 48,062 
Boys’ Life .... 15,340 11,071 10,280 10,462 47,153 
St. Nicholas 6,104 6.832 744 ,63 32,312 
Munsey’s .... 4,704 5,348 4,900 3,541 18,493 
Everybody’s 4,648 5,790 3,813 1,560 15,751 
441,341 472,529 472,018 426,215 1,812,103 
*New size. tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
tFormerly Metropolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ......... 131,042 114,787 103,038 79,261 428,128 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 93,486 95,976 84,714 70,123 344,299 
Good Housekeeping ........ 0,004 73,434 70,253 49,987 273,678 
DOE TED vccscccccse 63,374 60,585 50,416 41,423 215,798 
Woman’s Home Companion. 61,768 57,604 45,462 29,532 194,366 
Pictorial Review .......... 4,628 60,930 46,660 37,714 189,932 
ee reer *34,717 *42,593 39,463 25,025 141,798 
DE cdccccescccscees 33,757 31,530 29.361 24,873 119,521 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag.. 30,687 27,628 24,238 19,417 101,970 
Modern Priscilla ......... 14,870 24,820 18,734 17,921 76,345 
People’s Home Journal... 14,603 17,642 17,305 12,240 61,790 
Woman’s World ........ 6,209 14,158 15,286 13,959 59,612 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 9,587 8g, 694 11,165 8,631 38,077 
TRIER. ccc ncccccccoeove 9,138 7,932 9,010 7,055 33,135 
Mother’s-Home Life ...... 7,249 5,151 6,509 3,370 22,275 
645,119 643,464 571,614 440,531 2,300,728 
*New size. tTwo magazines combined. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country (2 issues) 161,799 96,049 83,614 68,041 349,503 
House & Garden.........-. 101,347 98,184 78,485 718 336,734 
ee ee $89,123 81,816 63,066 48,475 282,480 
WE I e650 6:0:0 8:00.60:60' 53,72 49,188 45,214 41,164 189,293 
House Beautiful ........-.. $56,545 38,925 30,989 27,681 154,140 
Field .& Stream.... 33,494 35,258 37,209 32,571 138,532 
Popular Mechanics 31,808 34,944 32,648 33,992 133,392 
BEE axiecseemees i 29,551 32,685 34,275 32,004 128,515 
Arts & Decoration......... 1,16 25,494 26,236 28,536 111,430 
Popular Science Monthly... *24,017 *29,332 27,015 19,563 99,927 
Outdoor Recreation ........ »486 24,685 27,698 22,825 98,094 
Nation’s Business ....... 28,638 6,95 24,210 12,71 92,514 
THOS: b.0620000 AE eee 30,920 15,590 17,240 12,209 75,959 
Outdeer Life .cvccescccece 17,019 18,890 18,099 16,177 70,185 
National Sportsman ....... 11,944 15,875 21,607 18,798 68,224 
Science & Invention........ 11,414 18,728 16,346 16,569 63,057 
Scientific American ....... 14,699 18,584 14,479 9,604 7,366 
Forest & Stream.........++ 774 12; 770 15,873 11,128 46,545 
697,469 673,347 614,303 510,771 2,495,890 
*New size. {Changed to four column page. 
WEEKLIES (4 April Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post..... 377,062 349,035 304,356 272,847 1,303,300 
Lamevary TDisest on ccccscves 5,590 79,518 81,612 178,386 315,106 
American Weekly ........- 43,015 70,822 $92,038 78,851 284,726 
EEE, Sdirekeeevosteonoen 41,317 35,814 18,779 18,480 114,390 
CN Siccompsdc<assaee~ $26,045 $27,236 27,432 28,340 169,053 
Christian Herald .......... 19,541 27,436 16,872 23,761 87,610 
is cleo wreat.owes-és.swaiernre $25,929 22, 247 20,539 16,455 85,170 
608,499 612,108 561,628 517,120 2,299,355 
tFive issues. 
Grand Totals .............2,392,428 2,401,448 2,219,563 1,894,637 8,908,076 
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Mr. Pobert ©. Spohn, Advertising Manager of Park 
é& Tilford count.ng 15,000 replies from Photoplay. 





The Greatest Thing in 


Advertising: Responsiveness 


UT you, by your own efforts alone, cannot com- 
mand it. «Be your copy ever so convincing, your 
illustration ever so arresting, your advertising cannot 
prevail without the magic element of responsiveness 
in your medium. 

When, therefore, you sharpen your pencil to com- 
pare values in advertising space, make your decision 
not on the basis of rate for circulation—but rate for 
responsiveness. 

Photoplay’s consistent advertising gains bear testi- 
mony to Photoplay’s unvarying responsiveness to its 
advertisers. One recent example is the experience of 
Park § Tilford whose advertising of Creme Angelus 
in four lwo-column advertisements in Photoplay pro- 


duced 15,000 replies, each accompanied with a ten 
cent remittance. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
Cc. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 
221 West 57th ct. 750 N. Michigan Ave. 127 Federal St. 


New York Chicago Boston 











The Little 





HE statement that truth and 
honesty and the other old- 
fashioned virtues bring their own 
reward is sometimes accepted with 
a generous pinch of salt. In real 
life, everyone has witnessed the 
sad spectacle of the hero van- 
quished and the villian triumphant. 
The Schoolmaster, however, is 
inclined to believe that in the long 
run virtue nearly always wins out 
—in business at least. He recently 
heard of a remarkable confirma- 
tion of this fact. About a year 
ago the Schoolmaster told of the 
unfortunate experience of the R. 
M. Kellogg Company, of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, with the Rock- 
hill everbearing strawberry plant. 
After paying $50,000 for this plant 
and advertising it extensively and 
selling it to 6, customers 
scattered all over the country, the 
company made the frightful dis- 
covery that the plant had reverted 
and was not proving true to type. 
As soon as F. E. Beatty, the presi- 
dent, satisfied himself that this was 
the case, he hegan to ferret out the 
6,000 purchasers and to refund 
their money—$40,000 in all. It 
looked as though the purchase of 
this promising new variety had 
turned out to be a $100,000 fiasco. 
It is not clear in the School- 
master’s mind whether the plant 
had reverted or merely had _ be- 
come hopelessly mixed with in- 
ferior varieties. But it probably 
became mixed. Anyway there was 
a bed of three million strawberry 
plants ready to be scrapped he- 
cause the varieties had become un- 
identifiable. But instead of scrap- 
ping them, Mr. Beatty, personally, 
began a painstaking examination 
of the patch. Every moment that 
he could spare found him scrutin- 
izing these three million anony- 
mities. In this manner he isolated 
1,500 true Rockhills, enough to 
start a propagating bed and suf- 
ficient to restore the plant for 
which he had paid $50,000. 
Quite as an incident in his 
search, Mr. Beatty discovered a 
This will 


new early June variety. 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


also be added to the Kellogg line 
and in time will probably be the 
subject of some of the company’s 
advertising. Thus did patience or 
honesty or plain common sense or 
whatever you may wish to call it 
save what might have been chalked 
up as another advertising failure 
* * * 


Banks are not usually thought of 
as philanthropic institutions, yet a 
certain small boy in a Mid-Wes- 
tern city has good reason to believe 
that they are. This boy’s ex. 
perience, as told by George Wood- 
ruff, vice-chairman of the National 
Bank of the Republic in Chicago, 
in “The Bankers Monthly,” well 
illustrates what happens when de:- 
perate selling takes the place of 
conservative, straightforward sale 
methods. 

In this boy’s city were ten banks, 
all of them fighting hard for new 
accounts and offering special ir- 
ducements to secure them. With: 
total capital of $5 this youthful 
adventurer became in turn a de. 
positor at each one of the banks, 
and from them obtained the fol- 
lowing articles: a catcher’s mit: 
a pair of roller skates; a fountain 
pen; an American flag; a juvenile 
camera; a vacuum jug for keep 
ing liquids hot or cold; a sted 
fishing rod; a crystal radio set 
an electric flashlight and a silver 
pencil. He did it, of cours 
simply by using his $5 to ope 
savings accounts in the banks of 
the city, closing them as soon « 
he could under the rules, and ther 
using the same $5 to open a nev 
account and get a new “premium. 
All told, he believes he secure( 
at least $20 worth of goods for his 
$5 to say nothing of the interes 
he made on his “investment.” 

x ox 


The Federal Electric Company 
of Chicago, specializes on making 
and selling fire alarm systems for 
cities and towns. For a long time 
it has proceeded on the theory that 
if any community is large enough 
to be called by a name it is a good 

. prospect for one of the systems 
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od- Among the many leading 
mal advertisers who have 
vel added Murayphotography 
re to their sales forces are: 

of J. Walter Thompson 
ales 4 ° a * Co., nc. 

Courtesy Vanity Fair Silk Mills Barron, Durstine & Osborn, 

: Inc. 
nks ; George Batten Co., Inc. 
new CB Frank Seaman, Inc. 

in- Y NICKOLAS MURAY The Biow Company, Inc. 
th a E. N. Erickson Advertising 
fl —a camera study com- ‘Agency 

de- ini isti ; ; Franklin Simon & Co. 
4 bining artistic pictecial or mca a On 

fol. value with the power of R.H. Macy &Co., Inc. 

‘ Saks & Co. 
we" salesmanship. Lord & Taylor 
tail 4 
“s ; 7 Henri Bendel, Inc. 
. Life studies posed by mod- Beredorf & Goodman 
cep Bruck-Weiss Millinery, Inc. 
tee els who are perfect types of _L. P. Hollander Co. 

set H. Jaeckel & Sons, Inc. 
Iver the characters they portray. Lucille Staff, Inc. 
Irse hs ag 
ype Muray Service includes much more than photography. 


Our connections enable us to secure both models and 
accessories suitable to the work at hand. Accurate esti- 
mates of cost and time can always be submitted in advance. 
We would like to have you write for the full details of 
Muray Service. 


“| ~The MURAY STUDIOS 
38 East 50" Street- New York City 
in Playa 4907 


ve Kindly address inquiries to Ben Pinchot 
yugh 


4 
: 


om. ——— 
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PREMIUMS AND 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


—We save our customers on cost of premi- 
ums all overhead expense, all investment 
in merchandise and all worry and bother 
of buying, handling and distributing pre- 
miums. 

—We give our customers the benefit of 
25 years’ experience in the premium busi- 
ness. 

—There is no charge of any nature for 
our Service except as represented by the 
small profit on jobbers’ cost of premiums 
ordered. Premiums are paid for after de- 
livery to the customers of our patrons. 
They are guaranteed against damage and 
dissatisfaction. 

—tThe cost of this Premium Service is very 
much less than the expense involved in 
purchasing, stocking, packing and deliver- 
ing from a department of a single con- 
cern. The saving in detail is very great. 


—Bocklets explaining everything mailed 

on request, Please state nature of business. 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 

199 Franklin Street New York 











LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 "tonpute 


1X lots of 25,000 on our White 
Paramount Bond; 20 Ib. basis. 
A beautiful, strong, snappy sheet. 
Sample booklet sent on request. 
Lithographed envelopes to match 
50 per M 

GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898—Incorporated 1905 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful hoyse or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Witiiam Featser 
Macazing. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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For example, a New Jersey yj- 
lage of only forty-five residents 
recently bought from the Federal 
an elaborate equipment with which 
to spread a general alarm if a fire 
should break out. 

C. D. Gilbert, of the Federa’s 
siren department, got to thinking 
that no village was too small to 
use the company’s product. And 
then he got a letter from a gentle. 
man in Louisiana whose letterhead 
gives out the information that he 
is a tinner and plumber and a sew- 
ing machine expert; also that he 
does gun smithing and general r- 
pair work. Here is the letter: 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO, 
sro 


Gentlemen: Your Catalogue showin 
your fire allarm at hand also your las 
leter. And to save you stamps, ani 
Paper, I am writing to tell you, 

hat a village like this contemplatin: 
buying your Allarm is something like: 
Hobo passing a first class Restaurant, 
and looking in, feeling in his pocket k 
finds a nickel and passes on. 

It would be joy to me to hear one ¢ 
your wratlers howl when we have a fire, 
here as our fire allarm here is the fireing 
of pistols like you have on the fourth o 
July in your country, no doubt the car 
tridges fired in fifty years, would pay 
for one of your whistles, but each fellow 
furnishes his own amunition, and lik 
to hear his gun pop, at a blaze. 

We haven’t any fire department, just 
a hose real pulled by a Ford, and 
town boys fight the fires, while the writer 
looks on and Barks. 

Our water works and fire department, 
are young and just beginning to walk 
and if we ever grow to maturity, and 
have the money on hand we will maby 
buy one of your allarms. 

Thanking you for your past Favors, 

I am Respectfully, 


Supt. of water and sewerage dept. 


Mr. Gilbert, in sending a copy 
of the letter to the Schoolmaster, 
makes this inquiry: 


the letter made and enclose oné 
with each catalogue or othe 
direct-mail piece sent to prospec 
tive customers. He would have 
some introductory or explanatory 
note to the effect that the letter 1$ 
genuine and not a clever 
press agentry. Thus he woul 
able to get a hearing because the 
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A ething New Under the Moon! 
“| ADVERTISING MEN! 


Let us show you how you can operate your own 
outdoor advertising business and 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


Animated outdoor sign owners everywhere are profiting 
handsomely. Sell the newest form of outdoor advertising 
at a rate that is distinctly LOW! 


Sell Advertising PLUS 
COLOR LIGHT MOTION 


High visibility, unusual presentation and reasonable 
tates make animated outdoor signs sell themselves, netting 
a substantial profit to those who own and operate them. 


MODERATE INVESTMENT ! 


We Sell You the Patented Automatic Equip- 
ment, Aid You to Start Business and Give 
You Exclusive Territorial Rights 


Men who know the advertising business can turn that 
knowledge into infinite profit possibilities by directing 
their time and talent to this new and remunerative 
advertising field. 


STANDARD SLIDE CORPORATION 
INTERSTATE SALES CO. 
152 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
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Two Good Men Wanted 
By 4-A Agency 


Well-established, fast-growing agency 
within a few hours of Chicago has 
exceptional openings for two experi- 
enced men who can qualify. 


Layout Man 


With original ideas for advertising 
display in all classes of mediums. 
Able and willing to use suggestions 
and to follow instructions exactly. 
Must know mechanics of advertising 
and be able to work fast when neces- 
sary. Prefer man with some writing 


cbility. 
Copy Man 


Well acquainted with standard meth- 
ods of merchandising, to write plain. 
forceful copy to consumers and trade 
on a variety of accounts. 

In your reply state salary expected, 
give age, training and experience in 
detail and submit samples, which will 
be returned. All communications held 
in strict confidence. 


Address 


“H.,"" Box 33, Care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 











CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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letter would make prospects laugh, 

There is a vast difference, of 
course, when people laugh wh 
you rather than at you. In this 
case it doubtless would be “with,” 
It is rare indeed that a serious bit 
of merchandise such as a fre 
alarm system can be advertised jn 
a genuinely humorous way. There 
is plenty of so-called funny adyer- 
tising that had better be serigs, 
There are only two kinds of al- 
leged humor that can “go” in d- 
vertising. One is the kind that is 
manufactured by an_ extremdy 
clever person. Unless real brain 
power is devoted to the fashioning 
of such humor, it is worse than no 
humor at all. If a thing is really 
funny, it is funny. But it too 
easily can become mere foolish- 
ness or buffoonery reminding one 
of Mr. Chaplin throwing custar 
pies. 

The other kind of valuable hu- 
mor is the spontaneous variet; 
such as this letter affords. The 
Louisiana gentleman apparently 
had no idea that he was being 
funny. He based his refusal te 


| buy on what seemed to him to be 


| good and sufficient reasons. 


The chances are he can be sold 
at that, if a follow up is made in 


| a vein similar to the letter. 


| about four months, writes a mem- 


Yes, the letter is genuine. The 
Schoolmaster admits he thought 
it was a press agent stunt until 
Mr. Gilbert showed him the 
original. 

* *k * 

There had been no rain in the 

vicinity of Cuero, Texas, for] 


The business o! 


fu 


ber of the Class. 
the local merchants was_ feel 





) DRAWN TO ORDER 


FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS 


Cartoon 


35 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL 
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CO-OPERATION 
FOR A PUBLICATION 


Trade paper or successful small magazin 
owner who is desirous of making more prof 
and greater success, will find it worth while 
to answer this advertisement. My printin 
establishment is available and aid can b 
given to a publication now operating profitabl 
but which could make more money with prope: 
resources for expansion and added co-operation 
Address “F.,"" Box 24, care of Printers’ Ink 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


Cibbons Limited 
MONTREAI 


Idvertising Agents 


WINNIPEG 
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he effects of the prolonged dry 
pell. A good rain would be worth 
everal thousands of dollars to 
he community. So the merchants 
mt their heads together. 

They are progressive men. 
Necromancy, they decided, was 
assé, and besides none knew the 
iddress of a first-class necroman- 
er. They recalled the rainmaker 
wf recent years who boiled chemi- 
als in a great vat; and they had 
eard of the scientific tests with 
dectrically charged sand _ dis- 
tharged into the clouds from an 
airplane. But none of these was 
certain. 

They are progressive men. Ad- 
vetising heretofore had always 
solved their merchandising prob- 
ms. What was more natural 
han that they should turn to ad- 
wrtising to meet the need for 
noisture. 

Full-page space was used in a 
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ment Sunday edition of a Cuero 
ewspaper. Two rainy-day illus- 
tations pictured the conditions 
«sired. In black type nearly 
free inches high appeared the | 
wecinct message: “Wanted Rain.” | 
Several large drops were pictured. 
hn one, “Let's Go” was lettered, 
2 suggestion to the advertisee. 
wer the business cards of ten 
ogressive merchants this ex- 
janation ran: “. . this adver- 
isement is for rain. Realizing the | 
ved for rain in Cuero and De | 
Witt County, this page advertise- 
nent is authorized and paid for 
y the following merchants who 
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All-around Sales 


and 


Advertising Man 


He has helped develop a young 
radio business to robust health. 
His varied experience and knowl- 
edge of merchandising and ad- 
vertising methods will prove 
valuable in ANY field. He can 
write good copy and formulate 
sales plans. You can have him 
at a very moderate salary—if the 
opportunity is there. He is 30 
and married. Some manufacturer 
will do well to look him over. A 
Western concern might profit- 
ably employ him as their New 
York representative. Write to 
“Agency,’’ Box 31, Printers’ Ink. 














+ ALES promotion and advertis- 
‘é ing manager at present 
directing the mail order de- 
partment of a prominent national 
organization desires to make a more 
congenial connection. My mail sales 
last year approximated a quarter of 
a million dollars, a record in my 
present organization. Also have man- 
aged Pacific Coast district directing 
and instructing salesmen from Denver 
West. Am thoroughly experienced in 
Sales management and have an en- 
viable record and _ unquestionable 
references to prove that. College 
bred, young, full of ideas and pep. 
Address “C,” Box 178, care P. I. 











$63,393 From One Letter! 


“anything that can be sold ean be sold by mail” | 
tuk up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
With one letter | 





smen. 

d $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 

tet mold 22 896.20 in 30 days. Send 
te for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine anid 
of tape 


0} 
Teault getting letters, folders, booklets, 
s a year for ia numbers 
of usable eashable selling 
AGE, 18 E. 18th St., , York City 
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Account Executive 


and business associate wanted by young man 
controlling Chicago advertising agency, two 
years old, financially sound, and in good 
standing. Excellent opportunity for Christian 
man with advertising, selling and merchan- 
dising oxperience. Liberal proposition offered 
to one able to bring in new business. with 
interest in firm at proper time. 

Address ‘‘j.,”’ Box 34, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 230 So. Clark St., Chicago, Iii. 


DI C ORATION iD 


INGI R 
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Public Speaker 


I want a position doing some kind of 
publicity work or platform salesman- 
ship. Can entertain, arouse, convince. 
Recently addressed 235 meetings with 
20,000 attendance and signed thousands 
to the dotted line. 

Let me advertise your city, organize 
your association, or give your company 
high class publicity with dignity and 
ability. Let me lay before you my 
record of results and stacks of news 
paper clippings testimonial of myself as 
a speaker, organizer and publicist. 
Address ‘“‘A,’”’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink 








Manufacturer 

patent rights, 
royaity basis, 
broadly patentable. 

use on the linotype. 
matter sent on request. 

JOHN H. CRABTREE 
Att’y, Bond Bidg., Washington, 


is wanted to purchase 
or to manufacture on 
small metal device, 
Very desirable for 
Full descriptive 


D. C. 











any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad te pay a 
regular commission, High-grade direct-by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,”” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE 


18W.34'™ ST. NEW YORK 
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have heeded the plea of ‘Ciya 
Advertising a Chance.’ ” 

Light showers have been te 
ported from De Witt Conty 


the list of unusual uses for d- 
vertising this account is added, 


New Accounts for Sadler 
Agency 

The National Distributing Compay, 
maker of air stands for filling statins, 
the Midland Specialties Company, may. 
facturer of funnels and. storage tanks, 
and D. R. Vail & Company, manuix. 
turers of automatic machinery for paper 
box cartons and egg case fillers, all of 
Chicago, have appointed the E. T. Sai- 
ler ‘Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac. 
counts, 


Tolbert C. Miller Joins 
Montgomery Ward 


Tolbert C. Miller has joined the ad- 
vertising department of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago, as director 
of layouts. He was at one time with 
the Manternach Company, Hartford, 
Conn., advertising agency, and more 
recently, was with The Walter S. Miller 
Company, engraving, Toledo, as sales 
manager. 


G. W. Lemons with El Paso 
Newspapers 


George W. Lemons has been ap- 
pointed advertising sales director of the 
El Paso, Tex., Herald and News. 


Herald. He was for five years advertis- J 


ing director of the Dallas News and 
Journal, 


Ajax Rubber Sales 


The report of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany, New York, Ajax tires, shows 
ag sales amounting to $16,516,715 
or 1924. This compares with $16,068,- 
710 for the previous year. The net 
income for the year amounted to $664,- 





128, after allowing for all. charges. 
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Cut Folding Costs 90%, 
Baum Automatic Folder 


“FASTEST SE! LING FOLDER IN 


AMERICA” 


RUSSELL E. BAUM (Bchi. Everywhere) 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


“PrINTERS’ INK”’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


cost sixty-five cents a line for 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Pain Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
omer, Fendler & Co., New York City 















iybold-Dayton 






Printing Business and Plant 


‘tral New York City location. Com- 
ite modern equipment. Cylinder presses, 
iotypes, composing room. Bargain. Lib- 
alterms. Owner retiring. Box 366, P.I. 


Cylinder Press 
Swit 2-Revolution 4-Roller, sheet 22 x 33. 
$0, including motor. Patteson Press, 
4 Pearl St., New York. 


TENT 1ON—PRINTERS ! 


4 161 Grand, corner Centre Streets, 
anhattan Boro., New York City, is a 
tor, 50x100 feet, light on all sides, now 
cupied by a Printing Plant sans Com- 
mag R Room Equipment. You can hire 
if you purchase the machinery, 
tke possession, hang up your coat, turn 
athe juice and go to work. The Price 
iEquipment is $20,000, $5,000 cash— 
ilance upon liberal terms (if you prefer, 
ewill sell you an individual machine) ; 
dof which were purchased new within 
® years, and at all times under the 
at of high-class ‘Union Labor. It is 
&iently laid out and consists of: 
lw 2-0 Miehle Two-Revolution Presses, 
Nos. 13,647 and 13,648, equipped with 
fas Burners and 220-Volt D.C. Motors 
with Self-Determined Speed Controllers. 
later Feeders for Nos. 4 and 3 Miehle 
esses. 











44-Inch Auto Power 


Paper Cutter with Motor. 


leveland Folder, Model B (25x38), and 
Motor. 
Sational 


%-Inch Power Wire-Stitcher 
and Motor. 















, / 
oe 8 Linotype, a three-magazine ma- 


(i 
ots 
‘Ss 


er & Price Presses with Miller 
lers and Complete Unit Equipment; 
8: 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches. 
ismen-Burton 42-Inch Rotary Per- 
or and otor. 


and Motor. 

a big fireproof safe, in which you 
the money you will make on 

equipment. 

is the time to communicate with 


CONNER, FENDLER BRANCH 





+... Ninety-six Beekman Street 


New York City 








PRINTIN' We can handle one more 
publication—run not over 
two hundred thousand. Will furnish pa- 
per and carry account sixty days. - 
dress Box 361, care Printers’ Ink. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
PURCHASE A WHALE OF A 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 

At the Price of An Ordinary Job Press 


Our customer who is discontinuing using 
Cylinder Presses has requested us to 
dispose of these two Babcock Optimus 
Presses. They are known as Number 
11’s, Bed 40x60, Sheet 40x56. The price 
we are asking, $850 each f.o.b. his floor, 
is about Five Thousand Dollars less than 
a similar new Press can be purchased for 
at this time. They are in good running 
order and can be seen in operation. 

For further information communicate with: 
CONNER, FENDLER BRANCH 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 
Phone Beekman 3970-71-72 








HELP WANTED 


Pressman—First-class, in large plant lo- 
cated in small town in Wisconsin. Pub- 
lication, book and commercial work. 
Forty-eight hours; no labor trouble. Only 
first-class pressman desiring steady, per- 
manent job need apply. Box 360, P. 


Large New England Daily and Sunday 
newspaper wants live-wire man, with ex- 
erience to handle Travel, Resort and 
otel advertising. Excellent opening for 
man experienced in this particular work. 
Address giving experience, where now 
employed, salary expected, etc. Box 
363, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Capable, experi- 
enced man to care for newsdealers: by 
mail. No traveling. Several popular 
papers. Build up and operate this depart- 
ment efficiently and smoothly. _Wonder- 
ful opportunity for ambitious young man. 
Give experience and salary expected— 
confidential. Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Men who can work themselves into the 
$5, 000 to $15,000 a year class. “Screen 
News” is a monthly magazine syndicated 
te local theatres, who mail them ‘to their 
patrons. Several energetic men wanted 
to contract with theatres and sell space 
to local merchants. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for real workers. Call or write 
Albert G. Illich, 3509 White Plains 
Ave., New York. 




















PRINTERS’ 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


CAN YOU SELL display adver 

‘ tising space and create re- 
tail copy and lay-outs? If you 
have newspaper experience in 
this line and are ready for new 
connection at around $40 to $50, 
we have openings that will in 
terest you. Tell us your story. 
Ask for our free registration 
terms, You make money, or we 
make nothing. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ARTIST OR VISUALIZER, free lance 
can obtain office space and considerable 
work from agency now taking quarters 
in the new Postum Building. Address 
Box. 375, Printers’ Ink. 





Copywriter—Capable of producing good 
copy for retail furniture establishment; 
having a general knowledge of advertis- 
ing. Good opportunity and liberal remu- 
neration to proper party. Box 374, P. | 
New, established magazine in virgin 
field, having pledged support, can use 
highly qualified men in the circulation and 
advertising departments in Chicago and 
New York. Opportunity will be accorded 
to acquire an interest. Address, Publisher, 
Suite 233, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ARTIST 
Man good on newspaper layouts and 
other black and white work; must be 
good on lettering and figures. Good salary 
will be paid the right man. Send sam- 
ples and letter telling of past experienct 
to Clyde Glenn Co., Tampa, Fla. 


High Grade Printing Salesman 
An exceptional opportunity awaits a man 
whose earnings approximate $10,000 
yearly. The advertiser is a well estab- 
lished corporation, stocking and jobbing 
its own water-marked papers. The man 
required for this job knows printing and 
how to sell it and he must be big enough 
to meet in common corporation execu- 
tives and sell them the idea of contract 
printing. Applications are desired only 
from successful printing salesmen who 
can initiate new business: salary. bonus 
or commission. Address Box 388, P. I. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Philadelphia Headquarters for adver- 
tising man or printer’s representative. 
Part of office for rent reasonable. Fine 
location. Andrew Koller, 911 Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


SALES LETTERS 
which bring real returns. Effective Pro- 
motion and Selling Copy, Booklets, Cam- 
paigns, Magazine and Newspaper Copy, 
and Publicity Material prepared by ex- 
perienced advertising writer. Henriette 
Weber, 110 E. 42nd St., Ashland 2770. 











INK May 14,12 
OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANT 
All subjects-—Fiction (Novel length ) 
Verse, Business, Travel, Mediting 

Science, History, 5 

Reading. Prose 


DORRANCE 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Young woman, expert stenograpier, 
competent secretary. Thorough knw] 
edge of outdoor advertising detail—jly. 
able assistant to any advertising mp 
ager. Box 364, Printers’ Ink. 





Secretary—Experienced in writing kt 
ters from dictation, without dictation, 
follow-up and sales correspondence, mi 
agement of office, planning of work, de 
sires position. Box 373, Printers’ Ink 





Direct Mail Advertising Man—Trade 
paper ads, circulars, booklets, etc. Capable 
sales correspondent. Want connection with 
real future. Moderate salary tostart. Inor 
near New York or Baltimore. Box 368, P. | 





BOTH SIDES OF THE FENCE 
With a 4-A’s agency and now advertising 
manager large national advertiser. Positio 
in Philadelphia, New York or vicinity, 26 
college graduate. $300 month. Box 372,P.1 


N. Y. Adv. Writer 


Fight years copy 
for large agencies and 
Box 367, Printers’ Ink. 





and promotion chief 
manufacturers 





ADVERTISING MAN 


26, last 


tising, seeks a change. Write Box 612, 
159 East 34th Street, New York City 


° e 
Editor and Writer 
Can prepare effective booklets, magazin 
articles, rewrite material, research. 

Whole or part time. Box 385, P. I. 








SECRETARY 
Expert stenographer; eight years’ exper!- 
ence, including five years with publisher 
of trade journal. Thoroughly competent 
Address Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


ready for any connection where persua 

sive copy is in demand. Nine years 

experience. Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 
painless EE" 


Lithograph Manufacturer 








I want to represent the best Litho- 


graph manufacturer on Dealer 
Helps, Cut-outs, etc., for Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. Am now 
Advertising Manager for largest 
Rad‘o manufacturer and _ desire 
change. Address Box 365, P -I. 





_lasi five years with chain-store or-§ 
ganization, planning and executing adver- J 
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EDITOR WANTS A JOB— Young woman, 
university graduate, with editorial experi- 
ence on trade journal, contributor to vari- 
ous trade-papers, desires editorial position. 
Remuneratoin secondary. Box 387, P. I. 





Young Woman — Personable, ambitious 
to develop in advertising field. Expe 
rience: mechanics of advertising, news 
paper training, minor executive European 
branch retail organization. Box 380, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Direct-mail, trade-paper and house- 
organ man; can manage small adv ertising 
department or make capable assistant; 
also able sales correspondent; experienced ; 
successful, reasonable salary; excellent 
references. Address Box 369, P. I 


EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Forceful copy writer; knows planning, lay- 
outs, typography, market research, Experi- 
enced in both publication and direct-mail ad- 
vertising; 6 years’ combined aes 
and advertising experience. Box 378, P. 











A thoroughly experienced man in trade 
paper work is open for new connection. 
Knows how to run all departments. Can 
take full charge of small publication or 
manage any department of larger con- 
cern. Address Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 





Newspaper or advertising agency con- 
nection desired by young woman, now 
employed. Competent to manage national 
advertising department medium _ sized 
newspaper; three years’ experience. Also 
legal and agency secretarial experience 
Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director 


of large studio desires connection 
with medium-size agency. Four 
years’ experience in art buying. 
Box 371, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


YOUNG MAN 

College graduate, with knowledge of 
advertising fundamentals, desires con- 
nection with agency or in manufacturer's 
adv. dept.—where developing ability will 
mean advancement. A real worker and 
an original thinker. Salary secondary 

will go anywhere. Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 











Here is a young man for a Chicago 
agency or client—Has managed direct- 
mail and trade journal advertising and 
sales promotion for two national distribu- 
tors. Knows silks, radio horns, furniture 
and paper products. Now employed. 
University graduate; Protestant; single; 
not less than $250 per month. Box 381, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


GROWTH AHEAD 


For six years I’ve written substan- 
tial copy, planned layouts, catalogs, 
display, and dealer helps. My ex- 
perience will be most valuable to a 
manufacturer who can use plans 
that are original and practical. 
Available May 18; East preferred. Age 
30; married; well educated. Salary $80. 
Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 
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AVAILABLE SOON—Married man. Ten 
years’ experience in editorial work. Five 
years assistant editor of national magazine 
of more than a million circulation. Now 
editor and business manager of class mag- 
azine. Wants position as managing editor 
of magazine or house-organ, or as director 
of institutional publicity. Box 382, P. I. 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR 
ORGANIZATION 


manufacturing prime movers and elec- 
tric motors has in its employ a man who 
for over five years has given them ex- 
ceptional conscientious service. He has 
been buyer of advertising space, art 
work, engravings, printing and _ allied 
necessities. He now desires to make a 
change, but does not care to leave Chi- 
cago or vicinity. Address Box 377, 
l’rinters’ Ink, Chicago Office. 

















CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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BOSTON’S Baedeker 














When Boston goes a-traveling, the 
Herald plays an impressive part in sup- 
plying the itinerary and providing com- 
forts along the way. 

Weekly, the Sunday Herald features 
the most ambitious and authoritative 
travel-guide published in all New Eng- 
land. Its three- to twelve-page special 
section devoted to world resorts and 
hotels is Boston’s accepted Baedeker. 
Long before the bags are packed, the 
Herald has helped decide where most 
of them will go. 


This is one of the reasons why the 
Herald-Traveler has so strong a hold 
on its Boston audience. To serve its 
readers faithfully, as well as to instruct 
and entertain them, is this paper’s con- 
stant aim. In its varied departments, 
the Herald-Traveler completely meets 
the needs of more than a quarter-million 
prosperous Boston families — readers 
that no other Boston paper even reaches. 


Let us tell you more about a news- 
paper situation without parallel in 
America today. Simply write us, on 
your business stationery, for a copy of 
“Business Boston.” It is a most in- 
teresting and instructive little booklet 
that will be sent you gratis. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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What a radio manufacturer 


thinks of Chicago Tribune space 


The following letter from one of the largest manufac. 
turers of radio sets in the country speaks for itself; 


Advertising Dep’t. 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago 

Dear Crawford: 


With the approach of the close of the full page Atwater Kent 
Radio Campaign we have been running in your paper, I am 
prompted to write you relative to results obtained. 


You may not know it, but my reason for picking your paper 
as the medium in which to run this campaign was based 
primarily on the fact that practically all your advertising 
space is devoted to the display of high class merchandise, and 
the cut rate appeal is conspicuous by its absence. 


The Tribune has always appealed to me, due to its tremen- 
dous circulation, the class of people it reaches, and the class 
of advertising it features, as the best newspaper advertising 
buy in this part of the country, and nothing has occurred 
during my use of your paper to make me change my opinion 4 
in the slightest degree. 


It may interest you to know that we have done approximately 
three times as much business this season as last, and there is 
no doubt in my mind but that our advertising in your paper 
has been a decided factor in obtaining this result. You may 





rest assured that in considering our future advertising plans, 
The Chicago Tribune will receive every consideration. 


With best wishes for your continued success, I am 
Yours very truly, 


SAMPSON ELECTRIC CO. 


President 


The Tribune now leads in advertising placed by 
‘Radio Manufacturers ! 


She Chicago Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPapERT(h 
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